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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


My  heart  is  sick  within  me  for  all  the  wicked¬ 
ness  that  is  done  under  the  sun.  It  is  here  and 
there  and  everywhere.  We  live  in  a  city  that  is 
one  of  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most  populous 
in  the  world.  And  yet  it  has  its  darker  side — 
its  slums,  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow-beings  live  in  squalid  poverty,  and  too 
often  in  vice  and  crime.  We  hardly  dare  to  go 
into  these  wretched  quarters  lest  the  scenes  that 
we  witness  should  haunt  us  for  years.  But  even 
this  is  less  than  the  degradation  and  the  misery 
in  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

Last  week  we  gave  our  readers  some  pictures 
of  Africa,  to  show  what  a  dark  cloud  hangs  over 
it,  in  order  to  illustrate  by  contrast  the  courage 
and  devotion  of  one  man  who  is  about  to  make 
a  heroic  effort  to  carry  at  least  a  ray  of  light  into 
that  world  of  savagery.  Mr.  Heli  Chatelain 
sailed  on  Saturday,  with  his  live  companions, 
of  whom  two  were  women — a  little  company  in¬ 
deed,  that  could  all  be  put  in  a  row  boat !  It 
would  seem  to  bo  a  madcap  adventure,  a  throw¬ 
ing  away  of  precious  lives— till  oae  talks  with 
their  loader  who  is  as  intelligent  as  ho  is  bravo. 


Iwo  days  before  sailing  be  came  in  to  see  us, 
and  fur  an  hour  talked  about  Africa— not  like  a 
wild  visionary — but  with  a  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  that  at  once  inspired  confidence.  Africa 
is  not  only  the  Dark  Continent,  but  it  may  be 
divided  into  degrees  of  darkness.  Dark,  Darker, 
and  Darkest,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  is  about 
to  plunge  into  the  Darkest,  into  that  equatorial 
belt  that  spans  the  Continent  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  As  to  the  dangers  that  at  tiret  occur  to 
us— of  wild  beasts  and  deadly  serpents— he  makes 
light  of  them.  He  is  accustomed  to  the  long 
marches,  when  at  the  end  of  each  day  he  camps 
in  the  dense  forest  witb  no  roof  above  him  but 
the  stars.  Nor  dues  he  fear  that  his  little  com¬ 
pany  will  be  massacred  by  the  natives,  for  even 
in  the  darkest  recesses  has  penetrated  a  whole¬ 
some  rumor  of  a  colony  of  white  men,  which 
although  far  away  on  the  coast,  has  a  long  arm 
that  can  reach  out  into  the  depths  of  the  prime¬ 
val  forest;  and  steamers  are  seen  on  the  mighty 
Congo,  the  Amazon  of  Africa,  and  on  all  its 
tributaries,  and  on  other  rivers  that  empty  into 
the  Eastern  and  Western  seas.  Against  such 
perils  ho  lakes  the  risk  of  a  hunter  or  a  pioneer, 
and  laughs  at  our  fears  as  an  old  salt  laughs  at 
the  fears  of  a  lubberly  landsman. 

But  there  is  one  danger  of  which  every  foreigner 
— American  or  European — stands  in  terror — it  is 
the  deadly  poison  in  the  atmosphere,  that  rises 
from  the  steaming  swamps,  and  strikes  the 
European  suddenly  and  fatally,  as  if  the  angel 
of  death  were  abroad  in  the  air,  and  struck  the 
intruder  as  he  passed  by.  Mr.  Chatelain  had 
been  himself  once  struck  dead  I  He  bad  fallen 
unconscious  with  every  sign  of  death.  He 
had  apparently  ceased  to  breathe,  and  bis  frame 
was  rigid,  and  the  natives  would  have  buried 


him  in  an  hour,  but  that  he  had  a  white  com¬ 
panion,  who  insisted  on  a  delay,  and  the  next 
day  the  dead  man  opened  his  eyes  like  Lazarus, 
and  looked  around  him  with  a  wild  stare  as  if 
he  knew  not  whether  he  was  in  this  world  or  the 
other,  and  it  was  several  days  before  he  recov¬ 
ered  (mnsciousness,  so  as  to  (xmnect  the  life  that 
he  now  had  with  the  life  that  went  before. 
Such  experiences  make  one  feel  that  life  in 
Africa  at  all  times  hangs  upon  a  thread,  and  that 
he  may  at  any  moment— at  morn,  or  noon,  or 
midnight — hear  the  Master’s  voice  I 

But  none  of  these  things  move  him.  Neither 
heat  nor  cold,  nor  deadly  swamps,  nor  wild 
beasts.  The  great  danger,  and  indeed  one  may 
almost  say  the  only  danger,  is  from  bad  white 
men— the  Arab  slave  hunters— who  come  creep¬ 
ing  through  the  forest  to  shoot  down  all  who 
resist  and  (9ipture  the  people  of  a  whole  village 
and  chain  them  together  and  drive  them  help¬ 
less  to  the  coast  1  And  almost  as  bad  are  the  in¬ 
truders  from  other  countries  bringing  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  rum— the  tire- water  that  turns  all, 
white’  or  black — into  brutish  beasts,  till  men 
have  lost  their  reason. 

These  are  the  curses  of  Africa.  Yet  the  whole 
has  not  been  told.  Added  to  the  dangers  from 
without  are  dangers  from  within,  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  which  are,  if  possible, 
even  more  difficult  to  cure.  At  a  meeting  in 
Chickering  Hall,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  see  and 
bear  Mr.  Chatelain,  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  pre¬ 
sided,  and  the  venerable  Mr.  Justice  Daly,  the 
President  for  so  many  years  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  and  Dr.  Chamberlin,  who  is  active  in 
all  good  causes,  gave  their  presence  and  their 
hearty  approbation.  Among  the  speakers  was 
our  old  friend,  Mr.  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  one  of 
the  first  explorers  to  make  Africa  known  to 
the  civilized  world,  antedating  Stanley  by  some 
years.  In  a  brief  speech  he  said :  The  great 
curse  of  Africa  is  not  slavery,  but  witchcraft  ! 
That  is  a  demoniac  power  that  we  can  hardly 
understand.  But  it  is  the  terror  of  Africa, 
where  no  man  dies  of  disease,  or  of  old  age,  but 
because  somebody  has  bewitched  him!  And  as 
soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  his  bexly,  all  begin 
to  l(X)k  around  to  see  who  has  been  the  destroyer. 
The  whole  village  Hocks  together,  when  the  sor¬ 
cerers — whom  our  Indians  would  call  the  medi¬ 
cine  men — go  from  one  to  another,  snuffing  to 
detect  any  token  of  guilt,  having  already  in 
mind  the  one  that  they  would  fix  upon.  Pres¬ 
ently  they  take  a  long  sniff,  and  turn  away  with 
affected  horror  at  the  discovery  of  the  murderer, 
upon  whom  the  whole  crowd  fall  and  beat  him  to 
death — whose  body  is  not  unfrequently  torn 
limb  from  limb  to  be  eaten,  for  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  cannibals  I 

Here  then  is  a  combination  of  horrors  that 
may  well  appall  the  civilized  as  well  as  the 
Christian  world.  Hearing  and  reading  of  such 
things — not  in  the  past  but  in  the  present — 
horrors  that  are  repeated  this  very  day,  is  i 
strange  that  we  should  be  heart  sick  at  all  the 
wickedness  that  is  done  under  the  sun  f 
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The  Diamond  Jubilee  has  been  eo  overwhelm¬ 
ing  in  its  suocees  that  we  can  hardly  understand 
that  it  has  had  its  disappointments,  though 
they  may  not  be  so  important  as  to  attract 
general  attention ;  and  indeed  may  be  quite 
forgotten  in  the  general  blaze  of  glory.  It 
now  appears  that  there  was  an  ecclesiastical 
movement  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  national 
demonstration.  When  men  are  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  great  celebration,  they  are  apt  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  general  enthusiasm.  Thus 
it  happened  to  be  at  least  a  notable  coinci¬ 
dence  that,  contemporaneous  with  the  Jubilee, 
there  was  a  great  gathering  of  bishops  in  Lon¬ 
don,  not  only  from  the  British  Islands,  but  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  Empire,  from  India  and 
Australia,  with  whom  were  arrayed  also  over 
an  hundred  American  bishope,  making  alto¬ 
gether  an  “Ek;umenical  council,”  which — if 
not  quite  so  awe-inspiring  as  the  Councils  at 
the  Vatican,  with  the  scarlet  robes  of  the 
Cardinals,  and  bishops,  and  archbishops  innu¬ 
merable,  trailing  along  the  aisles  of  St.  Peter’s 
— might  at  least  constitute  an  assemblage  as 
imposing  as  could  be  brought  together  in  the 
Protestant  world 

Nor  was  it  for  mere  ecclesiastical  pomp  and 
show  that  they  came  together.  While  in  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  such  a  union,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  connection  between  the  Established  Church 
of  England  and  its  off-shoot  in  America  would  be 
made  closer  if  the  latter  were  to  recognize  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  the  head  of  both,  so 
that  he  should  be  a  kind  of  Protestant  Pope  eo 
far  as  concerned  the  English-speaking  world  I 

The  idea  was  a  very  grand  one.  Should  it  not 
have  been  met  with  an  instant  and  hearty  re¬ 
sponse  from  this  side  of  the  ocean  ?  But  appar¬ 
ently  it  was  received  in  a  dead  silence,  and 
when  it  came  to  a  vote,  the  American  bishops 
in  a  body  refused  their  consent!  Nor  was  this 
merely  as  a  matter  of  pride.  But  if  such  a 
concession  were  made,  it  must  have  a  puriKisc; 
it  must  mean  something  or  nothing.  If  the 
latter,  it  was  a  mere  show,  a  parade,  which  was 
quite  unworthy  of  two  bodies  which  were, 
apart  from  each  other,  so  strong  and  so  great. 
But  if,  under  all  this  pomp,  there  was  concealed 
some  recognition  by  the  American  Church  that 
he  English  Church  had  any  authority  or 
ower  over  their  brethren  this  side  the  Atlan- 
ic,  then  must  the  proposal  be  promptly  de¬ 
clined,  even  if  not  resented  as  an  affront.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  our  fathers  declared 
that  these  United  States  were  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  any  power  beyond  the 
sea.  And  surely  the  Church  should  not  be 
less  independent  than  the  S'ate.  For  England 
as  a  Kingdom,  an  Empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  we  have  the  greatest  respect,  but 
for  England  as  having  any  power  or  authority 
over  us,  to  that  we  would  submit — no,  not  for 
an  hour  !  The  American  bishops  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  united  feeling  of  their  countrymen. 
England  and  America  will  be  all  the  better 
friends,  if  in  things  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical, 
as  well  as  political,  they  stand  on  a  platform  of 
absolute  equality. 

How  much  there  is  in  a  single  sentence,  or  a 
single  word !  It  is  now  feared  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  in  London  in  regard  to  the  protection  of 
the  seals  in  Bering  Sea  may  be  delayed,  if  not 
defeated,  by  a  sharp  sentence  in  the  despatch  of 
our  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  John  Sherman, 
which  intimated  that  England  was  not  acting 
in  good  faith,  or  had  kept  back  some  part  of  the 
evidence  I  Such  an  imputation  of  want  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  honor,  would  naturally  provoke  resent¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  a  high  spirited  power,  like 
England.  It  comes  at  a  most  unfortunate 
moment,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  chill  the 
warm  feeling  that  has  been  expressed  towards 
us  during  the  recent  Jubilee.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  some  of  the  more  belligerent  London 


papers  advise  the  government  to  break  off  all 
negotiations  till  this  country  has  made  a  proper 
explanation  and  amendment.  So  much  for  the 
want  of  a  little  tact  I 

The  whole  business  is  very  much  mixed  up, 
and  needs  skilful  handling  to  be  disentangled 
— a  result  that  we  regret  all  the  more  that  we 
had  such  high  hopes  of  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  things  in  all  our 
life  abroad  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Arbitration  in  Paris  three  years  since.  It  was 
such  a  frank,  manly  and  noble  way  of  settling 
the  matter  1  But  the  result  was  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointing.  It  may  have  settled  the  matter, but  it 
seemed  likely  to  settle  the  seals  too  1  for  while  it 
imposed  a  limit  of  sixty  miles  from  the  Prybylof 
Islands,  within  which  the  poachers  should  not 
come,  experience  shows  that  this  limit  is  not 
enough,  as  the  seals  go  over  a  hundred  miles  in 
search  of  food,  where  they  are  shot  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  to  such  a  degree  that  not  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  “pups”  died  because  their  mothers  who 
were  roving  the  seas  to  get  food  did  not  return 
to  give  suck  to  their  young !  Our  authority  is 
Sheldon  Jackson.  If  this  were  to  go  on  for  two 
or  three  years  there  is  danger  of  the  almost  entire 
destruction  of  this  most  valuable  race  of  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  I  Of  course  the  case  has  to  be 
reopened  for  a  further  arbitration  that  may 
secure  more  complete  protection.  But  in  this 
matter,  as  we  have  now  to  ask  a  favor,  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  the  whole  business  could 
not  have  been  “begun,  continued  and  ended”  in 
such  good  temper  that  it  would  have  been  a 
pleasure  rather  than  an  unwilling  concession 
to  grant  what  was  asked  for  with  such  perfect 
courtesy. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  introduce  to 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  our  friend  and 
brother.  Dr.  Gunsaulus  of  Chicago,  whoso  manly 
face  appears  on  our  first  page.  Most  of  those 
who  look  upon  it  for  the  first  time  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  man  so  young,  as  if  be  were  in 
the  very  morning  of  life.  Nor  does  his  outward 
appearance  convey  a  false  impression,  for  while 
full  of  the  strength  of  manhood,  be  has  the  heart 
of  a  boy.  With  all  the  labor  of  years  he  has 
never  lost  the  freshness  of  youth. 

We  are  happy  to  be  informed  on  the  beet  au¬ 
thority  that  the  reports  of  bis  serious  illness  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  A  friend  writes  that  he  has 
just  had  a  letter  dictated  by  him,  in  which  he 
announces  a  new  lecture  for  next  winter,  that 
he  has  worked  out  in  his  mind  since  being  con¬ 
fined  by  rheumatism.  That  shows  his  unceasing 
mental  activity.  But  for  the  present  we  had 
rather  he  should  be  amusing  himself,  or  taking 
it  easily.  We  know  that  for  a  man  of  his  tem¬ 
perament  nothing  is  so  hard  as  to  “go  slow.” 
He  is  simply  tired  out  with  hard  work,  and  all 
that  he  needs  is  a  good  long  “spell”  of  doing 
what  be  has  never  done  before,  namely,  “doing 
nothing  I”  Even  a  giant  has  to  take  his  rest — 
and  so*  with  our  overworked  brother.  All  we 
have  to  say  to  him  is.  Hold  up  a  little  !  Don’t 
drive  the  chariot  eo  furiously  I  This  very  week 
we  have  had  an  illustration  of  the  mistake  of 
going  too  fast,  or  with  too  large  a  team.  There 
was  a  circus  in  Yonkers  and  the  chief  horseman 
undertook  to  drive  through  the  street  with  a 
team  of  ten  horses  I  It  was  magnificent,  but  in 
going  down  a  hill  the  breeching  broke,  and  the 
whole  team,  driver  and  all,  were  in  danger  of  a 
terrible  smash-up.  Now  I  don’t  like  to  compare 
Dr.  Gunsaulus  to  a  circus  driver.  But  he  has 
certainly  been  driving  a  very  large  team  I  Sup¬ 
pose  he  should  unhitch  the  horses  awhile,  and 
let  them  have  a  good  rest,  while  the  driver  takes 
a  nap  himself.  With  such  a  caution  he  will 
have  many  great  campaigns,  and  win  many 
victories.  It  is  hard  to  put  a  limit  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  such  a  man,  if  he  will  only  spare 
himself.  With  that,  he  has  vitality  enough  to 
last  for  many,  many  years,  and  rejoice  in  them 
all.  And  as  for  youthfulnees,  with  his  tempera¬ 
ment  he  will  still  be  young  if  he  lives  to  ^  an 
hundred  years  old  1  H.  M.  F. 


TWO  GOOD  MEN-THE  ROYAL  JUBILEE. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

During  the  last  fortnight  two  very  dear 
friends,  and  two  faithful  soldiers  of  King  Jesus 
have  been  called  up  to  their  crowns.  The  Rev. 
Dr  Mason  Gallagher  was  my  immediate  neigh¬ 
bor — only  two  doors  away — and  I  was  very  often 
exceedingly  “filled  with  hie  company.  ”  During 
the  last  year  be  has  been  an  invalid ;  hie  malady 
was  incurable;  but  he  faced  it  bravely,  and 
when  the  last  summons  came,  he  went  down 
into  the  river  of  death  like  Bunyan’s  old 
“Valiant  for  the-truth,  ”  and  doubtless  “the 
trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side.  ” 

Dr.  Gallagher  was  born  in  New  York  seventy- 
six  years  ago,  and  was  named  after  the  cele¬ 
brated  pulpit  orator.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason ;  be 
was  also  connected  with  the  Mason  family.  He 
became  an  Episcopal  clergyman  fifty-two  years 
ago,  and  the  older  residents  of  Oswego  will  re¬ 
member  his  long  and  spiritual  ministry  there. 
He  was  always  most  thoroughly  evangelical ;  and 
his  conscience  rebelled  more  and  more  vehemently 
against  sacramentarianism  and  the  pernicious 
dogma  of  baptismal  regeneration.  His  fraternal 
spirit  also  resented  the  narrow  bigotry  that  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  any  ministry  that  was  not  of 
the  prelatical  construction.  So  when  the  Re¬ 
formed  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  187.3, 
he  went  into  the  new  movement  along  with  hie 
friend.  Bishop  Cummins,  with  all  his  might 
and  main.  He  wrote  much  for  the  “Episcopal 
Recorder,”  and  his  departure  will  be  a  sore 
bereavement  to  the  gallant  little  denomination 
to  which  he  was  eo  strongly  attached.  A  fervent 
patriot,  too,  was  my  dear  Brother  Gallagher; 
he  wont  into  the  army  as  a  chaplain  and  his 
body  was  borne  out  of  hie  house  by  his  associ¬ 
ates  of  the  “Grant  Poet”  of  the  Army  of  the 
Republic.  As  he  had  married  Mies  Stebbins  of 
Cazenovia  and  once  preached  there,  he  was 
buried  in  Cazenovia;  all  the  ministers  of  the 
village  acting  as  pall-bearers,  and  the  Grand 
Army  veterans  escorting  the  remains  to  hie  hon¬ 
orable  tomb.  A  truer,  purer,  and  more  Christ- 
like  servant  of  the  Master  than  Mason  Gallagher 
I  did  not  know ;  he  belonged  to  a  veritable  apos¬ 
tolical  succession,  for  he  had  both  the  fervent 
and  fraternal  spirit  of  the  apostles.  His  one 
hobby  was  “Did  Saint  Peter  ever  visit  Romo  ?” 
and  he  wrote  a  little  book  on  this  topic,  which 
was  packed  with  historical  authorities  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  He 'proved  to  his  own 
entire  satisfaction  that  the  fisherman -apostle 
never  set  foot  in  the  imperial  city,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  could  not  have  been  the  first  Pope  of 
Rome.  Perhaps  my  beloved  brother  may  have 
already  encountered  Peter  in  the  celestial  realms, 
and  got  a  decisive  answer  to  the  much-disputed 
question  that  so  occupied  hie  thoughts  in  this 
world. 

The  other  old  friend  who  has  “gone  up 
higher,”  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Byram  Halli- 
day,  who  died  on  the  ninth  instant  in  Orange, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  five.  A  shock  of  corn 
fully  ripe  he  was,  too,  when  the  angel-reaper 
gathered  him  into  the  heavenly  garner.  He  was 
one  of  the  very  few  persons  left  who  knew  my 
beloved  mother  in  her  youth — in  Morristown, 
New  Jersey.  She  often  spoke  to  me  of  “Byram 
Halliday,”  who  had  gone  with  her  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  then  under  the  pastorate 
of  Doctor  William  A.  McDowell.  Young  Halli¬ 
day  remained  in  Morristown  until  Albert  Barnes 
became  his  pastor.  Then  he  left  Morristown, 
when  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  began  that  long  busy 
career,  in  which  he  was  a  clerk,  a  merchant,  a 
church  elder,  a  city  missionary,  a  pastor  and  an 
author,  and  in  all  these  capacities  he  glorified 
hie  Lord.  Brother  Halliday  was  best  known  as 
the  assistant  for  many  years  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  in  the  Plymouth  Church ;  for  Mr. 
Beecher  once  told  me  that  he  “could  not  be  a 
visiting  pastor  if  he  would,  and  he  would  not 
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if  he  could.”  This  style  of  house  to  house  oiiu- 
istry  Mr.  Halliday  performed  ver>  graciously; 
but  about  the  bravest  work  he  ever  did  was  as 
the  Superintendent  of  Mission-work  in  the  Five 
Points  of  New  York  for  several  years.  For  love- 
labors  among  the  poor  and  the  wretched  he  was 
peculiarly  adapted  by  his  sympathetic  nature. 

Samuel  B.  Halliday  was  one  of  the  last  survi¬ 
vors  of  what  may  be  called  the  Finney  and  Net- 
tleton  era  of  great  revivals  in  the  American 
churches.  He  worked  with  Charles  Q.  Finney 
in  New  York  and  had  that  prince  of  evangelists 
as  a  guest  in  his  family  for  several  weeks.  He 
was  also  intimate  with  Harlan  Page,  and  Edward 
N.  Kirk,  and  drank  deeply  of  the  fervid  soul¬ 
winning  spirit  of  those  masters  in  personal 
efforts;  he  regarded  Kirk  as  the  most  eloquent 
revival -preacher  he  ever  listened  to.  Albert 
Barnes  once  told  me  the  same  thing.  To  the 
last  Brother  Halliday’s  heart  glowed  when  he 
talked  about  that  golden  period  in  the  spiritual 
history  of  Now  York.  During  the  year  1896, 
Dr.  Halliday — in  conjunction  with  Dr.  D.  S. 
Gregory — published  (from  the  press  of  Punk  and 
Wagnalls),  a  large  and  most  valuable  volume 
entitled,  ‘‘The  Church  in  America  and  its  Bap¬ 
tisms  of  Fire.”  In  the  preparation  of  this 
‘‘child  of  his  old  age,”  as  he  called  it,  he 
took  great  delight.  The  libraries  of  all  the  the¬ 
ological  seminaries  in  the  land  ought  to  be  well 
supplied  with  this  soul-kindling  work;  it  has 
the  holy  dame  of  Pentecost. 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  photographic  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  recent  gorgeous  Jubilee  processions 
in  London— and  with  mingled  feelings  of  admi¬ 
ration  and  regret.  Of  admiration  for  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  great  pageant  and  the  loyalty  to  the 
noble  Queen  that  gave  it  impulse ;  but  of  regret 
that  it  utterly  ignored  the  material  and  moral 
progress  of  Britain  and  made  the  pageant  en¬ 
tirely  military.  It  was  Britain  on  horseback 
armed  to  the  teeth  1  The  science,  the  art,  the 
literature,  the  commerce,  the  manufactures  and 
the  religion  that  have  been  the  chief  glory  of 
Victoria’s  long,  prosperous  reign  were  not  visi¬ 
ble  !  Even  the  Premier  and  the  Parliament  were 
only  present  as  spectators ;  grand  old  Gladstone 
not  there  at  all ! 

Why  were  not  the  noble  philanthropic  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  good  Queen’s  reign  represented  in 
that  superb  procession  ?  Why  no  symbol  of  her 
manufactures,  and  scientific  discoveries?  Why 
not  a  detachment  of  her  Sunday  schools  and  a 
brigade  of  her  Salvation  Army  ?  There  was  in¬ 
deed  a  bit  of  religious  service  when  Her  Majesty 
and  her  court  halted  for  a  few  moments  before 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  whose  steps  were  thronged 
by  mitred  bishops,  priests,  and  three  dozen  of 
Non -Conformist  parsons.  The  overwhelmingly 
prominent  feature  of  the  magnificent  pageant 
was  martial  pomp  and  martial  power.  If  Bacon, 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  James  Watt,  and 
John  Knox,  and  Milton  and  Bunyan  and  the 
Wesleys,  and  Chalmers  and  Livingstone  and  the 
host  of  mighty  men  and  women  who  have  given 
Britain  her  enduring  glory  could  have  gazed  on 
that  gorgeous  spectocle  of  war's  dread  arma¬ 
ments,  they  might  well  wonder  if  that  were  the 
culmination  of  the  greatest  Christian  empire  in 
Europe  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  of 
the  Christian  era?  What  an  opportunity  Britain 
lost  on  that  great  historic  day ! 

Undek  The  Catalpa,  Brooklyn,  July  14, 1W7. 


Writing  ‘‘On  the  Upper  Susquehanna”  last 
week.  Dr.  Cuyler  was  made  to  say:  ‘‘Three 
large  counties  come  together  here— Otsego,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Chemung."  He  of  course  meant  Che¬ 
nango — and,  truth  to  say,  his  always  legible 
manuscript  read  Chenango!  With  no  disre¬ 
spect  to  Chemung,  it  is  probable  that  that  pic¬ 
turesque  county  was  not  at  that  moment  in  his 
thoughts,  nor  at  his  finger  ends,  for,  we  repeat, 
he  wrote  Chenango!  It  was  a  perverse  type¬ 
setting  machine  of  the  Thorne  pattern,  away  up 
in  the  twelfth  story,  that  preferred  Chemung, 
perhaps  in  sheer  pique  of  one  who  had  the  luck 
to  receive  double  college  honors,  all  in  one  day. 
Well  what  are  such  good  for  if  not  to  bridge 
the  mid  summer  lapses  of  the  printer  and  the 
proof-reader  ?  The  error  was  noted  and  corrected 
in  a  part  of  the  edition. 


SALVATION  ARMY  COLONIZATION  SCHEME. 

If  Commander  Booth-Tucker  has  met  with  in¬ 
justice  in  the  courts  of  this  city  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  found  friends  to  aid  him  in  the  great 
colonization  scheme  which  he  feels  is  the  one 
practical  remedy  for  the  congested  condition, 
not  only  of  Greater  New  York,  but  of  all  our 
large  cities.  He  holds  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  if 
only  they  can  be  distributed  where  most  need¬ 
ed.  That  his  scheme  is  a  promising  one  is 
proved  by  the  friendly  interest  and  cooperation 
of  such  men  as  John  D.  Rockefeller,  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  and  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  three  of 
our  generous  millionaires,  who  are  ever  ready 
to  aid  in  any  scheme  of  practical  philanthropy. 

Commander  Booth  is  now  in  Colorado  looking 
for  a  good  site  for  such  a  colony,  and  is  winning 
friends  all  along  the  way,  especially  the  railroad 
men  who  believe  in  the  feasibility  of  his  scheme 
and  the  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the  country. 
Vice  President  Morton  of  the  Santa  Fe  route  has 
sent  him  in  his  private  car,  and  James  E.  Davis, 
General  Industrial  Commissioner,  and  John  E. 
Frost,  Land  Commissioner  of  the  same  route, 
and  Judge  J.  S.  Emery  are  with  him.  The 
people  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
are  all  making  an  effort  to  secure  the  first  colony 
and  are  offering  lands  at  very  low  rates.  But 
irrigation  is  the  important  thing  to  secure,  as 
they  express  it,  ‘‘the  rock  upon  which  the 
great  hope  of  the  plan  is  based,  ’  ’  and  a  location 
must  be  found  where  it  can  he  obtained  at  the 
least  expense.  The  Kansas  City  Times  thus 
gives  the  Commander’s  plans : 

‘‘Once  the  lands  are  selected  they  will  be  offered 
in  tracts  of  about  ten  acres  each  to  all  of  the 
unemployed  who  desire  them,  on  such  terms 
that  any  can  buy.  These  tracts  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  irrigated  by  the  company,  which  is  really 
the  Salvation  Army  with  money  behind  it. 
The  company  will  also  furnish  all  things  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  successful  farm,  garden,  etc.  Imple¬ 
ments  will  be  furnished,  what  little  live  stock 
and  poultry  needed  to  a  start  will  be  supplied, 
buildings  furnished  and  transportation  given  to 
the  families  free  of  cost. 

‘‘In  short,  if  a  man  in  New  York,  Chicago  or 
anywhere  can  show  that  he  is  unable  to  make  a 
living  for  himself  and  family  where  he  is,  the 
company  will  pick  him  up  at  his  very  door,  and 
set  him  down  again,  family  and  all,  on  a  com¬ 
pletely  furnished  and  irrigated  farm  in  the 
Southwest  free  of  charge. 

‘‘Then  as  he  makes  the  money  the  man  may  buy 
the  farm.” 

The  benevolent  public  will  watch  with  in¬ 
terest  the  working  out  of  this  new  scheme  and 
wish  it  every  success;  for  all  know  what  a  grow¬ 
ing  problem  the  overcrowding  of  our  cities  has 
come  to  be,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  some 
thintr  should  be  done  to  meet  it. 


Although  the  present  summer  has  been  one 
for  staying  at  home  instead  of  going  abroad,  wo 
are  happy  to  have  somebody  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  to  represent  us.  It  seems  like  a 
bird  flying  in  at  the  window  to  receive  a  postal 
card  from  the  North  Cape,  dated  on  the  <3d  of 
July,  which  brings  this  affectionate  salutation: 

On  steamer  “Neptune,”  July  3, 1897. 

Dear  Uncle  Field:  Mother’s  and  my  loving 
greetings  from  ‘‘The  Land  of  the  Midnight.  Sun,’ 
the  only  land  you  hav’n’t  visited  I  His  majesty 
showed  himself  on  top  ‘‘The  Cliff,”  1,000  feet,  high, 
‘‘The  North  Cape,”  last  evening.  The  Polar  Bear 
was  not  at  home,  baving^one  to  find  “The  North 
Pole.”  But  his  friends  the  “whales”  were  at  their 
station  to  welcome  our  coming  “afternoon”  before 
yesterday  at  10  p.m.  We  are  both  well,  cold  but 
happy.  Hope  you  and  yours  are  in  health. 

With  love  to  all,  Alice  W.  Craighead. 

‘‘Cold”  is  it?  How  delightful  that  must  be 
in  the  heat  of  summer  !  The  dog  days  are  just 
before  us,  and  it  would  be  refreshing  to  have  a 
few  cool  breezes  from  the  North  Cape. 


SWAMl  YIVEKANANHA  ! 

This  is  the  Hindoo  with  a  big  name  who  came 
over  to  this  country  to  attend  the  Parliament 
of  Religions  in  1893,  and  went  back  to  tell 
marvellous  stories  of  his  great  success  in  spread¬ 
ing  Hindooism  among  us.  It  has  been  some 
time  since  we  have  seen  any  reference  to  him. 
but  he  now  comes  forward,  and  in  his  old  role 
of  misrepresentation.  Evidently  he  fell  into 
bad  company  in  this  country— after  leaving 
Chicago  I  And  as  for  his  reading  while  among 
us,  it  must  have  been  confined  to  the  sensational 
daily  press,  and  the  worst  columns  at  that  For 
the  alternatives  seem  to  be  that  Swami  was 
eithei  greatly  and  cruelly  misled  concerning 
American  society,  and  American  interest  in  his 
religion,  or  he  is  a  degenerate  eon  of  the  father 
of  lies.  Whether  this  language  is  too  strong  may 
be  judged  by  his  veracious  ( I)  reports  of  Ameri¬ 
can  society  as  compared  with  that  of  India. 
Thus  he  says : 

‘‘The  Indian  woman  is  happy;  there  is 
scarcely  a  case  of  quarreling  between  husband 
and  wife.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  greatest  liberty  obtains, 
scarcely  is  there  a  happy  home.  There  may  be 
some,  but  the  number  of  unhappy  homes  and 
marriages  is  so  large  that  it  passes  all  descrip¬ 
tion.  Scarcely  could  I  go  to  a  meeting  or  a 
society  but  I  found  three-quarters  of  the  women 
present  had  turned  out  their  husbands  and 
children.  ”  (  !) 

Upon  this  the  ‘‘Indian  Social  Reformer”  com¬ 
ments  thus: 

‘‘We  regret  that  the  Swami  should  have  made 
such  statements,  as  they  will  merely  tend  to 
confirm  the  people  of  the  West  in  the  very  old 
belief,  which  Prof.  Max  Muller  has  tried  so 
much  to  explode,  namely  that  the  oriental  has 
DO  regard  for  truth.  For  who  will  believe  that 
whenever  the  Swami  attended  a  meetine  in 
America,  be  went  about  asking  how  many  oi  the 
ladies  present  bad  quarreled  with  their  husbands 
or  deserted  their  children  ?  Such  statements 
might  DO  doubt  elicit  applause  in  India,  where 
any  number  of  Hindoo  gentlemen  may  be  found 
ready  to  echo  them,  although  they  may  not 
themselves  have  seen  Europe  or  America  except 
on  the  map  in  their  school  days,  or  have  bad 
any  opportunities  of  observing  the  domestic  life 
of  the  West.  But  in  England  the  result  must 
be  far  otherwise.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  statement  about  there  being  scarcely  a  happy 
home  in  the  United  States  is  as  tremendous  an 
exaggeration  as  its  counterpart,  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  unhappy  one  from  the  Himalayas  to 
Cape  Comorin  !” 

The  receipts  of  our  Foreign  Board  for  the  first 
month  after  the  rising  of  the  Assembly  do  not 
show  any  special  impulse  to  liberality  imparted 
during  the  Winona  sessions,  for  the  sufficient 
reason,  we  suppose,  that  it  was  yet  somewhat 
too  early  for  such  manifestation.  The  money 
acknowledged  by  Treasurer  C.  W.  Hand  in  his 
June  report,  was  not  wholly  given  in  that 
month,  but  in  part,  perhaps  in  large  part  previ¬ 
ously.  Church  treasurers  have  their  own  meth- 
u<te  in  making  returns,  and  it  is  hardly  practi¬ 
cable  to  bring  them  all  into  line  in  the  way  of 
Iiromptnees  of  action.  This  June  showing  has 
its  promising  points.  As  compared  with  the 
same  month  of  last  year  there  is  a  gain  from 
church  collections  of  9545;  from  Women’s 
Boards  of  93,506.07;  from  Sabbath  schools  of 
922  80;  from  Endeavorers  of  971.54;  and,  not 
without  its  significance,  from  miscellaneous 
sources  of  9<1, 804.49.  Thus  from  every  living 
source  usually  looked  to  by  the  church  to  sup¬ 
port  her  great  work,  a  response  has  come  in 
advance  of  the  previous  June,  the  total  of  such 
increase  being  97,909.90.  The  fact  that  this  is 
all  offset  by  a  drop  in  the  single  item  of  legacies 
as  compared  with  last  year  of  912,240.98,  (the 
whole  June  item  being  but  93,416.52,  whereas 
last  year  it  was  915,657.50 1)  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  at  all  discouraging — for  it  is  just  the  con¬ 
trary.  Fewer  of  the  Board’s  constituency  are 
sending  in  their  final  gifts;  they  remain  alive 
to  repeat  them,  and  long  may  they  do  so.  But 
just  now  and  here  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Board’s  available  funds  as  compared  with 
June  of  last  year,  are  94,291.08  short. 
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GOLU,  GOLD,  GOLD! 

Once  more  the  cry  of  gold  is  heard  in  the  land 
as  in  the  early  days  of  California.  And  now  as 
then  it  comee  from  our  Western  coast,  though 
much  farther  to  the  North,  and  it  is  like  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  A  few  years  since 
there  was  a  great  boom  on  that  coast.  Towns 
and  villages  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic;  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Pacific  was  to  rival  that  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  only  question  was  one  of  local 
rivalship,  whether  Tacoma  or  Seattle  should  be 
the  great  port  of  the  boundless  Northwest.  Of 
late  that  rivalship  has  subsided,  as  there  seemed 
not  to  be  commerce  enough  to  be  an  object  of 
ambition.  The  old  steamers  were  rotting  at 
the  wharves,  and  everything  had  an  air  of 
decrepitude  and  decay,  till  suddenly  the  whole 
coast  has  been  startled  into  a  feverish  activity 
that  recalls  the  days  of  ’49.  The  cause  is  the 
same:  it  is  the  cry  of  gold  at  which  a  whole 
people  start  up  as  at  the  sound  of  war,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  the  gold  is  to  be  found,  whether  in 
the  heart  of  Africa,  or  in  the  ice  and  snow  of 
the  .\rctic  circle. 

For  a  year  or  two  the  miners  had  been 
“prospecting”  in  the  Far  North,  along  the 
mighty  Yukon  river,  pecking  away  with  their 
pickaxes,  but  with  such  poor  result  that  many 
had  given  up  the  search  as  hopeless;  and  slowly 
retraced  their  steps  over  the  rountains,  poor 
and  penniless,  with  hardly  food  to  eat,  or  clothes 
to  cover  them,  till  at  last  they  staggered  into 
Juneau,  with  only  a  single  wish  left,  to  find 
some  quiet  spot  where  they  could  lie  down  and 
die ! 

In  this  gloomy  mood  was  the  whole  coast 
when  suddenly  the  people  were  startled  by  the 
report  of  marvellous  discoveries,  that  recalled 
the  days  of  the  great  bonanzas  of  California. 
The  effect  was  immediate  and  tremendous — to 
start  an  emigration  almost  en  masse  to  the 
North.  All  the  old  steamers  were  routed  out, 
the  fires  were  kindled,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
years  the  people  had  the  welcome  sight  of  the 
smoke  rolling  up  into  the  sky. 

Of  course  the  danger  is  that  the  emigration 
will  be  overdone — that  thousands  will  go  where 
there  IS  room,  or  shelter  or  food,  but  for  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  fortunes  but  for  very,  very  few !  But 
at  any  rate  it  is  something  to  have  a  sign  of 
vitality,  a  shaking  up  of  the  dry  bones,  and  to 
have  a  new  life  to  animate  a  population  that 
were  perishing  of  mere  stagnation  and  decay. 

And  looking  at  it  in  a  higher  light,  may  we 
not  recognize  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  in  this 
sudden  stirring  up  of  life  in  different  parte  of 
the  earth — the  most  remote  from  settlement  and 
civilization  ?  What  could  have  drawn  tens  of 
thousands  of  Englishmen  tc  the  heart  of  Africa 
but  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  ? 
But  for  that  those  uplands  in  the  far  interior 
might  have  remained  in  the  silence  and  dark¬ 
ness  in  which  they  had  been  for  ages. 

And  now  the  invasion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Yukon  demands  a  still  higher  courage  and  res¬ 
olution,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
hospitable  climates  in  the  world— a  region  of 
almost  perpetual  ice  and  cold — terrors  with 
which  only  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  West  are 
fit  to  contend. 

Well,  let  the  advance  guard  press  on,  if  only 
the  messengers  of  the  Gospel  follow  them !  We 
are  sure  that  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  has  had 
a  great  experience  with  miners  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  will  soon  be  after  them  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Yukon.  It  is  a  singular  coinci¬ 
dence  that  he  is  there  at  this  very  moment  ! 
At  the  General  Assembly  he  told  me — as  he  had 
already  in  Washington — that  that  was  to  be  his 
stamping-ground  this  summer  and  he  urged  me 
to  go  with  him.  That  pleasure  was  not  for  me. 


but  I  give  him  my  best  wishes,  that  he  may 
teach  the  miners  that  there  is  something  more 
precious  than  gold. 

With  this  hearty  good  will  for  him  and  for 
them,  I  wish  them  all  things  needful  for  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  for  that  which  is  to  come. 
Good  cheer  to  the  emigrant,  who  toils  slowly 
over  the  mountains,  with  his  knapsack  on  his 
back,  and  his  pickaxe  in  hie  hand.  These  are  the 
signs  of  progress.  The  pickaxe  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  for  digging  foundations,  and  therefore  is 
it  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  civilization. 
Cheer  up !  poor,  tired  traveller !  Let  us  hope 
that  your  long  search  may  not  be  in  vain. 
Where  you  lead  the  way,  other  brave  toilers  will 
follow,  and  we  shall  look  to  see  the  enow  clad 
mountains  of  the  North  made  beautiful  by  the 
feet  of  them  that  bring  good  tidings  of  peace. 

H.  M.  F. 


A  1»£ATH  THAT  MAKES  THE  WORLD 
POORER. 

It  is  now  midsummer,  and  nature  has  put  on 
her  crown  of  glory.  The  Helds  are  fresh  and 
green  ;  and  the  birds  are  singine  in  the  tree  tops, 
that  cast  their  mighty  shadows  on  the  grass. 
There  is  a  purity  in  the  air,  and  a  deep  blue  in 
the  sky  that  seem  to  belong  to  a  better  world 
than  this.  And  yet  something  has  passed  out 
of  our  sight,  that  has  left  the  world  poorer 
than  before.  I  write  of  one  whom  I  can 
hardly  claim  to  have  known  except  ns  everybody 
knew  her.  But  even  a  stranger  in  our  country 
village  could  not  but  be  attracted  by  a  face  that 
he  saw  now  and  then  under  the  elms,  in  which 
there  was  a  singular  blending  of  dignity  and 
gentleness — a  face  so  beautiful  in  its  goodness, 
that  it  is  to  us  all  a  personal  sadness  that  we 
shall  see  it  no  more. 

It  must  be  more  than  half  a  century  ago  that 
Mr.  Prescott  Hall  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Butler 
founded  the  law  firm  in  this  city,  of  which  Mr. 
Evarts  afterwards  was  the  most  distinguished 
member,  as  Mr.  Choate  is  now.  Mr.  Hall  died 
in  early  manhood,  and  a  few  years  after  Mr. 
Butler  retired  from  active  practice,  satisfied 
with  the  rewards  of  his  profession;  and  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  country  of  which 
he  was  very  fond.  Coming  to  Stockbridge,  he 
chose  a  commanding  site  on  a  wooded  hill, 
from  which  he  looked  down  into  the  Housatonic, 
winding  under  the  willows  below,  and  at  the 
same  time  taking  in  a  sweep  of  mountains  all 
round  the  horizon.  Here  he  built  after  hie 
taste  a  large  house  of  stone,  as  solid  as  a  for¬ 
tress,  where  he  enjoyed  an  ideal  life  in  sur¬ 
rounding  himself  with  everything  that  could 
add  to  its  beauty  and  comfort,  and  in  exercising 
a  generous  hospitality.  A  few  years  since  his 
second  wife,*  (who  was  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Robert  Sedgwick,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  this 
city)  died  and  in  her  memory  he  erected  for 
the  Episcopal  Church  a  house  of  worship  that 
is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  country  churches 
in  New  England. 

From  that  time  his  eldest  daughter  devoted 
herself  to  her  father.  In  city  or  country  she  j 
was  always  at  his  side.  Wherever  be  went  she 
went,  sacrificing  to  this  any  taste  or  preference 
of  her  own.  Not  that  she  considered  it  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  leave  everything  else.  It  was  her  happi¬ 
ness  to  make  him  happy,  and  no  selfish  feeling 
could  interfere  for  one  instant  with  the  daugh¬ 
ter’s  devotion.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that 
the  end  came  to  both  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
It  is  but  two  months  since  he  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  family  burying  ground  where  she  is  now 
laid  beside  him.  They  were  united  in  their 
lives,  and  in  death  they  are  not  divided. 

But  this  notice  would  be  incomplete,  were  it 
to  overlook  the  last  two  months  of  her  life.  She 


*  His  first  wife  was  a  Miss  Lynch,  of  this  city,  a 
half-sister  of  the  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart, 
the  well  known  merchant. 


had  long  known  that  she  was  the  victim  of  an 
incurable  disease,  but  she  never  lost  her  courage 
for  a  moment,  or  diminished  ought  of  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  her  father,  till  he  had  fallen  asleep. 
Then  she  turned  to  the  inevitable  future,  but 
with  no  terror  or  fear.  Her  voice  was  as  calm 
and  her  look  as  sweet  and  tender  as  ever.  In¬ 
stead  of  needing  to  be  sustained  and  supported 
by  the  sympathy  of  those  around  her,  she  rather 
inspired  courage  in  them.  She  had  no  fear  of 
what  was  before  her.  Death  was  but  the  good 
angel  to  conduct  her  into  the  world  where  there 
is  no  more  sickness  and  no  more  pain ;  no  sorrow 
and  no  separation.  So  she  lived  and  so  she 
died.  Remembering  all  this,  one  who  hardly 
knew  her  but  as  we  all  knew  her,  would  lay 
this  little  flower  upon  her  new  made  grave. 

H.  M.  F. 


GOING  AWAY. 

It  may  be  only  for  a  short  holiday,  or  for  the 
whole  summer,  yet  the  sensation  is  mingled  with 
sadness;  there  is  always  a  kind  of  solemnity  in 
the  act  of  leaving  one’s  home,  perhaps  not  to 
return.  Planning  for  an  outing  or  for  a  change 
of  residence,  is  enlivening  and  full  of  anticipa¬ 
tion,  enterprise,  hope,  and  joy;  but  shutting  up 
the  house  and  setting  off  is  quite  a  serious  busi¬ 
ness.  Running  back  to  your  darkened  room  for 
something  overlooked,  you  feel  yourself  an  in¬ 
truder  on  the  silence  and  shadow  that  have 
already  taken  possession ;  a  sudden  awe  of  the 
place  comes  over  you;  this  familiar  place  so 
swiftly  grown  strange!  If  you  had  the  time, 
you  would  sit  down  in  your  chair  by  your  desk 
just  to  assert  yourself  as  the  rightful  tenant; 
but  being  hurried  you  rush  out  closing  the  dixir 
with  a  furtive  sense  of  being  pursued,  as  if  to 
shut  in  the  vacancy  to  which  you  have  given 
over  your  home.  These  are  shadows  of  the 
awfulness  there  is  in  a  final  departure. 

Straying  into  the  pier  where  the  departing 
ships  hang  by  slender  moorings,  like  great  eagles 
stooping  to  the  earth,  you  hail  some  chance  ac¬ 
quaintance  just  away  for  a  little  rest  and  pass  a 
few  cheery  phrases;  it  is  like  a  meeting  on 
the  street,  or  in  some  friendly  bouse.  But 
when  the  last  line  is  dropp<^  and  the  ship’s  hull 
vanishes,  so  quick,  so  still,  there  is  a  sudden 
recoil  upon  yourself  in  a  certain  dull  pang  of 
regret  that  some  last  word  had  not  been  differ¬ 
ent  ;  you  have  a  consciousness  that  you  had  been 
surprised  by  an  occasion  to  which  you  had  not 
proved  yourself  equal.  Last  words  are  irrevoca¬ 
ble,  and  therefore  we  dread  to  utter  them.  The 
separation  may  not  be  long.  To-day  the  longest 
interval  of  silence  between  us  is  shortened  by  the 
electric  wires  to  five  or  six  days,  and  we  can 
send  corrections  and  revisions  of  our  speech 
across  the  sea.  Why  should  we  measure  our 
words  when  mistakes  are  so  soon  corrected  ? 

The  contrast  with  the  separations  of  old  times 
is  very  striking.  Do  you  recall  your  first  going 
away,  when  silence  stole  over  the  family  circle 
and  the  old  Bible  and  the  prayer  from  which  all 
rose  with  hearts  subdued  and  eyes  running  over, 
cast  a  spell  in  which  miles  of  the  outward  way 
were  drowned  ?  To  some  of  us  that  spell  is  a 
living  presence  even  yet. 

Up  yonder  on  the  Orange  mountain  is  the  lit¬ 
tle  woodland  church  where  the  beloved  William 
Adame  used  to  worship  the  later  summers  of  his 
stay  among  us.  Behind  the  vestry  is  a  memorial 
room  from  whose  window  his  face  looks  upon  all 
who  there  may  come  together,  and  on  the  preach¬ 
er’s  left  is  a  mural  tablet,  bearing  hie  name 
with  the  legend:  “He  being  dead  yet  speaketh.” 
The  last  letter  he  ever  wrote  us  was  from  his 
home  on  that  height.  “I  have  fled  from  my 
house  in  town  to  the  hills  for  coolness  and 
rest,”  spoke  our  revered  friend  on  that  summer 
day.  Standing  in  that  pulpit  on  the  last  two 
Sabbaths,  we  have  had  a  new  sense  of  fellowship 
with  them  who  have  gone  up  higher.  Is  it  that 
the  walls  of  silence  are  thinning ;  that  no  one 
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can  go  BO  very  far  away  ?  The  world  has  lost 
its  solitudes;  few  places  are  left  where  even  a 
fugitive  may  hide.  Distance  is  no  barrier  to 
communion;  the  farthest  absent  may  be  the 
most  in  our  eye.  These  summer  days  take  us 
often  to  the  old  churches  round  which  great 
congregations  of  our  dead  are  gathered.  Two 
intervals  separate  us  from  them,  the  years  since 
they  departed  and  the  space  inscrutable  between 
earth  and  heaven.  Yet  they  are  not  so  distant 
as  we  once  thought;  to-day  we  touch  their  hands 
rather  than  their  tombs ;  we  hear  their  speech 
above  the  duets  of  silence.  How  glad  we  are 
that  heaven  is  nigh;  that  the  good  and  great 
who  go  from  us  may  whisper  words  of  cheer  and 
welcome  to  us  who  linger.  “Do  they  never  come 
back?’’  asks  Dr.  Hepwortb;  who  shall  say  us 
nay  ?  The  stars  unseen  by  day,  seem  to  be  glad 
of  the  shadow  through  which  we  can  see  them 
shine.  Life’s  after  glows  are  lit  by  more  stars 
than  our  hard  daylight  ever  discloses. 

Once  in  the  upper  Connecticut  valley,  by  an 
old  homestead,  a  group  of  children  to  the  third 
generation,  of  the  dear  old  people  who  had  gone 
hence,  were  standing  together  and  faced  Mt. 
Washington  forty  miles  below.  It  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  summit  house  could  be  seen ; 
the  more  practical  denied  it  as  impossible.  Just 
then  the  evening  sun  caught  the  windows  of  the 
house  on  the  mountain  and  sent  into  their  faces 
a  brilliant  gleam  which  silenced  every  one.  We 
have  often  thought  how  that  star  on  the  heights 
foretold  the  discoveries  of  a  personal  journey. 
We  have  not  yet  crossed  the  sea.  nor  climbed  the 
height ;  to  some  our  Father’s  House  is  simply 
impossible.  Do  we  not  know  that  the  beam  of 
glory  from  its  windows  is  hovering  over  us,  yea, 
drawing  ever  nearer  ?  Watch  and  you  shall  see ! 

They  have  gone  before  and  we  too  are  going 
away.  After  all,  it  is  but  a  short  journey  and  a 
slight  separation.  Everyone  goes  away  fora 
little  while;  what  is  that  “little  while’’  of 
which  Jesus  spoke  ?  And  the  last  going  away 
is  simply  going  home. 


The  Lambeth  Conference,  now  in  session,  like 
the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council,  is  of  recent  in¬ 
auguration,  the  first  one,  called  by  Archbishop 
Longley,  having  been  held  in  1867,  when  sev¬ 
enty-six  bishops  came  together.  The  second 
was  held  in  1878,  Archbishop  Tait  presiding, 
with  108  delegates.  The  third  conference,  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  late  Dr.  Benson,  numbered  14.5 
bishops,  and  the  present  one  invited  but  one  or 
two  short  of  two  hundred.  A  morning  commu¬ 
nion  and  one  or  two  other  services  of  a  minor 
character,  having  been  previously  held  at  Lam¬ 
beth  chapel,  the  public  inauguration  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  took  place  on  the  evening  of  July  let  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  an  occasion  of  spe¬ 
cial,  even  unusual  display,  on  the  part  of  chief 
prelates.  They  were  marshalled  in  procession 
in  the  order  of  their  consecration,  the  countries 
subject  to  Great  Britain  being  represented  as 
never  before.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  the  central  figure.  He  is  described  as  re¬ 
splendent  in  scarlet,  his  train  brrne  by  two 
bearers  in  white  surplices  and  preceded  by  the 
Archepiscopal  cross.  The  Archbishop  of  York, 
(Dr.  Maclaggan)  preached  the  sermon.  On 
Friday  there  was  a  pilgrimage  to  Ebbsfieet  in 
honor  of  St.  Augustine,  the  occasion  proving  a 
very  interesting  one.  On  Saturday  there  was  a 
visit  to  St.  Martin’s,  which  claims  to  be  the  old¬ 
est  parish  church  in  Britain,  and  at  11.30  the 
Cathedral  service,  which  was  marked  by  unu¬ 
sual  pomp  and  dignity,  151  Bishops  and  Arch¬ 
bishops,  the  clergy  in  their  vestments,  army 
officers  in  large  numbers  in  uniform,  and  the  cor¬ 
porations  of  all  the  British  towns  round  about 
in  their  robes  of  office,  crowding  the  great 
church.  The  Archbishop  delivered  his  Allocu¬ 
tion  as  the  chief  incident  of  the  occasion.  It 
was  pot  until  the  following  Monday  that  the 
Conference  settled  down  to  business. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  ETOKV  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  has  this  reference 
to  the  rise  of  Mormonism  in  Western  New  York: 

“The  Mormons  make  nuch  of  the  so  called 
‘Book  of  Mormon,’  claiming  it  to  be  inspired. 
Of  course,  they  get  further  revelations,  at  any 
time,  through  their  leaders,  as  exigencies  arise, 
but  this  is  their  great  foundation.  It  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  mere  literary  plagiarism,  hypo¬ 
critically  palmed  off  by  Joseph  Smith  as  a  divine 
revelation.  Its  origin  is  thus  involved  in  false¬ 
hood  and  blasphemy.  The  original  of  it  was 
a  romance,  written  by  Rev.  Solomon  Spalding, 
a  Congregational  minister,  in  1816.  The  manu¬ 
script  came  into  the  possession  of  Joseph  Smith, 
and  he,  sitting  behind  a  curtain,  dictated  the 
‘Book  of  Mormon’  from  it  to  Oliver  Cowdry, 
who  wrote  it  down.  Smith  pretended  that  the 
book  was  discovered  to  him  by  a  revelation,  and 
dug  up  from  the  side  of  a  hill  not  far  from 
Palmyra,  in  the  county  of  Ontario,  New  York. 
The  claim  was  made  by  Smith  that  the  writing 
on  the  plates  was  engraved  in  ‘reformed 
Elgyptian,  ’  which  he  was  unable  to  read  until 
magic  spectacles,  which  he  called  his  Urim  and 
Thummim,  were  given  to  him,  enabling  him 
both  to  read  and  translate  into  English.  The 
spectacles  and  the  metal  plates  have  disappeared, 
and  the  story  of  the  dictation  makes  tolerably 
clear  the  manner  in  which  ‘The  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon’  had  its  origin.  The  falsity  and  duplic¬ 
ity  attending  the  construction  and  explanation 
of  this  book  are  on  a  par  with  the  other  elements 
of  the  teaching  and  the  management  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  ’  ’ 

Spalding  is  described  as  a  bed  ridden  invalid, 
yet  a  man  of  active  imagination,  and  thus  it 
was  he  wrote  the  story  of  the  wanderings  in 
America  of  one  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  just 
to  relievo  utter  weariness,  making  use  of  the  Old 
Testament  form  of  narrative  with  which  he  was 
specially  familiar.  Thus  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
(as  we  are  assured  by  Mrs.  Dickinson,  a  distant 
relative  of  Spalding),  had  its  genesis.  Some 
considerable  time  after  its  completion  the  man¬ 
uscript  found  its  way  to  a  printing  office  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  was  there  read  by  an  erratic 
young  fellow  who  had  figured  here  and  there  as 
a  camp  meeting  exhorter,  but  whose  name 
escapes  us  at  this  moment.  He  was  greatly 
taken  with  the  story  and  secretly  copied  it,  but 
in  a  very  imperfect,  illiterate  form.  Ihis  stolen 
treasure  he  ultimately  disposed  of  to  young  Joe 
Smith,  whom,  it  would  appear,  he  already 
knew,  and  like  enough  admired  for  his  success 
in  getting  a  living  by  his  wits  rather  than  by 
honest  hum-drum  work.  Like  his  friend.  Smith 
was  greatly  taken  with  the  narrative.  As  he 
read  and  re-read  it,  at  first  with  difficulty,  he 
being  little  used  to  manuscript  of  any  sort,  it 
seems  to  have  dawned  upon  him  to  use  it  for  his 
own  ends.  Cunning — to  use  a  word  often  applied 
to  him  by  those  who  knew  him  well,  secretive,  un¬ 
scrupulous,  and  having  witnessed  the  credulity  of 
common  people.  Smith  saw  a  chance  to  set  him¬ 
self  up  as  one  inspired  from  heaven.  Here  was 
the  opportunity  to  use  the  marvellous  story  that 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.  The  dark  cave  and 
the  golden  plates  next  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  but  this  method  of  com¬ 
passing  the  element  of  inspiration  was  too  crude 
fur  even  those  days,  and  it  had  little  influence. 
The  money  having  been  contributed  for  its 
printing  by  one  Harris,  a  farmer  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  Smith  took  his' precious  manuscript 
to  Palmyra  for  publication,  but  in  instalments 
of  a  few  pages  at  a  time,  and  with  the  injunc¬ 
tion  that  the  printer  follow  copy  exactly,  in 
every  particular,  the  ostensible  author  being 
on  hand  each  day  to  convey  the  original  away 
as  soon  as  put  in  type.  The  tradition  is  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  office  was  in  favor  of  obey 
ing  Smith’s  repeated  injunction,  literatim  'ef 
punctuatim,  in  which  case  the  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon  as  redacted  by  the  seer,  Joseph  Smith, 
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would  have  carried  its  cure  in  itself,  in  its  utter 
want  of  typographical  correctness  and  literary 
form.  The  fact  that  an  ignoramus,  indeed  two 
of  them,  had  been  tampering  with  the  original 
whatever  it  might  have  been,  to  its  fatal  dam¬ 
age,  would  have  been  apparent  to  all.  One  Cow 
dry,  an  intelligent,  practical  printer,  here  came 
to  the  rescue.  He  protested  that  its  issue  in 
the  form  proposed  and  indeed  formally  required 
by  Smith,  would  disgrace  any  respectable  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  urged  this  common  sense  view  of 
the  matter  so  strongly  that  even  Smith,  who 
with  all  his  ignorance,  was  a  very  sharp  and 
shrewd  fellow,  consented  to  his  emendations,  at 
first  reluctantly,  as  they  averaged  many  to  the 
page.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Book  of  Mormon 
narrowly  escaped  coming  to  the  miserable  end 
which  it  deserved.  Cowdry,  who  was  for  many 
years  afterward  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  the 
Daily  Democrat  of  Rochester,  was  its  rescuer 
from  the  amused  curiosity  and  contempt  which 
it  otherwise  must  have  excited,  wherever  read. 


THE  (iOOH  TIMES  COME. 

We  have  been  a  long  time  waiting  for  the 
“good  times  coming,’’  but,  at  last,  (if  we  can 
accept  the  opinion  of  those  who  profess  to  be 
wise  in  such  matters),  the  good  times  have  come. 
It  is  not  only  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  far 
North,  that  brighten  the  prospect,  but  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  West  are  of  abundant  harvests 
that  are  just  at  this  moment  in  demand  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Russia  that  has  supplied  the  wants  of  England, 
has  hardly  enough  to  feed  her  own  people. 
India  is  in  a  state  of  famine,  and  its  wants  can¬ 
not  be  supplied  from  any  outposts  of  the  great 
English  empire.  Australia  has  nothing  to  send, 
and  even  the  Argentine  in  South  America,  that 
has  been  heretofore  a  competitor  with  our  own 
prairies  in  the  production  of  grain,  has  now  so 
small  a  crop  that  it  has  to  import  from  abroad. 
Thus  there  seem  to  be  short  crops  all  over  the 
world  except  in  the  United  States.  Now  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  not  the  people  to  rejoice  in  the  calam¬ 
ities  of  others,  but  we  may  be  thankful  that 
after  three  “lean  years’’  our  time  of  prosperity 
has  come.  Every  ship  that  goes  abroad  laden 
with  supplies,  insures  an  inflow  of  money  in 
return. 

Then  the  settlement  of  the  tariff  is  a  result 
that  must  set  the  wheels  of  industry  going. 
In  this  we  do  not  assume  to  say  whether  the 
tariff  is  a  good  one  or  not.  I  once  heard  an  emi¬ 
nent  judge  of  New  York  say  that  it  was  not  so 
important  to  have  a  case  in  litigation  settled 
right  as  to  have  it  settled  and  out  of  the  way. 
So  in  legislation  as  to  the  tariff.  As  long 
as  it  was  unsettled,  the  people  were  in  perplexity 
as  to  what  might  come  to  pass.  But  now  that 
it  has  been  enacted  by  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  has  been,  or  will  be  immediately,  signed  by 
the  President,  it  may  be  considered  as  settling 
the  law  for  the  rest  of  this  administration. 
With  all  these  assurances  of  better  times  to 
come  let  us  thank  God  and  take  courage. 


Plans  have  been  filed  by  Cady,  Berg  and  See, 
architects,  for  two  new  buildings  connected  with 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  one  for  a  two 
story  brick  and  stone  lecture  ball  to  be  erected 
at  the  north  wing  of  the  Museum  proper,  to  cost 
$150,000,  and  the  other  for  a  six  story  brick  and 
stone  Museum  to  be  attached  to  the  west  wing 
of  the  main  building,  at  the  cost  of  $400,000. 
The  valuable  collections  of  the  Museum  are  in¬ 
creasing  so  rapidly  that  additional  space  is 
needed  ;  and  the  lecture  courses  arranged  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Museum  are  growing  in  number 
and  interest  each  year,  and  doing  much  for  the 
scientific  education  of  our  young  people.  We 
hope  that  these  plans  will  meet  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Buildings,  so  that  work 
can  be  commenced  upon  the  new  additions  at  an 
early  date. 
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OFF  FOR  THE  NORTH  POLE  ! 

Lieutenant  Peary  and  his  party  left  Boston 
on  Monday  on  the  steam  sealing  bark  Hope, 
hound  for  Northern  Greenland,  where  they  are 
going  to  establish  a  settlement  at  some  far 
northern  point  as  a  base  of  supplies  for  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Pole  in  1898,  and  a  party  of 
Esquimaux  will  be  left  at  the  station,  who  will 
spend  the  year  preparing  for  it. 

Lieutenant  Peary’s  wife  and  daughter  accom¬ 
pany  him,  and  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  of  Meriden, 
Connecticut,  also  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  an  artist,  a  taxidermist,  a 
surgeon  and  a  party  under  Professor  C.  H.  Hitch¬ 
cock  of  Dartmouth  College  to  study  glaciers  and 
the  relics  of  old  Norse  colonists  from  Iceland, 
and  a  party  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  who  are  to  spend  the  winter  in 
the  North  hunting,  beside  two  representatives 
of  the  National  Museum.  These  scientitic  par¬ 
ties  will  be  left  at  various  points  along  the 
coast  of  Greenland  on  the  Northern  voyage  andj 
picked  up  on  the  return  voyage  some  five  weeks 
later. 

This  departure  seems  tame  and  commonplace 
compared  to  that  of  the  Swedish  party  which 
started  from  the  island  of  Tromsoe,  on  the  11th, 
in  a  balloon  in  the  midst  of  a  gale  of  wind.  The 
three  men,  Andree,  Strindberg  and  Fraenkel, 
went  off  in  gay  spirits  and  happy  confidence, 
with  fiags  dying,  caps  waving  and  shouting 
“Greetings  to  all  at  home  in  Sweden.’’  In  the 
very  beginning  they  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
being  driven  against  a  rock  in  Sweerenburg 
Sound,  but  escaped  unharmed,  and  were  last 
seen  moving  northward  over  the  peninsular  of 
Hollaendernaes,  exactly  as  they  bad  planned. 
As  they  will  probably  be  driven  toward  Green 
land  or  the  northern  coast  of  America,  they 
may  meet  some  of  our  Northern  voyagers,  but 
the  beet  scientific  opinion  is  not  sanguine  of 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  although  reports 
from  it  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest. 

Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  of  families 
and  in  the  best  of  newspapers,  even  while  try¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  our  best  friends. 
Last  week  we  received  the  Address  of  Dr. 
Charles  Cutbbert  Hall  at  Holyoke,  that  was 
forwarded  to  us  in  printed  slips,  which  had  every 
appearance  of  having  been  put  in  type  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  distributed  to  papers  tc  be  published 
in  full  or  in  part.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy  we 
had  it  set  up  at  once,  even  though  at  some  incon¬ 
venience,  and  sent  immediately  to  the  author  for 
final  revision,  but  as  he  bad  gone  to  his  summer 
retreat,  it  did  not  reach  him  in  time.  And 
now  it  appears  that,  as  printed,  there  were  some 
errors  that  should  have  been  corrected.  How¬ 
ever,  we  must  think  that  most  of  them  were 
hardly  visible  to  the  natural  eye,  as  our  own 
careful  reading  has  failed  to  discover  them.  At 
any  rate  it  is  well  worth  reading  as  it  is,  and  it 
may  stimulate  the  eagerness  of  readers  to  set 
them  on  a  search  for  the  “errors.”  An  inquiry 
of  this  kind,  while  it  might  uncover  a  few  print 
ers’  mistakes,  would  give  the  reader  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  large  proportions  of  this 
grand  address.  Thus  good  may  come  out  of  evil. 


Dr.  Monro  Gibson  of  St.  Johnswood,  London, 
is  President  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Free  Churches  of  Great  Britain, 
a  recent  organization  but  one  which  bids  fair 
to  exert  a  very  salutary  influence  upon  the  Non- 
conforming  brotherhood  of  that  country,  and 
which  may,  and  probably  will,  extend  to 
Britain’s  many  colonies.  Dr.  Gibson,  however, 
has  an  eye  to  practical  results,  and  recently  gave 
it  as  his  judgment  that  “the  permanence  o’  the 
Federation  Movement  depends  upon  the  fidelity 
with,  which  each  Council  cooperates  in  the 
evangelization  of  its  locality.”  In  other  words, 
these  churches  are  combined  to  look  after  and 
shepherd  their  own  people,  and  all  that  fairly 
belong  to  or  may  be  reached  by  them.  This  pur¬ 
pose  is  definite,  and  it  is  exceedingly  impor¬ 
tant,  and  also  entirely  practicable. 


LUGHAHE. 

Standing  in  a  great  railway  station  for  a  little 
while  as  the  trains  depart,  one  gets  a  new  notion 
of  the  things  thought  essential  to  a  journey  or 
needful  in  the  new  residence.  The  wisdom  of 
a  traveler  is  in  selection ;  the  right  things  to 
take  and  the  proper  things  to  leave  behind  re¬ 
quire  trained  skill,  and  proclaim  the  merit  or 
the  misery  of  their  owner.  The  old  Romans 
called  luggage  “impedimenta”;  out  of  that  we 
have  gotten  a  theory  of  traveling  “light”  in 
order  to  speed  or  comfort.  We  recall  a  lad  who 
planned  a  boat  cruise  and  when  hie  luggage 
was  on  board,  there  was  no  room  for  himself  I 
The  mistake  of  taking,  or  trying  to  take,  too 
much  wiih  us,  runs  over  into  other  spheres  of 
life.  To  be  “cumbered  about  with  much”  that 
will  only  cumber,  no  matter  bow  good  it  is,  is 
to  be  hindered,  distressed,  defeated. 

One  of  the  evils  of  too  much  luggage  is  the 
distress  of  others.  One  day  we  saw  an  old  fash¬ 
ioned  stage  coach  loaded  up  with  one  man’s 
luggage  and  we  bad  to  sit  astride  of  the  stuff  in 
order  to  ride !  He  was  a  man  of  culture,  not 
wanting  in  genial  temper  but  very  “English” 
and  not  a  comfortable  companion  for  hot 
weather.  Some  of  us  are  inclined  to  load  up 
the  carriages  in  which  others  have  rights,  till 
they  feel  themselves  wronged.  The  way  to 
heaven  is  like  a  summer  journey,  and  if  any  of 
us  obstruct  our  fellow  travelers  with  “personal 
baggage,”  it  becomes  us  to  reduce  the  luggage 
and  reform. 

THE  MISUSE  OF  POWER. 

One  does  not  rough  it  long  in  this  wicked 
world,  without  seeing  more  cruelty,  both  toward 
human  beings,  and  toward  animals,  than  one 
cares  to  think  about.  .  . 

If  it  belonged  to  the  past  alone,  to  barbarous 
dispositions,  or  to  savage  life,  one  might  wisely 
forget  it;  for  the  dark  pages  of  human  history 
are  unwholesome  as  well  as  unpleasant  reading. 

But  those  in  whose  hands  lie  the  destinies  of 
the  young,  and  of  the  beasts  who  serve  and  love 
us ;  of  the  weak,  the  friendless,  the  sick  and  the 
insane;  have  not  this  excuse  for  ignoring  the 
black  records  of  man’s  abuse  of  power.  .  . 

Men  who  act  for  those  who  have  no  natural 
protectors,  or  have  lost  the  power  of  protecting 
themselves,  who  legislate  for  those  who  have  no 
voice  in  the  making  of  laws,  and  fur  the  brute 
creation,  which  we  win  to  our  love,  and  domes¬ 
ticate  for  our  convenience;  who  apprentice  or¬ 
phan  boys  and  girls;  who  meddle  with  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  weak  women,  sick  persons  and  young 
children,  are  bound  to  face  a  far  sadder  issue. 
Even  in  these  days  when  human  love  again  and 
again  proves  itself  not  only  stronger  than  death, 
but  stronger  than  all  the  selfish  hopes  of  life.  .  . 
Man,  as  man,  is  no  more  to  be  trusted  with  un¬ 
checked  power  than  hitherto.  The  secret  his¬ 
tories  of  households,  where  power  should  be 
safest  in  the  bands  of  love;  of  hospitals,  of 
schools,  of  orphanages,  of  poor-houses,  of  lunatic 
asylums,  of  religious  communities,  founded  for 
God’s  worship  and  man’s  pity;  of  institutions 
which  assume  the  sacred  title,  as  well  as  the 
responsibilities  of  home — from  the  single  guar¬ 
dian  of  some  rural  idiot,  to  the  great  society 
which  bears  the  sacred  rame  of  Jesus— have 
each  and  all  their  dark  stories,  their  hushed- 
up  scandals  proved  how  dire  is  the  need  of  pub 
lie  opinion  without,  and  of  righteous  care 
within,  that  what  is  well  begun  should  be  well 
continued  ? 

If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  think  of  what 
he  has  seen,  and  heard,  and  read,  and  known  of, 
and  he  will  surely  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
human  nature  cannot,  even  in  the  very  service 
of  charity,  be  safely  trusted  with  the  secret 
exercise  of  irresponsible  power,  and  that  no  light 
can  be  too  fierce  to  beat  upon,  and  purify  every 
spot  where  the  weak  are  committed  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  consciences  of  the  strong. 

J.  H.  Ewing. 


HEATH  OF  REV.  FRANKLIN  S.  HOWE. 
Another  very  highly  esteemed  minister  has 
just  closed  a  long  laborious  and  useful  life,  and 
enterd  the  blessed  rest  of  those  who  die  in  the 
Lord.  Rev.  Franklin  S.  Howe,  after  an  illness 
of  about  six  weeks,  died  at  hie  home  in  Bur- 
dett,  Schuyler  county,  New  York,  July  13th, 
having  nearly  finished  his  88th  year.  He  was 
born  in  Springfield,  Vermont,  August  26th, 
1809.  While  yet  a  lad,  his  parents  moved  into 
the  unbroken  forest  of  Western  New  York,  and 
cleared  a  farm  in  Monroe  county  a  short  die 
tance  west  of  Rochester.  His  academic  educa¬ 
tion  was  obtained  at  the  Oxford  Academy,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Chenango  county.  New  York.  After  this 
he  spent  three  years  as  teacher  in  the  Canan¬ 
daigua  Academy,  and  also  taught  classes  of 
young  ladies  in  the  Ontario  Seminary.  During 
these  years  he  pursued  higher  studies  and  in 
1838  was  admitted  to  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Auburn.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year  ho 
left  the  seminary  and  became  the  general  agent 
of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  for  the 
West  and  South,  with  headquarters  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  and 
afterward  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the 
Transylvania  Presbytery.  He  became  a  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  preacher. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Humphrey  he  supplied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Louisville  for  three  months,  and  when  the 
pastor  returned  a  precious  revival  followed,  in 
which  the  young  evangelist  preached  on  alter¬ 
nate  days  with  the  pastor  for  several  weeks. 
Later  he  removed  his  headquarters  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  and  traveled  extensively  through  the 
South,  preaching  and  giving  public  addresses 
in  behalf  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union. 

While  in  Cincinnati  he  met  the  lady  whom 
he  married.  Miss  Clara  Pierson,  daughter  of  an 
eminent  physician  of  New  York  city.  After 
this  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Chilicothe,  Ohio.  His  wife’s  health 
being  broken  down  largely  through  lose  of  their 
only  child,  he  removed  to  New  York  city  that 
she  might  have  the  skillful  aid  of  her  father. 
After  protracted  illness  she  died.  While  in  New 
York  he  entered  into  mission  work  among  the 
tenement  houses  and  the  neglected  poor.  He 
also  became  acting  pastor  of  the  Sixth  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  as  successor  of  Dr.  Horace  Eaton. 
Being  prostrated  by  overwork  he  was  advised  to 
take  a  country  charge.  He  was  called  to  the 
church  in  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  and  became 
its  pastor.  While  there,  he  married  Miss  Martha 
R.  Stewart  of  Brooklyn,  who  for  nearly  forty 
years  proved  a  most  efficient,  model  pastor's 
wife.  His  next  charge  and  bis  longest  pastorate 
was  at  Watkins.  Here  he  built  up  a  strong 
church,  and  personally  superintended  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  church  edifice  and  manse,  costing 
nearly  $50,000,  the  generous  gift  of  the  late  Hon. 
John  Macree. 

His  health  again  giving  way,  be  spent  consid¬ 
erable  time  in  Europe  traveling  and  sight-seeing 
with  his  wife.  His  health  being  fully  restored, 
he  returned  to  his  ministerial  work  and  labored 
with  acceptance  and  success  as  stated  supply. 
He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  several  churches 
to  which  he  ministered.  He  was  diligent,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  attentive  and  tactful  in  pastoral  work  ; 
a  plain,  direct,  faithful  preacher  of  the  Word,  a 
lover  of  true  spiritual  revivals,  a  friend  of  all 
measures  that  promote  true  godliness,  a  genial 
friend  to  the  young,  an  uncompromising  laborer 
in  reforms ;  always  ready  for  every  good  word 
and  work  in  the  cause  of  his  divine  Master. 

He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Watkins  by 
the  side  of  his  beloved  wife.  His  funeral  was 
largely  attended.  At  his  own  request  the  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Cowles  of 
Elmira  College,  and  remarks  were  added  by  Rev. 
C.  C.  Carr,  an  intimate  friend  of  sixty  years’ 
acquaintance  and  fraternal  love.  A.  W.  C. 
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DEATH  OF  ROBERT  H.  FULTON,  D.D. 

A  great  sorrowing  congregation  gathered  in 
the  Northminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  last  Thursday  P.M  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  beloved  pastor,  the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Ful¬ 
ton,  D.D.  The  Revs.  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D. , 
S.  A.  Mutchmore,  D.D.,  W.  L.  Ledwith,  D.  D., 
John  S.  Macintosh,  D.D. ,  and  J.  R.  Miller, 
D.D.,  participated  in  the  services.  Dr.  Miller 
delivered  the  address,  of  which  some  extracts 
are  given : 

The  story  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  Dr.  Fulton  was  born  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  was  graduated  from  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College ;  spent  four  years  in  teach¬ 
ing — one  of  his  pupils  of  those  years  taking  part 
in  this  service  to-day — entered  the  Western  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  in  Allegheny  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1872.  The  same  year  be  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Baltimore,  where  for  eleven 
years  he  remained,  doing  a  noble  work  of  which 
memories  are  warmly  cherished  in  loving  hearts 
and  whose  memorials  remain  in  many  lives 
turned  to  Christ,  in  many  hearts  comforted  and 
strengthened.  In  1883  he  was  called  to  the 
Northminster  Church,  where  now  for  fourteen 
years  he  has  wrought  with  great  diligence  and 
power. 

In  the  few  minutes  we  may  fittingly  linger 
here,  but  the  briefest  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the 
name  and  memory  of  our  friend.  Among  his 
fellowmen.  Dr.  Fulton  was  always  conspicuous. 
His  tall,  erect  form  attracted  attention  wherever 
he  went.  He  was  modest,  retiring,  almost  shy, 
never  obtruding  himself,  shrinking  rather,  and 
yet  he  was  a  man  who  could  not  pass  anywhere 
unnoticed.  He  was  one  Of  those  men  people 
would  turn  to  look  after  on  the  street. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  with  not  a 
weak  line  in  his  face.  He  was  a  manly  man. 
If  courage,  truth,  strength,  gentleness  and  sym¬ 
pathy  are  qualities  of  Christian  manhood,  Dr. 
Fulton  was  a  man  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to 
the  sole  of  his  foot.  No  one  ever  thought  of 
charging  him  with  anything  that  was  not 
manly — that  was  not  beautiful  and  worthy  and 
right. 

A  few  of  the  marked  features  of  his  character 
may  be  merely  mentioned,  that  the  lessons  of 
his  life,  the  qualities  he  stood  for  among  men, 
may  be  impressed  upon  us.  He  was  a  man  of 
deep  sympathies.  All  human  life  had  its  inter¬ 
est  for  him.  He  loved  people.  He  entered  into 
their  experiences.  He  was  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  their  infirmities.  He  shared  their 
griefs  and  was  glad  in  their  joys.  He  cared  for 
whatever  was  of  interest  and  value  to  them. 
Like  his  Master  he  was  a  compassionate  man, 
carrying  men's  burdens  and  ready  ever  to  give 
help. 

Another  quality  was  the  depth  and  intensity 
of  his  friendships.  To  a  stranger  it  may  not 
have  been  apparent  that  be  had  an  unusual 
capacity  for  friendship.  There  was  but  little 
demonstration  in  his  manner.  His  friendship 
was  not  of  the  effusive  kind.  He  made  no  ex¬ 
travagant  professions  or  protestations.  Perhaps 
he  seemed  cold  and  almost  ungenial  to  those 
who  met  him  only  rarely  and  superficially.  He 
was  not  in  baste  in  choosing  his  friends.  His 
friendships  were  growths,  not  sudden  impulses. 
But  when  he  took  a  man  for  his  friend  it  was 
no  light  compact  that  his  heart  made  with  him. 
He  entered  deeply  into  hie  friend’s  life.  There 
was  never  anything  unwholesome  in  his  affec¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  helpful,  quickening,  inspiring 
friend. 

Love  of  nature  was  almost  a  passion  with 
him.  He  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  fields 
and  woods  as  in  his  library.  He  knew  every 


tree  and  bush  and  plant  and  fiower.  He  knew 
the  song  of  every  bird,  and  was  familiar  with 
the  haunts  and  homes  and  habits  of  the  feath 
ered  tribes.  In  his  later  years  he  grew  won- 
drously  gentle-hearted  toward  all  living  things. 
He  gave  up  hunting— much  as  he  loved  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  it— because  he  could  not  bear  to  in¬ 
flict  pain  or  death  on  any  innocent  creature. 
Nature  had  wonderful  influence  over  him.  He 
received  great  mental  quickening  from  a  walk 
in  the  fields  or  in  the  woods. 

Dr.  Fulton  was  a  lover  of  his  home.  Of  what 
he  was  in  that  sacred  inner  circle,  and  to  his 
best-beloved,  who  made  that  home  for  him,  it 
is  not  fitting  that  any  word  should  be  spoken 
here  to-day.  The  veil  should  not  be  drawn. 
The  hearts  that  cherish  the  precious  memories 
of  bis  love  and  tenderness  within  the  home 
doors  will  always  hold  their  treasures  as  dearer 
than  anything  else  in  this  world.  He  loved  bis 
home.  No  matter  where  he  was  during  the  day, 
be  sought  if  possible  to  come  back  to  his  own 
home  to  sleep.  In  the  sacredness  of  that  holy 
shelter  he  was  always  at  his  best.  He  brought 
the  sweetest  offerings  of  his  heart’s  affection  to 
the  home  altar.  In  the  home  relation  he  re¬ 
vealed  the  finest  qualities  of  his  nature — those 
shy  graces,  those  timid  tendernesses,  which 
those  who  met  him  only  in  the  outer  world, 
never  saw. 

Another  feature  in  Dr.  Fulton’s  character  was 
his  exceeding  thoughtfulness  of  the  feelings  of 
others.  He  was  most  careful  not  to  give'pain 
to  another  heart  by  any  word  or  act.  Some  of 
us  are  disposed  to  be  heedless  in  this  regard. 
We  hurt  our  best  friends  by  our  ungentle  man¬ 
ner,  or  by  thoughtless  speech  or  unfit  act.  In 
all  his  relations  with  others — with  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  the  unworthy,  as  well  as  with  the  most 
refined  and  cultured  and  worthy — Dr.  Fulton 
showed  ever  the  same  gentle  care.  Even  in 
the  excitement  of  argument  or  controversy, 
however  warmly  he  might  plead  his  cause,  no 
one  can  remember  any  personality,  any  word 
that  left  a  sting. 

If  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Christian 
gentleman  is  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
every  other  man.  Dr.  Fulton  was  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  we  have  ever  had  among  us. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  a  word  of  his  religion. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He 
lived  on  close,  intimate  terms  with  his  Master. 
He  knew  no  other  friend  so  well.  His  life  was 
the  fruit  of  this  holy  friendship.  His  personal 
character  w'as  the  development,  the  outworking, 
of  his  inner  life.  He  did  not  talk  much,  or  to 
many  people,  of  his  religious  experiences.  He 
was  reticent  concerning  his  personal  feelings. 
It  was  his  way  to  live  out  his  religion  in  act, 
in  disposition,  in  quality  of  character,  in  min¬ 
istry  of  love,  rather  than  to  express  it  in  word 
Yet  he  was  a  man  of  deep  and  very  real  experi¬ 
ence.  The  word  of  Christ  lived  in  him  richly. 
He  never  doubted  the  love  of  Christ.  His  was 
a  heart-religion — Christ  living  in  him.  He  was 
a  wonderfully  reverent  man.  Yet  be  hated  cant. 
No  man  was  ever  more  free  from  sanctimonious¬ 
ness.  His  heart  was  full  of  the  love  of  Christ 
and  that  love  poured  itself  out  in  a  beautiful, 
real,  sincere  Christian  life.  His  creed  was  all 
written  out  and  expressed  in  his  character. 

Dr.  Fulton  was  a  great  preacher.  Let  me 
quote  from  a  letter  received  this  morning  written 
by  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook— a  noble,  worthy 
tribute:  “It  is  a  great  loss  indeed,  that  the 
church  has  suffered.  I  have  regarded  Dr.  Ful¬ 
ton,  since  I  came  to  know  him  more  intimately, 
as  the  most  brilliant  mind  in  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  say  in  the  entire  ranks  of  our  city 
clergy.  He  came  as  near  to  genius  as  any  man 
I  have  lately  met.  The  beauty,  force  and  facil¬ 
ity  of  his  diction  were  remarkable.  His  power 
to  assimilate  facts  and  to  absorb  literature,  and 
transmute  them  through  the  subtle  alembic  of 


hie  own  intellectual  processes,  into  novel,  strik¬ 
ing  and  interesting  forms,  was  something  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himself.  Few  men  possess  this  power 
in  so  high  a  degree.  He  combined  the  literary 
faculty  and  the  orator's  temperament  with  the 
qualities  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  thus  was  not 
only  a  great  preacher,  but  was  a  presbyter  of 
high  ability.  I  do  not  know  who  can  take  his 
place.  ’’ 

These  are  true  words,  not  a  whit  too  strong. 
For  fourteen  years  he  has  stood  in  this  North-, 
minster  pulpit,  speaking  words  which  have 
wrought  themselves  into  the  lives  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  those  who  have  attended  upon  his  minis¬ 
try.  Not  cnly  was  he  a  faithful,  eloquent  and 
exceedinly  inspiring  preacher — he  was  also  a 
pastor  of  rare  gifts.  He  was  watchful  over  the 
flock  which  the  chief  Shepherd  had  put  under 
his  care.  He  was  a  wise  comforter — how  he 
will  be  missed  from  the  homes  of  sorrow  I  He 
was  a  true  and  kindly  friend  among  his  people. 
He  loved  the  children — the  children  loved  him. 
He  was  a  friend  of  men — just  such  a  man  as 
busy  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  men  struggling 
with  their  questionings  and  bending  under  their 
burdens,  need  for  a  pastor.  He  was  no  mere 
dilettante  in  theology  or  in  character  or  taste — 
he  loved  to  meet  strong  men  and  always  had 
something  of  his  own  strength  to  impart  to 
them.  They  were  braver  and  stronger  for  meet¬ 
ing  him.  Whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  personal 
intercourse,  be  was  always  an  encourager,  never 
a  discourager.  There  was  no  weak,  morbid, 
sentimental  pessimism  in  Dr.  Fulton.  Every 
influence  of  his  life  among  men  was  toward  hope. 
He  sought  to  make  men  more  heroic  hnd  more 
true.  His  sympathy  was  always  inspiring.  His 
comfort  in  sorrow  was  always  strengthening. 

We  may  take  the  lessons  of  this  noble  life  for 
our  own,  that  we  all  may  live  better,  more  richly, 
more  sweetly,  more  manfully,  more  helpfully. 

We  may  receive  new  strengthening  for  our 
faith,  new  quickening  of  our  hope,  as  we  think 
of  the  victory  which  our  brother  has  won, 
through  Christ.  He  is  not  dead.  He  has  not 
ceased  his  activity.  Where  be  is,  life  is  going 
on  in  beauty  and  power,  and  he  lives — every 
noble  quality  in  him  lives,  disenthralled.  He 
has  not  forgotten  his  loved  ones.  No  tie  of  his 
heart  is  broken.  He  loves,  he  remembers. 

Nor  has  he  ceased  his  work  for  his  Master. 
We  wonder  why  he  was  taken  from  such  useful¬ 
ness  here ;  it  is  only  to  other  usefulness,  greater, 
no  doubt,  nearer  Christ.  Victor  Hugo  said, 
in  his  old  age:  “When  I  go  down  to  the  grave, 

I  can  say,  like  so  many  others,  ‘I  have  finished 
my  day’s  work;’  but  I  cannot  say,  ‘I  have  fin¬ 
ished  my  life.’  My  day’s  work  will  begin  again 
next  morning.  My  tomb  is  not  a  blind  alley — it 
is  a  thoroughfare;  it  closes  with  the  twilight, 
to  open  with  the  dawn.’’ 

Farewell,  brother!  We  shall  miss  thee,  but 
we  will  take  up  our  task  and  go  on,  till  our 
day  ends,  and  we  join  thee  close  to  Christ. 

DB.  PENTECOST’S  ENGLISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

Dear  Evangelist:  We  have  recently  received 
two  books  of  deeply  interesting  meditations  by 
the  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost,  author  of  “In 
the  Volume  of  the  Book,’’  which  was  published 
a  number  of  years  since  in  Boston.  They  are 
entitled  “Grace  Abounding  in  the  Forgiveness 
of  Sins’’  and  “A  South  Window,  or  Keep  Your¬ 
selves  in  the  Love  of  God.’’ 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  them  especially 
the  former,  for  those  who  desire  a  most  helpful 
and  luminous  exhibition  of  the  Plan  of  Salva¬ 
tion.  One  who  begins  will  finish  these  pages. 

Dr.  Pentecost  is  a  deeply  read  and  richly  ex¬ 
planatory  student  of  the  “Living  Oracles.’’ 

We  commend  them  in  these  times  of  skeptical 
thought  and  criticism  to  those  who  love  and  are 
seeking  the  truth  “as  it  is  in  Jesus’’  in  the 
pages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They 
are  published  by  F.  F.  Downe,  14  Paternoster 
Square,  London.  P.  C.  H. 
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XOOXING. 

By  RoUln  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

Up  the  long  grade  of  a  hot  and  dusty  avenue 
the  trolley  car  hummed  its  way  like  some  mon¬ 
strous  bee  of  fable,  while  the  workmen  in  one 
of  the  city’s  endless  series  of  trenches,  drop 
their  tools  and  seek  the  shade  of  some  venerable 
trees  for  a  noontide  rest.  It  was  a  passing  pic¬ 
ture,  a  flashlight  of  the  sun  on  a  summer’s  day 
that  fell  away  swiftly  as  we  shot  by,  but  it  woke 
a  world  of  memory  over  which  we  are  lingering 
now  to  muse.  Those  sun  bronzed  faces  look 
upon  us  from  the  wayside  shadows,  as  the  line 
of  lazzaroni  along  the  road  to  Fiesole  or  on  the 
lower  slope  of  Vesuvius;  they  are  waifs  on  the 
urgent  tides  that  bring  multitudes  of  toilers  to 
our  busy  country,  and  their  appealing  eyes  strike 
home  to  our  hearts  with  a  sense  of  the  hardship  s 
of  their  exile  and  a  comforting  hope  that  their 
life  here  might  not  be  without  substantial  beneflt 
and  lasting  rewards.  For  the  moment  they  were 
seemingly  content;  they  lounged  on  the  narrow 
line  of  turf  as  if  they  were  on  the  remembered 
streets  of  Naples  or  Pavia,  in  the  freedom  of  an 
hour's  respite  from  the  breaking  drudgery  of 
digging;  their  uncovered  heads  wooed  reverently 
the  passing  winds;  it  was  a  time  sacred  to  rest, 
a  Sabbatic  pause  in  the  workmen’s  day,  a  type 
of  something  holy  in  our  human  life  which  de¬ 
mands  recognition,  flnding  supremest  utterance 
in  the  command  of  our  greatest  Master- Work¬ 
man,  “Come  ye  yourselves  apart  and  rest 
awhile.’’ 

Thence  our  thought  flew  off  to  the  remem¬ 
bered  farmsteads  of  New  England,  where  life 
in  its  freest,  finest  development  along  simple, 
natural  lines  has  come  to  a  rare  ripeness  as  sweet 
and  refreshing  as  the  fruits  of  the'r  good  gar¬ 
dens;  and  it  seems  to  us  now  that  the  culmina¬ 
ting  hour  in  that  life,  the  one  that  brings  up  all 
its  essential  quality,  flavor  and  fascination  is 
that  mid-day  time  of  rest,  the  farmers  “noon¬ 
ing.’’  The  busy  morning  has  earned  this  blessed 
pause;  the  right  to  repose  is  then  supreme. 
How  like  a  hero  from  the  field  comes  this  plain 
man  to  his  shaded  door  and  the  coolness  of  the 
mossy  bucket  dripping  from  the  well  !  W'hat 
feast  like  that  spread  in  the  deepest  shadow  of 
the  house  or  on  the  open  verandah,  over  which 
roses  and  morning  glories  weave  their  wonderful 
thatch  !  We  have  seen  these  banquets ;  the  old- 
time  farms  were  familiar  with  them,  and  they 
taught  us  how  rich  a  thing  life  may  be  far  from 
the  elegant  accompaniments  which  leisure  for 
culture  and  social  amenities  seem  to  require. 

Would  that  our  cultured  city  life  might  create 
such  rural  homes,  rather  than  resorts  of  fashion 
where  the  rules  and  conventions  of  city  life  must 
still  be  in  play  !  We  escape  to  the  memory  of 
the  grand  old  farm,  as  once  we  ran  eagerly  to  it' 
for  refreshment ;  we  bathe  to-day  in  its  hallowed 
peace ;  we  sit  on  the  cool  doorstone  and  look 
away  over  the  field  where  the  hay  is  making  in 
the  sun,  the  sheaves  drying  for  the  garner ;  to 
the  orchards  where  the  apples,  of  all  delicious 
fruits  the  best,  are  reddening  and  mellowing  in 
the  glory  of  the  day,  while  the  beps  hum  in  the 
hollyhocks  or  the  ozeye  daisy  or  the  tiger  lily 
along  the  wall,  and  the  river  flashes  round  the 
bend  at  the  border  where  sentinel  trees  keep 
watch  over  the  line  surveyed  a  century  ago; 
then  we  say  this  is  man’s  true  eden  tide,  his 
paradise  of  rest  in  the  very  midst  of  labor,  which 
repose  seems  to  help  rather  than  to  interrupt; 
this  is  a  parable  of  a  Christian’s  summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  God  calls  us  all  to  take  our  nooning. 


The  question  of  summer  Christian  work  is  one 
much  debated  and  variously  answered.  We  do 
not  propose  to  grow  hot  to-day  in  its  discussion. 
If  you,  my  tired  friend  from  a  quiet  field,  long 
for  a  great  convention  or  a  crowded  “conference,  ’’ 
we  shall  not  try  to  dissuade  you,  much  lees,  ask 
you  to  stay  at  home.  The  jam  and  jar  of  an  ex¬ 
cursion  with  a  crowd  to  help  you  praise  and  pray, 
may  shake  out  “dead-wood’’  and  quicken  the 
sluggish  circulation.  Even  our  model  farmer 
has  hie  fair  and  hie  trip  to  the  city;  but  for  all 
that,  he  prizes  no  less  his  nooning,  and  ke  does 
not  suffer  the  greater  excitements  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  holiday  to  take  the  place  of  that  regular 
rest  time  which  stand  midway  of  his  work,  yet 
makes  it  possible  for  the  busiest  of  men  in  the 
most  necessitous  work,  to  take  a  quiet  season 
of  repose.  No  more  should  we.  Our  Lord  under¬ 
stood  men  no  less  than  the  urgency  of  the  work 
He  gave  them  to  do;  when  He  says,  “Come  ye 
apart  into  a  desert  place  and  rest,’’  He  knew  the 
value  of  enthusiasm  and  the  kindling  power  of 
the  crowd.  But  He  considered  the  quiet  and 
cooling  calm  of  a  “nooning,’’  manifestly  prefer¬ 
ring  that  to  a  “fair’’  or  convention  or  any  sort 
of  crowded  resort.  The  wisdom  of  His  call  to  a 
nooning  in  the  midst  of  our  work,  is  convincing 
and  assuring  to-day.  The  piety  of  the  “desert 
place’’  is  rarer  and  finer,  more  to  be  desired, 
than  that  which  you  pack  like  finery  in  your 
traveling  trunk  to  be  exploited  before  the  multi¬ 
tude.  Oh,  my  brothers,  platform  religion  of  all 
sorts,  of  any  sort,  is  the  poorest;  life  and  zeal 
that  are  driven  into  one  by  the  pressure  of  a 
crowd  are  like  blood  injected  into  veins  by  a 
force  pump ;  a  healthy  heart  is  too  often  con¬ 
gested  by  it.  There  are  times  when  one  need 
not  even  pray  aloud;  there  are  seasons  and  places 
in  which  a  regular  church  goer  can  find  special 
grace  by  not  going ;  grace  which  a  neglecter  of 
worship  cannot  enjoy.  We  think  the  Christian’s 
nooning  includes  exemption  sometimes  from 
hearing  as  well  as  from  preaching,  fou  that  are 
faithful  and  wise  are  entitled  to  your  nooning 
and  the  regulation  of  it  also.  The  solitary  camp, 
the  tent  on  the  beach,  the  vast  possibilities  of 
the  uousebcmt,  are  all  rich  with  suggestions  and 
ways  of  rest.  W'hoso  is  wise  will  explore  them. 
The  (lerversion  of  a  nooning  in  any  way  and  fur 
any  reason,  is  very  pitiful.  Why  do  so  many  to¬ 
day  smother  a  season  of  rest  with  unconscionable 
rubbish  ? 

The  churches  are  not  the  better  for  being 
closed  even  for  the  conventional  “repairs’’;  the 
rights  of  five  stay-at  homes  outweigh  five  hun¬ 
dred  absentees.  But  all  Christians  and  all 
Christian  work  is  better  for  a  true  nooning. 
Satan,  they  say,  is  always  busy;  the  implication 
is  that  God  is  only  busy  when  we  are.  Living¬ 
stone’s  fight  with  a  lion  was  hindered  by  the 
persistent  rush  of  his  attendants ;  does  not  God 
sometimes  say  to  the  ofllcious  “worker, ’’  stand 
aside  for  a  little  ?  Let  heaven  at  least  have  a 
chance  !  The  hay  is  making,  the  harvest  is 
ripening  while  the  farmer  rests;  let  the  lessons 
of  a  year,  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  have  now  and 
then  a  time  to  work.  Keep  the  church  doors 
open;  but  give  all  church  people  a  genuine  noon¬ 
ing  1  The  thing  is  practicable,  and  the  duty 
grows  yearly  imperative. 

Out  of  a  true  seube  of  its  divine  mission  in 
our  Christian  life  at  this  stage  of  the  world’s 
haste  to  reach  beet  results  in  the  briefest  time, 
we  send  our  hearty  approval — we  hope  they  re 
spect  it — to  all  who  are  now  rightly  and  happily 
resting  from  their  routine  toil ,  may  they  have  a 
good  conscience  to  wait  on  health  and  plenty  of 
all  good,  things  with  abundant  stillness  and 
peace  in  their  “desert  place’’  !  When  the  sum¬ 
mer  stars  have  shed  all  iheir  serene  quiet  into 
our  human  souls,  we  will  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning  and  soar  beyond  them,  to  the  companion¬ 
ships  of  those  who  have  ceased  from  earnest 
labor.  But  to  day,  test  all  the  possibilities  of 
earthly  REST. 


OVR  AB.HY  OF  UNEMPLOTBD  MINISTERS. 

The  question.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  this  army  need  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  is  the  fact  which  appalls  us.  The 
fact  is  little  different  now  from  what  it  has 
always  been.  The  writer  of  this  article  entered 
the  Presbyterian  ministry  more  than  twenty-six 
years  ago,  and  he  distinctly  recalls  the  discus¬ 
sions  among  the  elderly  ministers  of  that  day — 
too  many  ministers;  people  unwise,  ungrateful, 
good  men  wasting  splendid  interest  and  rare  cul¬ 
ture — faithful  men  actually  brought  to  look 
squarely  in  the  face  of  gaunt  poverty,  if  indeed 
not  starvation,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
churches  preferred  the  boy  preacher  rather  than 
the  preacher  of  experience  and  years. 

None  of  these  cries  of  distress  are  new,  and 
they  will  not  end  with  the  rounding  up  of  the 
present  century.  But  what  shall  we  do  about 
it  ?  I,  for  one,  accept  the  fact  as  the  verdict  of 
the  people.  A  lot  of  us  are  left  unemployed  as 
ministers.  What  shall  we  do  about  it  ? 

Well,  Paul  made  tents  when  he  hbd  no  preach¬ 
ing  to  do,  or  when  he  found  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  do  something  to  supplement  his  salary 
as  a  minister,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say  so 
in  an  inspired  letter. 

Now  there  are  departments  of  secular  empoy- 
ment  which  require  for  a  proper  and  successful 
administration  just  the  culture  and  experience 
and  faithfulness  which  we  have  learnel  in  our 
long  and  varied  work  among  the  people.  We 
do  not  need  capital.  The  very  beet  capital  in 
certain  lines  of  secular  business  is  just  that 
which  I  have  indicated.  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  hesitate  a  moment  to  enter  upon  some 
one  of  these  departments  of  secular  employment 
when  it  is  offered.  The  Father  understands  us. 
Thinking  people  cannot  blame  us.  We  may  do 
good,  very  much  good,  in  our  several  relations 
and  positions  in  secular  buiness. 

If  any  unemployed  minister  will  send  me  his 
name  and  application  for  work,  accompanied 
with  four  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  introduce  him  to  a  line  of  secular 
business  that  is  entirely  honorable  and  useful ; 
not  too  laborious,  not  requiring  any  capital  to 
speak  of  and  which  will,  earnestly  prosecuted, 
bring  him  sufficient  revenue. 

This  is  my  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of 
unemployed  ministers.  I  think  it  practical. 

W.  R.  Moobe, 

148  South  Professor  street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

A  CARD— SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Committee  of  Synodical  Aid,  in  view  of 
the  death  of  Rev.  lames  Norton  Crocker,  D.D., 
our  Synodical  Superintendent,  take  occasion  to 
say  that  we  are  assured  that  our  entire  Synod 
feels  and  deplores  deeply,  with  themselves,  his 
sudden  call  away  from  his  successful  work  in  the 
mission  field  of  our  State.  Eminently  fitted  for 
his  work  in  every  respect,  he  gave  with  !ove  and 
zeal  his  entire  time  and  strength  to  the  demands 
of  our  needy  churches  and  destitute  places. 
Sympathizing  with  the  weak  churches  and  deso¬ 
late  fields  as  well  as  with  the  laborers  willing  to 
enter  them,  he  manifested  great  wisdom  and 
prudence  in  bringing  them  together  and  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  new  relations.  It  will  be  diflScult 
for  the  Synod  to  fill  his  place.  We  can  pray  the 
Master,  who  knows  all  his  servants,  and  when 
it  is  best  to  give  to  one  his  rest  and  his  reward, 
and  to  call  another  and  endow  him  for  his  work, 
that  He  will  guide  the  Synod  in  making  choice 
of  the  right  man  for  Synodical  Superintendent. 

Meanwhile  the  Committee  has  obtained  the 
consent  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  Durant,  pastor  of 
the  Frist  Presbyterian  Church  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  to  look  over  the  accumulating  corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  late  Dr.  Crocker,  with  the 
churches  and  ministers,  and  make  any  necessary 
replies.  In  case  anything  requires  official  action, 
it  is  desired  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Synodicak 
Aid  Committee.  On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
L.  Merrill  Miller,  Chairman. 
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An  Epibtlb  to  Posterity.  Being  Rambling 
Recollections  of  Many  Years  of  My  Life. 
By  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood.  New  York :  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers.  1897.  12.50. 

Mrs.  John  Sherwood  is  so  well  known  to  so 
large  a  circle  that  her  book  would  find  many 
readers  even  if  it  were  less  interesting  than  it 
is.  But  the  “recollections”  of  a  woman  in  the 
position  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  whether  “random” 
or  otherwise  must  have  not  only  an  interest,  but 
a  value  of  their  own.  Born  in  New  England  in 
the  early  days  of  the  second  quarter  of  this  cen 
tury,  of  a  family  conspicuous  for  ability,  social 
position  and  public  service,  not  only  familiar 
from  early  childhood  with  the  “best  society” 
of  Boston,  New  York  and  Washington,  but  con 
spicuously  fortunate  like  all  her  contemporaries 
in  that  the  “best  society”  of  that  time  was 
largely  composed  of  men  and  women  who  made 
their  mark  upon  the  politics,  literature  and 
social  life  of  their  country,  admitted  to  a  child¬ 
hood’s  intimacy  with  Daniel  Webster,  knowing 
well  the  prime  movers  in  the  great  events  of  the 
critical  years  between  1845  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  widely  traveled,  in  the  then  Far 
West,  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Europe,  such  a 
woman  must  have  a  story  to  tell,  and  Mrs.  Sher 
wood  has  the  gift  of  the  story  teller.  The  earlier 
chapters  of  her  book  are  naturally  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  it,  not  only  because  mother’s 
stories  of  “when  I  was  a  little  girl”  are  always 
the  most  fascinating  stories  she  can  tell,  but 
because  the  times  and  the  persons  these  early 
chapters  describe  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  us 
now.  To  have  known  Daniel  Webster  and  Emer¬ 
son  and  the  transcendental  ists,  to  have  been 
familiar  with  the  rise  and  progess  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Movement,  to  have  met  Frances  Kemble, 
and  seen  Rachel  and  Ristori,  to  have  lived  in 
those  “blessed  days,”  “when  we  had  a  novel  by 
Dickens  and  one  by  Thackeray  running  at  the 
same  time,”  not  to  speak  of  Jane  Eyre  and 
Villette,  to  have  danced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
ball,  to  have  been  active  in  the  Sanitary  Com 
mission,  and  Secertaryof  the  Metropolitan  Fair, 
which  sent  to  Dr.  Bellows  “one  million  three  hun 
dred  and  sixty- five  dollars  in  one  check  as  the 
result  of  our  winter’s  work”  to  have  been  a 
part  of  all  this  is  to  have  recollections  tbat  are 
indeed  worth  while,  and  posterity  will  recognize 
itself  as  deeply  Mrs.  Sherwood’s  debtor  for  this 
epistle. 

The  author  has  made  no  attempt  to  do  more 
than  give  her  recollections  as  they  occur.  Sev 
eral  of  the  chapters  are  taken  from  her  diaries 
with  no  attempt  to  modify  any  of  their  opinions 
by  later  knowledge  or  even  to  change  their  word¬ 
ing.  Partly  for  this  reason  the  least  valuable 
parts  of  the  book  are  those  which  describe  her 
European  experiences.  The  story  of  her  pres 
entation  at  Court,  bright  and  chatty  as  it  is, 
seems  tame  in  comparison,  noc  only  with  Abi 
gail  Adams’s  description  of  a  similar  experience, 
but  with  many  of  her  own  experiences  in  this 
country.  Still  these  earlier  European  experi¬ 
ences  have  in  a  certain  degree  the  value  of  all 
early  recollections;  the  later  journals  of  foreign 
travel  could  well  have  been  spared.  They  give 
little  which  is  not  already  familiar,  and  tbey 
needlessly  lengthen  a  book  which  these  chapters 
apart  could  hardly  have  seemed  too  long. 

The  Great  Commanders  Series  :  General  Grant. 
By  James  Grant  Wilson.  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.  81.50. 

This  is  a  well  written  and  handsome  book  of 
nearly  400  pages,  with  excellent  maps,  fac  simile 
copies  of  important  documents,  many  unpub¬ 
lished  letters  and  a  very  complete  and  helpful 
index,  which  will  make  it  the  best  band  book 
for  ready  reference,  besides  being  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  intimate  narrative  of  one  of  our  own 
heroes  of  the  Civil  War,  One  of  the  tests  of 


worth  is  here  applied  and  General  Grant  grows 
in  our  esteem  the  more  we  study  him.  It 
should  be  said  of  General  Wilson’s  book  that 
without  aiming  to  be  a  eulogy,  it  enhances 
Grant’s  fame.  This  truthful  story  makes  us 
know  the  man  about  whom  the  glamour  of  vic¬ 
tory  and  high  ofiSce  have  played  so  long,  and  so 
largely  affected  the  popular  judgment.  A  man’s 
military  fame  suffers  collapse  in  times  of  peace; 
Grant  has  been  over  praised  and  again  he  has 
been  underestimated.  No  generals  of  the  world 
have  had  such  contemporary  lights  cast  upon 
them  as  Grant  and  his  great  associates.  It  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  tbey  stand  the  glare  of 
such  close  inspection,  so  exceedingly  well.  We 
grow  more  and  more  confident  in  our  pride; 
the  career  of  these  men  is  a  lesson  to  the  young 
men  of  the  Republic.  General  Wilsons’  book 
can  be  read  by  our  boys  with  a  certainty  of  the 
right  stimulus  to  patriotic  ambition,  to  self  cul¬ 
ture  and  to  promptness  in  answering  the  call  to 
public  duty. 

St.  Paul,  His  Life  and  Ti.mes.  Men  of  the 

Bible  Series.  By  James  Iveracb,  M.A. 

New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

75  cents. 

We  have  more  than  once  bad  occasion  to  point 
out  the  excellence  of  this  series  in  putting  into 
compact  from  all  that  is  known,  and  for  draw¬ 
ing  out  the  practical  teachings  of  the  laws  of  the 
notable  characters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments.  Professor  Iverach  is  particularly  gifted 
for  terse  and  telling  narrative,  and  the  character 
of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  stands  out  in  very 
marked  and  vivid  relief.  It  is  to  be  mgretted 
that  the  author  has  contented  himself  with  giv¬ 
ing  a  graphic  though  condensed  account  of  what 
has  for  some  time  been  known.  The  last  four 
years  have  been  so  fruitful  in  new  discoveries, 
archeological,  geographical  and  other  bearing 
upon  the  intensely  dramatic  story  of  St.  Paul’s 
life,  that  a  book  which  takes  little  or  no  account 
of  these  can  be  useful  only  in  a  limited  way. 

Herald  Sermons  ;  Second  Series.  By  George 

H.  Hepworth.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

New  York :  81. 

Probably  no  preacher  of  to  day  has  so  large  an 
audierce  as  Dr.  Hepworth.  Mr.  Beecher  was 
said  to  reach  more  people  than  any  living  man  ; 
and  Dr.  Talmage  has  literally  preached  round 
the  world  every  week  for  months  and  even  years 
together.  But  it  is  probable,  we  say.  that  Dr. 
Hepworth  preaches  weekly  through  The  Herald 
and  its  exchanges  to  more  actual  readers  and  to 
more  truly  representative  classes  of  people  than 
any  man  living.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this: 
one  is,  of  course,  the  paper  itself  which  he  usee 
as  hie  pulpit;  such  a  rostrum  is  given  to  no 
other;  possibly  no  other  could  hold  it.  The 
other  reason  is  in  the  sermons  themselves,  which 
for  brevity,  pith  and  point,  lucidity  and  terse¬ 
ness  of  style,  sweetness  and  loftiness  of  spirit 
and  a  peculiarly  winning,  comforting  colloquial¬ 
ism,  have  no  rivals. 

Dr.  Hepworth  is  a  homilist  latber  than  theo¬ 
logian.  The  excellence  of  bis  sermons  is  that 
they  are  earnest  attempts  to  find  the  shortest 
road  to  the  secret  hearts  of  men  with  some  great 
religious  truth.  And  with  singular  felicity,  he 
does  that  very  thing.  As  sure  as  a  bee  gets  into 
the  heart  of  a  flower  and  comes  out  loaded  with 
the  wealth  of  floral  sweetness,  so  surely  he  who 
listens  to  this  preacher  becomes  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  filled,  saturated  with  some  vital  truth 
of  our  religion.  A  sermon  may  be  a  mirror  of 
oneself;  and  it  may  be  a  “burning  glass”  to 
make  a  truth  felt.  A  flash  light  that  fixes  a 
picture  is  more  than  a  bonfire,  or  a  flight  of 
fireworks.  Splendid  orations  may  excite  interest 
in  a  large  territory  of  truth;  impassioned  ap¬ 
peals  may  move  the  superficial  area  of  a  crowd. 
But  a  quiet  talk  that  tells  in  every  sentence  and 
touches  the  quick  convictions  of  the  heart,  is 
something  more  needed  now  than  most  preachers 
know.  Tbey  are  beginning  to  find  out  Dr. 
Hepworth  seems  to  be  unconscious  of  the  limita¬ 


tions  or  fetters  of  a  “system”  ;  which  make» 
him  delightfully  free  and  suggestive.  He  does- 
not  ask  you  to  accept  his  view  of  truth ;  but 
he  does  make  it  possible  for  you  to  possess  thfr 
truth.  And  he  does  not  trim  it  down  to  fit  into 
a  place  already  made  for  it ;  he  lets  the  truth 
make  its  own  place,  work  its  own  will  with  the 
hearers’  heart. 

The  Well  Beloved.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers.  81.50. 

It  is  again  on  the  coast  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  “well- 
beloved”  Wessex  that  the  scenes  are  laid  in  tbe- 
volume  bearing  this  name.  Joceljn  Pierson  is 
the  hero  of  the  tale,  and  of  his  mingled  and 
changing  feelings,  bis  reasonings  about  them, 
ihe  corresponding  sensations  of  the  heroines, 
who  actually  represent  three  generations  in  the- 
same  family  having  the  same  name  and  charac¬ 
teristics,  one  must  indeed  read  to  know. 

No  one  but  Mr.  Hardy  would  have  thought, 
out  this  strange  and  unforeseen  series  of  matri¬ 
monial  entanglements;  tbey  arise  in  the  early 
years  of  the  hero’s  life,  and  we  do  not  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  him  until  he  is  far  adi-anced.  We  all 
know  this  author’s  power  in  depicting  tbn 
passions  of  the  human  breast,  the  fickleness  of 
men  as  well  as  the  proverbial  inconstancy  of 
women,  the  indecision  of  the  spirit,  but  in  this, 
story  laid  among  a  people  distinctive  in  customs 
and  traditiens,  and  in  a  corner  of  the  earth  un¬ 
known  to  many  there  is  a  rich  field  for  interest, 
and  the  fantastic  images  which  will  surely  arise* 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  will  linger  with 
pleasant  memories  over  this  newly  publishedi 
creation. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India,  by  Richard: 
Garbe,  is  a  compact  and  tolerably  clear,  thougL 
brief,  treatise  (eighty-three  pages),  exhibiting: 
the  philosophy  underlying  the  Indian  religions. 
The  author  is  a  professor  in  Tubingen.  The- 
translation  appears  to  have  been  done  by  two* 
persons,  one  of  whom,  while  understanding  Ger¬ 
man  well,  baa  reproduced  in  English  the  ponder¬ 
ous,  periodic  sentences  of  his  author ;  the  other, 
translating  the  second  half  and  knowing  both 
German  and  English,  has  done  good  woik.  Id 
spite  of  the  German  character  of  the  English  of 
the  first  part,  the  patient  reader  may  get  a  fair 
insight  into  the  several  stages  of  Hindoo  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  work  will  serve  well  as  a  primer  to 
introduce  the  student  of  comparative  religion  tD 
the  philosophic  side  of  Hinduism.  The  second 
and  tuird  sections,  upon  “The  connection  be¬ 
tween  Greek  and  Hindu  philosophy”  and  “Hindu 
Monism;  who  were  its  authors,  priests  or  war¬ 
riors,”  are  alone  worth  tUe  price  of  the  book. 
Incidentally  the  author  shows  the  relationship 
between  Gnosticism  and  Hinduism  and  ihe 
meeting  point  of  the  two  on  Persian  soil.  He 
traces  the  origin  of  progress  in  Hindoo  religiona 
away  from  the  conservative  Brahmins  to  the 
warrior  caste.  A  serviceable  index  completee 
the  book.  (Chicago,  Open  Court  Publishings 
Company,  1897.  Cloth  50  cents. ) 

The  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
by  John  B.  G.  Pidge,  D.D.,  is  the  fourth  in  the 
series  of  “Bible  Handbooks  for  Young  People.’* 
It  contains  eleven  chapters  on  the  office  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  prophets,  the  prophets  as  authors 
the  interpretations  of  prophecy,  the  prophets  of 
the  northern  kingdom  and  the  southern,  of  tha 
restoration  and  of  the  exile.  Dr.  Pidge  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  useful  little  book  for  the  prurpose  for 
which  it  is  designed— a  sketch  of  the  propheta 
and  their  writings  for  young  people.  He  always 
means  to  be  fair  and  to  give  latest  results,  and 
generally  succeeds.  Occasionally,  however,  ho 
fails,  as  when  he  says  (p.  11)  that  Samuel  “es- 
tablished  the  schools  of  the  prophets.”  It  ia 
altogether  likely  Samuel  found  theee  “schools’* 
already  existing,  for  they  were  a  common  Semitic 
institution.  Perhaps  the  author’s  worst  break 
is  on  page  6.”  A  passage  in  Samuel  seems  to 
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teach  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  word  roeh. 
There  we  are  told  that  “he  that  ie  now  called  a 
prophet  was  beforetime  called  a  seer. ”  “The 
natural  interpretation  of  these  words,  must  how¬ 
ever,  he  set  aside  (italics ours),  since  we  actually 
find  nabi  in  the  Scriptures  long  before  roeh  ( !  ) ; 
and  we  are  compelled  (!)  to  understand  the 
writer  as  meaning  simply  that  roeh  was  an  earlier 
designation  of  Samuel  himself,  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  displaced  by  nabi.”  Dr.  Pidge’s  ex¬ 
planation  is  absurd,  the  “natural  interpretation’’ 
ie  correct,  and  is  one  of  the  indications  that  the 
“earlier’’  pcrtions  of  the  Bible  were  written 
later  and  after  the  word  nabi  became  the  usual 
designation  of  the  prophets.  Instead  of  “setting 
aside’’  the  “natural  interpretation’’  because  it 
did  not  suit  his  theory.  Dr.  Pidge  should  have 
set  aside  his  theory  because  it  did  not  suit 
the  facts.  But  despite  a  few  minor  blemishes, 
the  book  ie  written  in  so  fair,  clear,  entertaining 
and  candid  a  mind  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
wide  use  in  Bible  classes.  (American  Baptist 
Publishing  Society,  Philadelphia.  50  cents. ) 

In  Shall  We  Continue  in  Sinf  Dr.  A.T.  Pierson 
has  a  series  of  seven  chapters,  embodying  the 
substance  of  as  many  addresses,  presenting  what 
is  essentially  a  commentary  on  Romans  vi.-viii. 
He  treats  of  a  union  with  Christ  that  is  judicial, 
vital,  practical,  actual,  marital,  spiritual  and 
eternal.  The  author  is  thoroughly  himself  here, 
and  develops  hie  theme  in  vigorous  style,  tinged, 
of  course,  by  hie  recent  change  of  view  on  bap¬ 
tism.  The  substitutionary  theory  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  ie  here  the  basis,  though  the  author  com¬ 
bines  with  this  the  ethical  theory.  The  treat 
ment  is  practical  and  evangelical.  Here  and 
there  Dr.  Pierson  indulges  in  aphorism,  as  wit¬ 
ness:  “Baptism  is  our  entering  into  Christ;  the 
Lord’s  Supper  Hie  entering  unto  us.’’  This 
little  book  of  over  a  hundred  pages  ie  very  sug¬ 
gestive  and  well  worth  'reading.  (Baker  and 
Taylor  Company,  New  York.  75  cents. ) 

Lectures  and  Sermons,  by  Joseph  Emerson, 
D.D.,  is  a  volume  of  unusual  interest  and 
power.  The  author  has  occupied  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  Greek  in  Beloit  College  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  has  been  a  commanding  figure  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  middle  West.  Such 
men  as  Horace  White,  editor  of  the  Ev«>ning 
Post,  and  Major  Bundy,  long  editor  of  the 
Express  and  the  Mail  and  Express,  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  great  indebtedness  to  his  in¬ 
fluence,  educational  and  otherwise.  At  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  pupils  and  friends  this 
volume  of  selected  lectures  and  sermons  has 
been  given  to  the  public.  Few  books  of  the 
kind  better  deserve  printing  and  reading. 
Spoken  in  a  region  and  at  a  time  of  great  stress 
of  materialistic  conditions,  these  addresses  of  a 
Christian  scholar  in  a  spirit  at  once  profoundly 
religious  and  intensely  patriotic,  marked  by  a 
high  and  hopeful  idealism,  practical  good  sense, 
and  strong  sympathy  with  living  people,  were  of 
peculiar  value.  No  one  can  read  this  book 
without  mental  stimulus  and  spiritual  better¬ 
ment  and  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  the  only 
installment  drawn  for  the  general  good  from  so 
rich  a  store.  (P.  F.  Pettibone  and  Company, 
Chicago. ) 

The  very  latest  outbreak  of  literary  comedy, 
we  find  in  Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs’  books, 
the  last  of  which.  The  Pursuit  of  the  House 
Boat,  is  a  continuation  of  The  House  Boat  on 
the  Styx,  and  if  not  quite  so  surprising  as  the 
first,  is  still  more  amusingly  absurd.  He  dedi¬ 
catee  bis  book  to  A.  Conan  Doyle,  whose  kind¬ 
ness  in  killing  off  Sherlock  Holmes  so  that  Bangs 
can  use  his  shade  to  ferret  out  the  pirates  path, 
is  thus  happily  acknowledged.  To  bring  to¬ 
gether  in  such  extraordinary  relations  the  women 
of  fame  from  the  wife  of  Noah  to  Madame  Re- 
oamier;  to  introduce  us  to  Cleopatra,  Lucretia 
Borgia,  Queen  Bess  and  Portia ;  to  let  us  witness 
the  consternation  of  the  pirates  who  find  them¬ 
selves  in  charge  of  this  convoy  of  “advanced 


women’’;  ie  a  conceit  of  rare  wit  and  carried 
out  with  skill  and  invention  of  great  readiness 
and  resource.  The  satire  is  sharp  to  biting,  but 
never  bitter,  and  the  genial  humour  of  the 
writer  makes  his  hits  all  the  more  effective.  The 
best  censor  is  he  who  can  make  society  laugh  at 
its  own  follies  and  foibles.  There  is  objection 
to  the  use  of  Scripture  characters  in  such  con¬ 
nection  ;  an  objection  which  will  no  doubt  be 
beet  dealt  with  by  admitting  it  frankly  and  then 
forgetting  it.  There  is  no  consciousness  of 
offence  on  the  writer’s  part,  and  the  true  dignity 
of  great  historic  characters  is  never  hurt  by 
playing  them  off  against  the  weaknesses  of  men 
and  women  of  other  ages.  We  must  not  omit 
mention  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  some¬ 
times  even  more  amusing  than  the  text.  They 
are  singularly  happy  in  design  and  give  us  the 
familiar  portraits  of  eminent  persons  with  fidelity 
and  speaking  force.  (Harper  and  Brothers. 
81.25.)  _ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Social  Problem  ie  the  question  of  this 
acre,  and  every  one  thinks  or  talks  more  or  less 
about  it ;  yet  how  seldom  do  we  feel  that  we  gain 
any  light  upon  the  complicated  subject;  but  the 
Scribners  have  announced  a  series  of  articles,  to 
begin  in  the  August  number  of  their  Magazine, 
entitled  The  Workers:  An  Experiment  in  Re¬ 
ality,  which  promises  to  be  of  real  value.  The 
author,  Mr.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  has  given  two 
years  to  a  practical  experience  of  the  conditions 
of  the  laboring  man.  After  completing  his  col¬ 
lege  course  at  Princeton,  he  started  off  in  an  old 
suit  of  clothes,  with  no  money  in  his  pocket,  to 
earn  his  own  living  with  his  hands.  He  began 
by  helping:  the  laborers  pull  down  the  old  Acad¬ 
emy  building  at  Westpoint,  and  during  the  first 
year  worked  as  a  farm  hand,  a  hotel  porter,  a 
miner  and  a  lumberman.  Gradually  working 
his  way  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  became 
familiar  with  laborers  of  all  nationalities,  their 
ways,  their  customs  and  their  mode  of  thought, 
and  now  feels  that  he  can  tell  us  something  of  their 
actual  conditions.  People  will  read  with  all  the 
more  interest  what  he  has  to  say  because  he  does 
not  believe  in  the  “universal  discontent’’  of 
which  we  hear  so  much. 

That  the  principles  which  Mr.  George  has 
been  using  so  successfully  in  his  “Junior  Re¬ 
public’’  are  gaining  the  public  interest  is  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  amount  that  is  being  written  and 
said  about  it.  The  opening  article  in  McClure's 
Magazine  for  July  is  a  fully  illustrated  and 
interesting  description  of  a  visit  to  “The  Small¬ 
est  Republic  in  the  World,’’  and  for  the  benefit 
of  practical  philanthropists,  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  has 
just  published  an  entertaining  account  of  the 
“George  Junior  Republic,’’  by  Professor  W.  I. 
Hull.  In  visiting  one  of  our  Vacation  Schools 
opened  this  week  down  on  the  East  side,  it  was 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  the  Superintendent 
introducing  the  same  principles  there.  He  is 
organizing  the  school  into  a  Republic  for  tie 
five  weeks’  sessions,  in  which  woman  suffrage 
is  to  be  a  prominent  feature.  The  girls  are  to 
have  exactly  the  same  privileges  as  the  boys  in 
all  the  political  meeting  with  the  right  to  bold 
any  office,  and  the  results  of  this  experiment 
may  be  an  interesting  study  for  the  woman 
suffragists.  Those  who  wish  to|^know  more  of 
the  “Republic.’’  will  do  well  to  send  for  the 
McClure  with  its  interesting  pictures  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  of  the  citizens,  and  also  to  send  fifteen 
cents  to  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  at  Philadelphia,  for  N’o.  205  of 
their  series,  containing  Professor  Hull’s  paper. 

The  collection  of  manuscripts  lately  found  in 
Paris  which  have  been  secured  by  Dodd.  Mead 
and  Company,  promise  to  be  of  great  historic 
value.  They  comprise  a  contemporary  copy  of 
Count  de  Rochambeau’s  own  diary,  from  the 
time  the  French  Armies  left  the  Hudson,  the 
15th  of  August,  to  the  surrender  of  Yorktown, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1781,  Accompanying 
this,  written  by  a  different  hand,  but  enclosed 
in  the  same  cover,  is  a  diary  of  the  Siege  by 
one  of  the  engineer  officers,  and  a  most  beauti¬ 
fully  executed  manuscript  map,  in  colors,  of 
Y’orktown  and  vicinity.  Next  to  the  diary  of 
Washington,  the  original  manuscript  of  which 
is  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  the 
most  trustworthy  account  of  the  siege  and  sur¬ 
render  of  Y’orktown  would  be  that  of  the  Count 
de  Rochambeau.  He  was  very  careful  to  keep 
copies  of  his  correspondence  for  himself  and  for 
the  War  Department  in  France,  and  his  diary 
was  publish^  for  the  first  time,  ten  years  ago, 
by  the  French  governmeht.  The  day  after  the 


surrender  Rochambeau  sent  a  copy  of  his  jour¬ 
nal  by  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  to  the  French  Min¬ 
ister  of  War  Segur,  and  a  week  after  a  duplicate 
copy  by  the  Count  de  Deux-Ponts.  These  being 
the  two  bravest  officers  in  the  siege  were  thus 
rewarded,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  newly 
found  manuscript  is  the  one  entrusted  to  the 
Count  de  Deux-Ponts  even  though  it  ie  not 
in  his  bandwriting.  There  is  no  duplicate  of 
the  very  fine  map  among  the  many  maps  accom¬ 
panying  the  papers  in  the  Rochambeau  collec¬ 
tion  purchased  by  the  United  States  Government 
from  the  Rochambeau  heirs. 

The  unknown  author  of  America  and  the 
Americans  from  a  French  Point  of  Ftetu,  must 
be  having  a  very  amusing  time  over  the  diverse 
opinions  of  his  work  and  his  identity.  Many  of 
the  reviewers  insist  that  the  book  is  a  hoax, 
unmistakably  written  by  an  American,  and 
one  very  familiar  with  New  York  life  and 
society,  others  are  equally  impressed  by  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  French  point  of  view  and  characteristic 
French  wit,  a  Boston  newspaper  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  a  number  of  Bostonians  have 
read  the  book  in  the  original  French.  A  critic 
from  that  same  literary  centre  thinks  “the 
author  has  come  nearer  to  understanding  the 
real  forces  in  American  life  than  any  foreigner 
who  has  visited  us  during  the  present  decade’’ ; 
while  others  pronounce  it  dull  and  superficial, 
“only  fit  for  the  waste  paper  basket,’’  “too  con¬ 
temptible  for  a  publishing  house  that  respects 
itself  to  advertise. ’’  However,  the  author  and 
the  publishers  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 
can  laugh  together  at  the  critics,  for  the  one 
thing  certain  about  the  book  is  its  success,  it 
being  already  in  its  fourth  edititon. 

The  August  Century  will  contain  an  article 
entitled,  “A  Journey  in  Thessaly.’’  by  Professor 
Thomas  D.  Goodell  of  Yale.  This  journey  cov¬ 
ers  the  ground  so  recently  fought  over  by  the 
Turks  and  the  Greeks,  and  now  the  centre  of 
interest  in  Europe,  and  the  pictures  of  Larissa 
Pbarsalos  and  Kalabaka,  and  other  points  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  late  despatches  from 
the  seat  of  war  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  text. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York:  Peter 
the  Great;  K.  Waliszewski.  Translated  from  the 

French  by  I.Ady  Mary  Loyd.  $3.00. - Wayside 

Courtships;  Hamlin  Garland.  $1.35. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Toronto:  A  Life  for  a  Life,  and  Uther  Ad¬ 
dresses;  Prof.  Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S.E.  With 
a  Tribute  by  D.  L.  Moody.  25  cents 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Impressions  of  Turkey  Dur¬ 
ing  Twelve  Y'ears’  Wanderings;  W.  M.  Ramsay, 

DC.L.,  LL.D.  $1.75. - The  Ways  of  Life.  Two 

Stories;  Mrs.  Oliphant.  $1.00. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York:  Annals 

of  Switzerland:  Julia  M  Colton.  $125. - A  Short 

History  of  the  Italian  Waldenses  Who  Have  Inhab¬ 
ited  the  Valles  of  the  Ck>ttian  Alps.  From  Ancient 
Times  to  the  Present;  Sophia  V.  Bompiani.  $1.00. 

Bonnell,  Silver  and  Co.mpany:  Puzzled;  Aunie 
Trumbull  Slosson  20  cents,  postpaid. 

L.  Graham  and  Son,  New  Orleans;  The  Johns- 
stons  of  Salisbury,  with  a  Brief  Supplement  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Hancock,  Strother  and  Preston  Fami¬ 
lies;  Wm.  Preston  Johnston. 

The  Colportage  Library:  Heaven  on  Earth;  A. 
C.  Dixon.  D.D 

The  Biglow  and  Main  Company,  New  York  and 
Chicago:  Bells  at  Evening,  and  Other  Verses:  Fran¬ 
ces  J.  Crosby.  50  cents. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  June:  The  Best  in  Print. 

For  July:  The  Methodist  Review;  Christian  Lit¬ 
erature;  Literary  Digest;  Living  Age;  The  Luther¬ 
an  Quarterly;  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore; 
Architecture  and  Building;  Good  Housekeeping; 
Monthly  Record  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Indus¬ 
try;  The  Peculiar  People;  The  Christian  City:  The 
Land  of  Sunshine:  The  Nineteenth  Century;  Inter¬ 
national  Messenger;  The  Quiver;  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society;  The  Biblical  World; 
Quarterly  Borne  Review;  How  to  Grow  Flowers. 

For  August:  The  Magazine  of  Art;  Hartford 
Seminary  Record;  Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Seventy-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Boanl  of 
Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
Slates. 

Don’t  Worry,  or  Spiritual  ISmancipation.  The 
Scientific  Law  of  Happiness;  Theodore  F.  Seward. 
25  cents. 

1-etter  on  the  Duty  of  Churchmen  to  the  State; 
Colonel  Richard  Lathers. 

Ciiizens’  Union.  Pamphlet  No.  2.  Clean  Streets. 

W.  Briggs,  Methodist  Book  Room,  Toronto;  ‘See¬ 
ing  the  Invisible.”  “The  Relation  of  Christ's  Teach¬ 
ing  to  Anc’ent  Faiths,”  or  the  “Culmination  of  all 
Religions  in  Christianity.”  “History’s  Testimony 
to  Christ”;  George  Seeton,  M.A.,  D.D.,  M.D  ,  LL.D. 
30  cents  each. 

Catalogue  of  Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
1896-’97. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Open  Air  Workers’ 
Association  of  America.  A  Manual  for  Beginners. 
1897. 
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EVERYBODY  A  PREACHER. 

Christ  sent  forth  His  disciples  upon  a  mission 
of  evangelization  with  the  command,  “As  ye 
go,  preach.  •  •  They  were  men  taken  from  lowly 
stations.  They  had  no  culture  of  intellect,  no 
prestige  of  ancestry,  nothing  whatever  of  mere 
worldly  power  to  commend  them  to  the  people  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.  But  freighted 
with  divine  influence,  their  ministry  was  a 
blessing. 

After  the  wondrous  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  Pentecost  the  number  of  such  evan¬ 
gelists  was  increased,  and  these,  obeying  the 
original  order  of  the  Master,  “went  everywhere 
preaching  the  Word.”  As  fast  as  converts  were 
made  the  story  of  the  Gospel  was  passed  on  by 
new  lips  until,  it  may  be  said,  all  the  members 
of  the  Christian  Church  wore  engaged  as  heralds 
of  the  Cross.  If  all  could  not  be  apostles,  or 
teachers,  or  workers  of  miracles,  all,  at  least, 
could  speak  for  the  Christ  by  their  lives.  In 
this  wider  sense  everybody  was  a  preacher. 

And  here  we  have  the  secret  of  the  rapid  rise 
of  Christianity’s  tide  in  the  beginning  of  its 
flow.  The  men  and  women  of  this  new  religion 
were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  a  single 
sentence,  the  force  of  Christianity  was  not  in 
the  rhetoric  or  eloquence  or  scholarship  of  its 
ministry,  though  these  means  were  not  to  be 
despised,  but  in  how  its  believers  lived.  This 
was  a  stubborn  fact  which  would  not  yield  to 
any  assault  of  philosophy  or  ecclesiasticism. 
And  do  not  forget  that  point,  my  reader.  I 
wish  that  I  could  utter  it  with  the  emphasis  of 
a  thunderbolt  as  it  goes  crashing  into  a  forest. 
In  those  days  preaching  and  practice  went  to¬ 
gether.  They  were  coupled  in  a  marriage  that 
never  saw  the  frown  of  divorce. 

And  this  is  what  the  Church  needs  in  our 
day.  Not  more  brilliant  preachers  in  its  pul¬ 
pits,  for  of  these  it  has  an  abundance ;  not 
more  intellectuality  within  its  theological  halls, 
for  this  it  owns  in  great  plentifulness,  some  of 
it,  indeed,  having  plumed  its  wings  of  conceit 
and  gone  soaring  beyond  the  limits  of  revealed 
truth !  not  more  books  on  apologetics  upon  the 
shelves  of  its  libraries,  for  hundreds  of  such 
already  lie  there  as  convenient  things  for  the 
gathering  of  dust  and  cobwebs;  or  not  more 
machinery  of  organization,  for  it  is  burdened 
with  this  to  repletion,  having  wheel  within 
wheel,  and  wheel  within  wheel,  until  one 
stands  in  sight  of  their  motion  utterly  bewil¬ 
dered,  and  wonders  why  a  religion  so  amazingly 
equipped  does  not  at  once  conquer  the  world. 

The  want  of  the  present  age  is  more  men  and 
women  in  the  sanctuary,  in  the  home-circle,  in 
counting-room  and  store  and  shop  and  factory 
who,  as  they  go,  shall  preach,  in  unmistakable 
phrase  of  action,  the  righteousness  of  God,  liv¬ 
ing  a  piety  that  blooms  all  the  week,  and  is  as 
fragrant  on  Saturday  evening  as  on  the  Sabbath. 
Holiness  of  life  is  an  argument  for  Christianity 
more  powerful  than  any  volume  in  defence  of 
it  ever  written,  though  given  by  the  pen  of  a 
Paley  or  a  Chalmers,  or  set  forth  in  the  princely 
logic  of  a  Horace  Bushnell. 

In  recent  times  I  have  found  myself  thinking 
very  stronglj  upon  the  subject  of  pledges.  There 
are  many  solemn  promises  made  which  are  not 
worth  the  breath  that  thrusts  them  forth  from 
the  lips.  Vows  are  often  spoken  at  the  marriage 
altar  which,  when  given  to  the  test  of  wedlock, 
prove  to  be  braes  instead  of  gold.  The  cause  of 
many  unhappy  lives  in  matrimonial  relations, 
and  the  consequent  shameless  exposure  of  family 
skeletons  in  the  divorce  courts  of  our  boasted 
civilization,  lies  in  the  failure  of  husbands  and 
wives  to  keep  their  word  with  each  other.  A 
covenant  to  love,  honor  and  cherish  until  the 
parting  of  death  should  never  be  entered  into 
by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  nature  of 
that  kind  of  an  engagement. 

And  so  in  other  spheres  are  obligations 
assumed  which  are  never  discharged.  In  God’s 
Book  eu3h  matters  are  registered  as  lies. 


What,  therefore,  is  the  guilt  of  one  who  binds 
himself  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  in  his  life,  and 
afterwards  is  not  known  to  be  even  a  nominal 
Christian,  except  when  seen  at  the  Lord’s  table 
of  communion  ?  Is  not  the  conviction  irresisti¬ 
ble  that  such  a  one  is  not  a  Christian  at  all, 
save  by  the  use  of  a  misnomer  ? 

Here  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  many  churches 
have  but  few  converts.  Persons  like  those  de¬ 
scribed  instead  of  preaching  for  Christ  preach 
against  Him.  The  sermon  spoken  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  on  the  Sabbath  is  over-matched  by  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  conduct  spoken  through  the  week  from 
the  counter  and  bench  and  anvil  and  loom.  The 
cream  of  the  Gospel  is  skimmed  by  the  ladle  of 
wordly  living.  The  clock  of  profession  is  set 
by  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  but  it  strikes  the 
peal  of  inconsistency. 

I  care  not  how  faithful  a  pastor  may  be,  or 
how  grandly  he  may  present  the  themes  of 
truth,  though  he  be  a  Baxter  or  a  Wesley  in  hie 
love  for  souls,  or  though  he  be  a  Robert  Hall  or 
a  Spurgeon  or  an  Alexander  in  eloquence,  if  all 
the  people  of  whom  he  has  charge  do  not  carry 
his  teaching  into  their  daily  lives,  much  of  his 
effort  to  reach  sinners  will  be  barren  of  result. 
As  well  might  he  labor  in  the  woods,  and 
preach  to  an  auditory  of  rocks  and  trees. 

Let  those,  therefore,  who  have  “named  the 
name  of  Christ  depart  from  all  iniquity,  ”  and 
thus,  as  they  go,  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
Christianity  purifies  the  heart,  ennobles  the 
character,  and  moves  steadily  on  towards  perfec¬ 
tion,  “shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.  ’  ’  William  H.  Bancroft. 

Thurlow,  Pa. 


WEST  NEW  YORK  MATTERS. 

BUFFALO. 

Marquis  de  Lafayette  visited  Buffalo  in  1825 
and  held  conference  with  that  distinguished 
Buffalonian,  Red  Jacket,  the  substance  of  which 
he  reported  in  a  communication  to  Washington. 
This  resulted,  as  some  hold,  in  the  christening 
of  the  spot  used  for  the  conference  as  Lafayette 
Square  and  the  adjacent  thoroughfare  as  Wash¬ 
ington  street.  The  square  to  day  is  surrounded 
by  four  banks,  a  French  Church  and  the  structure 
in  which  Dr.  Grosvenor  Heacock  spent  a  lifetime 
of  eloquence  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  Another 
great  institution,  with  which  he  was  associated, 
now  fills  up  the  space  remaining  with  a  princely 
French  chateau,  a  pile  of  buildings  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  glories  of  our  West.  This  is  the 
new  public  and  free  library  of  the  city.  On 
September  1st  it  is  to  be  opened  to  all.  It  will 
stand  very  high  among  the  many  municipal 
libraries  being  established  in  the  United  States 
and  is  a  great  credit  to  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  city. 

Adverse  criticism  has  been  advanced  over  the 
appointment  of  John  Russell  Y’oung  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Library  All  Hartford  people,  how¬ 
ever,  know  that  a  little  may  be  said  on  the  other 
side.  One  so  intimately  connected  with  Governor 
Jewell  cannot  be  as  unfitted  as  some  seem  to 
fear.  In  fact  it  may  be  regarded  that  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  library  on  a  par  with  the  Custom 
House,  or  a  position  demanding  diplomatic  and 
journalistic  experience  may  elevate  the  post  from 
a  mere  trade  to  something  of  the  importance  of 
a  foreign  mission.  The  Buffalo  Public  Library, 
however,  has  most  of  its  positions  open  to  com¬ 
petition. 

The  city  pastors  are  already  scattering.  Rev. 
Dr.  Mitchell  has  gone  to  Alaska,  Dr.  Wright  and 
Hubbell  to  Europe,  Dr.  McKittrick  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  while  the  circle  of  fishing  divines 
as  usual  camp  in  Canada.  Henry  Elliot  Mott 
lays  in  supplies  of  bullion  for  his  exacting  pulpit 
at  Aurora.  Before  departing  Dr.  Burnet  Wright 
gave  to  Buffalonians  a  study  of  Hamlet,  evolving 
the  theory  that  his  experience  was  that  of  an  in¬ 
quirer  seeking  to  become  a  Christian.  It  was 


one  of  the  Doctors’  original  and  startling  literary 
criticisms.  Hamlet  met  Luther  at  the  Monas¬ 
tery  of  Wittenberg ;  Hamlet  as  a  picture  of  the 
Reformation  !  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith  still  claimed 
by  Buffalo,  is  to  supply  Tonkers  and  Orange. 

LOCKPORT. 

Dr.  Maltby  Babcock  of  Baltimore,  recently 
visited  his  old  church  in  this  city  on  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  occasion. 

Mr.  Ashley  Smith,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
great  First  Church  Sunday-school,  has  been  in 
Florida,  but  his  accomplished  wife,  in  his  ab¬ 
sence,  rose  up  with  the  dawn  of  day  on  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day  and  all  other  high  festivals,  more 
than  supplying  his  place  in  all  the  multiplied 
ministrations  which  they  render  to  the  little  ones. 

WHEELS  AND  CARNATIONS. 

Wheel  worship  and  carnation  culture  have 
swept  together  over  Western  New  York  this  sum¬ 
mer  with  even  higher  waves  of  popularity  than 
those  of  the  last  season.  Why  do  we  all  love  the 
wheel  and  why  the  carnation  ?  This  flower  would 
be  the  national  one  if  this  section  alone  was  to  be 
consulted.  Every  male  buttonhole  holds  one, 
while  the  wheel  brings  them  into  the  cheeks  of 
every  daughter  of  the  land.  In  Helen’s  Babies 
the  youngster  said,  “He  wanted  to  see  the  wheels 
go  round,  ”  and  this  is  about  all  the  reason  to  be 
found  in  cycling.  Delicate  maidens,  too  prostrate 
to  attend  prayer  meeting,  whirl  over  the  hills 
in  the  moonlight  for  hours  unaffected.  One  of 
our  great  sanitariums  out  here  says  that  three- 
quarters  of  their  patients  come  to  them  from 
this  cause,  while  another  equally  great  says  that 
they  continually  place  three  quarters  of  their  pat¬ 
rons  on  wheels.  A  pastor  adds,  that  since  his 
session  purchased  wheels,  there  has  been  three 
times  the  “go”  in  the  prayer -meeting  and  Sun¬ 
day-school.  So  we  go. 

CLIFTON  SPRINGS. 

Joseph  Cook  chooses  this  resort  for  recupera¬ 
tion.  He  is  now  at  his  place  at  Ticonderoga 
and  is  so  far  convalescent  as  to  be  able  to  write 
with  pleasure. 

Enough  time  has  elapsed  since  the  recent  Mis¬ 
sionary  Assembly  here  to  form  just  views  of  it. 
It  was  the  sixteenth  annual  gathering,  and  like 
all  the  rest  was  noteworthy  for  its  elimination 
of  all  sectarian  prejudices  in  the  true  church 
unity.  There  were  nearly  one  hundred  and  flfty 
missionaries  from  the  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Bap¬ 
tist,  Presbyterian,  Congregational  and  other 
bodies,  but  all  were  one  in  the  Church.  Dr. 
Foster’s  introductory  address  was  unusually  fine. 
The  other  marked  features  were  Dr.  Cryus  Ham 
lin’s  effort.  Rev.  Dr.  Davis’  account  of  British 
.\merican  work,  the  story  of  the  Quaker  mission 
among  the  insane  in  Syria,  the  appeals  of  the 
men  who  are  going  on  the  African  Inland  Mis¬ 
sion  at  their  own  charges,  and  an  Endeavor  pro¬ 
moter  from  Canada,  who  has  just  circled  the  world. 

ROCHESTER. 

Ontario  Beach  is  a  great  blessing  to  Rochester, 
but  the  Union  chapel  at  that  point  does  not 
seem  to  succeed  very  well  in  sustaining  services 
this  summer.  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson  Millard  of  the 
First  Church  made  a  magnificent  effort  lately  to 
raise  offerings  for  Home  Missions  and  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  successful.  Rev.  R.  D.  Harlan  is 
making  a  feature  of  his  Men’s  Bible  Class  for 
which  he  seems  peculiarly  adapted. 

The  First  Church  is  to  be  open  this  summer 
Monday  afternoons  for  free  organ  recitals.  It  is 
a  beautiful  use  to  which  to  give  a  beautiful 
church. 

The  death  of  the  well  known  Elder  David  Cory 
of  the  Third  Church  (of  the  old  time  firm  of 
Ailing  &  Cory)  has  been  the  occasion  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  expressions  from  all  over  the  country. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Westminster  Church, 
John  W.  Cheesman  and  I.  L  Tarrant  were 
elected  elders  for  three  years. 

Dr.  Hallock  of  the  Brick  Church  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Synod’s  Missionary  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  next  year.  He  excels  in  all  ad- 
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tninietrative  matters  and  inherits  also  the  well 
known  literary  qualities  of  his  family. 

Some  of  our  Baptist  brothers  out  here  are  dis¬ 
playing  zeal  in  the  advocacy  of  individual  com¬ 
munion  cups.  Whether  this  comes  from  close 
■communion  ideas  or  not  is  a  question.  But  the 
Baptists  of  all  people  1  Why  do  they  not  first 
egitate  individual  baptismal  tanks.  Surely 
there  is  more  sanitary  danger  in  them  than  in 
the  comparatively  small  communion  cup. 


THE  CARE  OP  OUR  BODIES. 

That  there  are  many  errors  in  our  mode  of  life 
which  tell  seriously  upon  the  average  health  we 
all  know,  but  we  are  too  apt  to  accept  the  fact 
as  inevitable  and  give  little  thought  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  correcting  any  bad  habits  either  in 
ourselves  or  our  neighbors;  so  it  is  well  to  have 
our  attention  called  to  the  subject  and  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Purdy’s  article  on  “Popular  Errors 
in  Living  and  Their  Influence  Over  the  Public 
Health,”  in  the  June  North  American,  deserves 
-a  careful  reading. 

He  begins  by  stating  that  something  more  is 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
prolongation  of  life  than  the  discovery  of  disease 
germs  and  of  measures  for  their  destruction. 
“It  is  necessary  for  the  public  to  understand 
more  thoroughly  that  health,  like  financial  cap 
ital,  must  be  earned  if  possessed;  that,  though 
sometimes  a  legacy,  it  remains  with  the  possessor 
as  a  reserve  only  when  guarded  with  the  same 
care  as  is  a  bank  account ;  that  overdrafts,  be¬ 
yond  legitimate  living  or  running  expenses,  will 
surely  impair  the  principal ;  and  that,  if  these 
be  continued,  the  health  must  inevitably  become 
bankrupt  sooner  or  later,  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  reserve  capital,  and  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  overdrafts  made  upon  it.  It 
seems  well  nigh  a  reproach  to  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  the  higher  the  plane  of  intelligence, 
sducation,  and  social  attainments  reached  by 
moat  peoples,  the  greater  the  public  tendency  to 
live  unphysiological  lives,  and  history  unerr¬ 
ingly  tells  us  that  to  this  source  we  may  invaria 
bly  look  for  the  first  evidences  of  physical  deca¬ 
dence.  The  ancient  Greek,  through  his  sacred 
regard  for  and  scrupulous  observation  of  physi¬ 
ological  laws,  comparatively  imperfect  as  hie 
understanding  of  them  was,  succeeded  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  physical  type  of  manhood  that  has  ever 
since  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
The  writer  holds  that  if  a  man  who  is  born  of 
healthy  parents,  and  who  is  himself  healthy  at 
birth,  becomes  seriously  disabled  in  health  be¬ 
fore  the  age  of  from  65  to  70,  barring  accidents 
or  infectious  disease,  it  is  solely  because  he  has 
not  lived  properly. 

Beginning  with  the  subject  of  food,  it  may  be 
-emphatically  stated  that  the  greatest  dietary  sin 
of  the  average  American  is  his  meat  eating 
propensity.  He  devours  this  brawn  producing 
food  upon  all  occasions,  and  upon  all  the  calen¬ 
dar  days  of  the  year,  ecclesiastical  days  not 
excepted.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  less 
occasion  he  has  to  call  upon  his  muscular  re- 
eources — or,  in  other  words,  the  more  sedentary 
hie  habits— the  more  he  reinforces  his  muscular 
ystem  by  his  habitual  consumption  of  animal 
food.  It  is  not  uncommon,  especially  among  the 
well-to  do  of  our  population,  to  see  butchers’ 
meat  served  with  every  meal,  either  as  the  chief 
or  as  the  adjunct  course. 

Man  belongs  essentially  to  the  class  of  omni¬ 
vors,  and  therefore  his  physical  mechanism  has 
been  so  adjusted  that  his  health  is  beet  pro¬ 
moted  by  drawing  upon  all  the  ordinary  products 
of  the  earth  for  his  food  supply.  His  love  of 
variety  may  safely  lead  him  to  gratify  his  palate 
from  practically  all  sources  comprising  the  gift 
of  nature  to  the  animal  kingdom,  but  assuredly 
he  may  not  confine  himself  very  largely  to  any 
one  of  these  sources  without  reaping  the  certain 
penalty  of  impaired  health,  or  even  of  prema- 
ure  death;  and  to  no  article  in  the  whole  list  of 


food  supply  does  this  apply  with  more  force 
than  to  flesh  foods.  In  order  to  make  clear  the 
physiology  of  this  fact,  attention  may  first  be 
called  to  the  axiom  that  the  disorders  of  the 
human  mechanism  which  occur  after  adult  or 
middle  life  are  largely  those  that  are  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  organism  to  rid  itself  of  waste 
materials.  .  .  The  excessive  use  of  highly  nitro 
genized  food,  of  which  butchers’  meat  is  the 
type,  leads  to  an  accumulation  of  nitrogenous 
waste  products  in  the  blood,  which,  unless  they 
be  to  the  fullest  extent  metamorphosed  and 
oxidized  by  active  exercise,  act  injuriously  upon 
the  organism.  Among  the  pernicious  effects  is 
the  premature  hardening  of  the  arteries  entail¬ 
ing  the  dangers  of  arterial  hemorrhage,  of  which 
apoplexy  is  the  type,  and  impairing  nutrition, 
so  that  it  is  well  known  that  excessive  meat 
eating  ages  man  more  quickly  than  any  other 
excess  except  alcoholism.  It  also  leads  to  pro¬ 
gressive  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  while  the  extra  tax 
imposed  upon  certain  glandular  and  excretory 
organs  is  the  frequent  cause  of  Bright’s  disease, 
and  coupled  with  sedentary  habits  has  much  to 
do  with  the  increase  of  rheumatism  and  gout. 

Dr.  Purdy  would  not  have  animal  food  avoided 
altogether,  but  would  simpy  limit  the  supply  to 
the  requirements  of  the  system.  Neither  would 
he  recommend  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet, 
“though  a  moderate  approach  to  such  a  stand¬ 
ard  has  much  to  recommend  it  as  tending  to 
promote  health  and  long  life.”  “The  excess  in 
vegetable  food  can  be  stored  up  for  future  use 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  fat,  while  the  waste,  or 
bv-products  thereof,  for  the  most  part,  find  exit 
through  the  comparatively  more  direct  and  less 
complicated  mechanism  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  next  error  our  writer  dwells  upon  is  the 
excessive  use  of  sweets  and  starchy  foods,  which 
“occupy  precisely  the  same  relationship  to  the 
human  mechanism  that  coal  does  to  the  steam 
engine ;  indeed,  by  the  same  process  in  both  are 
heat  and  force  evolved— viz.,  by  the  oxidation 
and  combustion  of  carbon,”  only  the  human 
apparatus  is  more  perfect  and  extracts  h  higher 
percentage  of  force  from  the  fuel  than  any  steam 
engine.  The  danger  is  of  overstoking  the 
human  engine  with  fuel  and  choking  the  firebox, 
when  the  fuel  is  wasted  and  the  whole  mechan¬ 
ism  becomes  clogged  and  disabled,  the  liver  is 
overtaxed,  bilious  attacks  follow  and  when  the 
disturbance  is  long  continued,  more  serious 
troubles  are  developed  such  as  diabetes,  a  dis¬ 
ease  which  has  increased  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent,  during  the  last  forty  years.  Our  pop 
ular  summer  beverages  are  all  condemned  as  con¬ 
taining  too  much  sugar,  which  is  probably  re¬ 
sponsible  more  than  the  alcohol  for  most  of  the 
headache  and  indigestion  which  follow  any 
over-indulgence.  Also  “the  tempting  forms  in 
which  food  is  presented,  the  sharpening  of  the 
appetite  by  the  poet-prandial  cocktail  and  the 
stimulus  of  a  bottle  of  good  wine  result  in  the 
consumption  of  an  amount  of  food  that  simply 
overwhelms  the  assimilative  organs.  Such  in¬ 
dulgence,  if  unrestricted  and  habitual,  lends  an 
additional  impetus  to  the  evils  springing  from 
the  use  of  improper  quality  of  food.” 

Finally  in  the  list  of  errors  come  the  sedentary 
habits  which  are  so  universal  in  this  age  of 
rapid  transit,  and  mechanical  contrivances  to 
save  effort  “It  is  seriously  believed  by  some 
observers  that  our  people  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
muscular  revolution,  and  the  widespread  use  of 
the  bicycle  lends  color  to  this  belief.  If  prac¬ 
tised  with  ordinary  intelligence  and  discretion, 
bicycling  furnishes  an  ideal  type  of  exercise, 
which  would  decidedly  tend  to  counteract  the 
pernicious  effects  of  our  sedentary  habits,  and 
this  applies  emphatically  to  our  women  as  well 
as  to  our  men.  ” 

Of  course  the  overheating  of  our  offices  and 
dwellings  is  dwelt  upon,  and  the  fact  mentioned 
that  although  “Americans  expend  more  money 


upon  clothing  than  any  other  nation,  yet  they 
are  physiologically  the  worst  clad  of  all  civilized 
nations,”  and  in  summing  up  the  following 
practical  suggestions  are  given  as  a  general 
guide :  “The  man  of  robust  constitution  and  sed¬ 
entary  habits  should  live  largely  upon  fish,  green 
vegetables  and  acid  fruit,  eating  butchers’  meat 
but  once  daily.  He  may  in  addition  eat  bread 
and  potatoes,  but  these  should  constitute  his 
limit  of  starchy  foods.  Cakes,  farina,  oatmeal 
and  the  various  cereal  breakfast  foods  should  be 
indulged  in  but  rarely  or  altogether  avoided. 
Sugar  should  be  used  but  sparingly,  and  only 
as  a  flavoring  for  food  or  beverages,  and  rever 
as  a  food  in  itself.  If  he  use  wine  with  hie  din¬ 
ner,  it  should  preferably  consist  of  the  non- 
saccharine  order;  and  he  should  limit  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluids  consumed  with  his  meals  to  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  ounces.  He  should  dine  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and 
at  all  times  eat  in  moderation,  never  under  any 
circumstances  overloading  his  stomach.  In 
northern  latitudes,  and  especially  in  humid  and 
changeable  climates,  such  as  those  near  the  sea¬ 
board  and  the  great  chain  of  inland  lakes,  he 
should  wear  all-wool  undergarments,  including 
stockings,  the  year  round.  In  dryer  and  some¬ 
what  warmer  climates,  such  as  the  Middle  and 
Southern  interior  States,  silk  underwear  may  be 
substituted  for  wool.  Warm  or  tepid  baths  are 
preferable  to  cold  ones,  and  after  middle  age  cold 
showers,  and  plunges,  or  even  sea  bathing,  are 
not  without  serious  risks. 

The  man  of  sedentary  life  should  reduce  the 
temperature  of  his  office  and  dwelling  to  68  de¬ 
grees,  Fahr.,  and  he  should  habitually  walk  at 
least  two  miles  in  the  open  air  each  day  or  take 
an  equivalent  amount  of  physical  exercise.  The 
best  form  of  exercise  is  horseback  riding,  next 
in  order  is  bicycling,  while  walking  may  be 
ranked  as  third. 

The  laboring  man  may  be  permitted  more 
liberties  in  his  diet  than  the  man  of  sedentary 
habits,  especially  in  the  matter  of  butchers’ 
meat,  starches  and  sugars.  His  greater  muscular 
activity  more  readily  oxidizes  the  waste  product 
of  these  foods,  and,  moreover,  his  increased  force 
expenditure  demands  more  heat  and  force  pro¬ 
ducing  foods.  The  laboring  man  may  therefore 
safely  and  with  benefit  eat  butchers’  meat  twice 
daily,  and  he  may  also  eat  oatmeal  and  puddings 
at  least  two  or  three  days  in  the  week  in  addition 
to  hie  bread  and  potatoes.  He  should  dine  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  he  should  be  allowed 
a  full  hour  for  his  dinner  and  rest.  His  dinner 
is  best  for  him  if  served  without  any  form  of 
alcohol.  In  matters  of  clothing,  the  laboring 
man  should  follow  the  general  lines  already  laid 
down. 

Through  childhood  and  adolesence  proportion¬ 
ately  more  meat  should  be  used*than  after  the 
period  of  adult  growth,  because  meat  furnishes 
the  basis  of  tissue  growth,  which  is  active  at  such 
periods.  A  larger  proportion  of  starches  and 
sugars  are  also  demanded  during  these  periods 
in  order  to  sustain  the  incessant  activity  of  early 
life.  With  regard  to  the  clothing  of  children, 
all  the  rules  laid  down  apply  here  with  emphatic 
force. 

In  the  light  of  the  facte  and  conclusions  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  discussion,  is  it  not  pertinent  to 
this  subject,  considering  the  momentous  nature 
of  the  issues  involved,  that  in  conclusion  we 
should  pause  and  ask  ourselves  the  following 
questions  ? 

(1)  Are  we  not  becoming  more  and  more  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  use  of  drugs  for  the  relief  of  ills 
and  pains  that  are  purely  the  result  of  faulty 
habits  of  living,  and  most  of  which  would  be 
more  surely,  more  effectively  and  permanently 
relieved  by  simply  correcting  our  improper  habits 
of  life  ? 

(2)  Are  we  not  afflicted  with  a  large  amount 
of  suffering,  misery  and  disease  for  which  there 
is  no  necessity  whatever;  and  are  we  not  likely 
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through  hereditary  trauBmiBsioD  to  entail  much 
of  thie  mieery  upon  our  offepring  ? 

(3)  Do  not  a  very  large  number  of  our  people 
die  much  earlier  in  life  than  their  conetitutions, 
apparent  vigor  and  family  hiatoriee  would  aeem 
to  warrant ;  and  are  not  theee  premature  deathe 
very  largely  unneceasary  and  therefore  clearly 
avoidable  ? 

LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Fulton,  whose  death  oc¬ 
curred  a  few  days  ago  in  Philadelphia,  came  to 
Baltimore  in  1872.  The  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  had  been  vacant  several  months  after 
the  retirement  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards. 
The  exasperations  occasioned  by  the  war  had 
ceased  in  a  measure,  and  the  good  effects  of 
the  reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  church, 
the  Old  School  and  New  School,  were  then 
apparent.  The  church  had  a  long  and  brilliant 
history.  Drs.  John  Qlendy,  the  Breckinridges, 
John  and  Robert  J.,  Lewis  W.  Green,  Joseph 
T.  Smith,  G.  P.  Hays,  and  Jonathan  Edwards, 
had  occupied  its  pulpit. 

Dr.  Fulton  came,  a  young  man,  directly  from 
the  Seminary,  and  soon  had  the  affection  of  the 
people  and  the  respect  of  neighboring  ministers 
of  all  denominations.  Dr.  John  C.  Backus  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith 
of  the  Central,  Dr.  David  C.  Marquis  of  the 
Westminster,  Dr.  John  S.  Jones  of  the  Brown 
Memorial.  In  these  he  found  friends  and  able 
counsellors.  Drs.  Cyrus  Dickson  and  James  S. 
Ramsay  had  gone  only  a  few  months  before  to 
New  York  city.  Though  young,  and  apparently 
in  delicate  health,  he  worked  with  great  dili¬ 
gence,  and  saw  every  interest  of  the  church  im¬ 
proving  under  his  care.  When,  after  about 
eleven  years  of  hard  work,  he  asked  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  pastoral  relation  that  he  mieht  go  to 
serve  the  people  among  whom  he  died,  both 
congregation  and  Presbytery  were  reluctant  to 
release  him.  All  felt  that  he  was  a  brother 
beloved,  and  that  his  absence  would  be  felt  for 
a  long  time.  Several  of  his  co  Presbyters  in 
Philadelphia  were  his  co  Presbyters  in  Balti¬ 
more. 

Trinity  College,  an  institution  for  females,  is 
to  be  established  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  not  far  from  their  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  whose  mother- 
house  ’s  in  Belgium,  are  to  have  charge  of  it. 
It  is  to  rank  with  the  first  female  colleges  in 
the  land,  and  is  in  every  respect  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  most  advanced  students.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  this  church  has  sought  a  quiet,  retired 
place  for  all  its  schools,  and  especially  those  for 
girls.  Indeed,  projectors  of  most  schools  have 
thought  that  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  a  city 
were  not  conducive  to  study  and  have  sought 
a  place  undisturbed  by  these.  Mt.  St.  Mary’s 
and  Mt.  St.  Joseph's,  the  oldest  Homan  Cath¬ 
olic  institutions  in  the  land,  the  former  for 
boys,  and  the  latter  for  girls,  are  situated  among 
the  mountains  of  Maryland,  one  of  them  far  up 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  But  all  this  is 
changed.  Schools  of  every  kind  are  brought 
into  the  midst  of  our  busy  life.  Johns  Hopkins 
University  of  this  city,  instead  of  being  at 
Clifton,  the  summer  home  of  the  founder,  where 
some  of  us  think  he  intended  it  to  be,  is  in  the 
busiest  part  of  Baltimore.  The  Union  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  emerges  from  the  quiet  place  where  it 
has  been  for  many  years,  and  goes  to  the  city  of 
Richmond,  Virginia.  So  it  is  with  other  insti¬ 
tutions  that  we  might  name. 

The  establishment  of  great  institutions  of 
learning  in  Washington  indicates  what  our  cap- 
itol  city  is  to  be  before  many  years  have  passed. 
At  no  distant  day  it  may  be  the  educational 
centre,  as  well  as  the  political  centre  of  this 
great  country.  When  Washington  became  the 
capital  it  was  a  wilderness.  In  1804  free  schools 
were  started,  but  they  amounted  to  nothing  until 
1845.  They  received  their  support  from  taxes 


on  dogs  and  slaves,  from  licenses  for  hacks  and 
taverns,  and  from  lotteries.  Poor  as  these 
schools  were,  national  support  was  expected,  as 
the  following  language  of  a  circular  sent  out 
will  show:  “The  parent  who  sends  his  son  to 
Washington  will  find  for  him  in  his  representa¬ 
tive  to  Congress  a  guardian  and  a  friend  who, 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  will  be  his  asso¬ 
ciate,  will  observe  his  progress  in  his  studies, 
superintend  his  morals  and  perceive  the  real 
condition  and  character  of  the  school,  and  thus 
be  able,  from  time  to  time,  to  satisfy  parental 
inquiry.’’  Such  expectations  might  be  realized 
when  the  whole  population  of  the  country  was 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  when  the  centre  of 
population  was  on  the  meridian  passing  through 
Washington  City;  but  now,  that  the  centre  of 
population  is  away  out  near  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  marching  Westward  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  a  year,  such  expectation  cannot  even  be 
formed.  Statesmen  have  too  much  to  do  with 
great  national  questions  to  look  after  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  their  constituency,  who  may  be  in  the 
schools  at  the  capital.  In  view  of  the  great  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  now  in  Washington,  and 
those  that  may  be  established  there,  we  fancy 
that  our  capital  will  be  a  very  attractive  place  to 
people  of  learning  throughout  the  land. 

_ R.  H.  W. 

A  WASHINGTON  PRODIGAL. 

It  was  July  and  the  heat  was  intense.  The 
broad  avenues  were  almost  deserted  by  man  and 
beast.  The  great  dome  shone  like  a  globe  of 
silver  beneath  the  fiery  sun.  The  Treasury  looked 
like  an  Egyptian  temple  in  a  stifiing  desert.  The 
lawn  of  the  White  House  was  an  uninviting 
crown.  Even  the  Monument  merited  sympathy, 
for  all  the  day  it  reflected  that  remorseless  glare. 
The  equestrian  statues  in  the  parks  seemed  as  if 
about  to  melt.  No  relief  came  at  night,  for  the 
very  Potomac  had  been  made  captive  by  the 
glowing  orb  whose  rays  nothing  could  impede. 

On  one  of  the  seats  in  the  Capitol  grounds, 
panting  for  air,  as  the  day  declined,  there  sat  a 
man  perhaps  forty  years  old.  He  was  the  pict¬ 
ure  of  dejection.  Hie  face  was  seamed  by  dissi¬ 
pation.  He  wore  a  faded  suit  of  blue,  poorly 
fitted  and  cheap  in  quality.  One  of  his  shoes 
had  a  gap  at  the  side  and  the  other  was  worn 
through  the  sole.  His  linen  was  repulsive  and 
his  hat  was  torn.  As  the  night  wore  on,  with  a 
sigh  he  stretched  himself  upon  the  seat,  and 
soon  was  asleep  beneath  the  charitable  stars. 

Henry  Waters  had  run  away  from  an  Eastern 
home  many  years  before,  had  drifted  to  Wash 
ington,  and  was  now  a  social  wreck  For  a  time 
he  was  a  pension  clerk.  But  a  change  of  admin 
istration  lost  him  his  place.  Then  he  served  as 
hostler  to  a  senator,  who  discharged  him  on 
learning  of  his  appetite  for  drink.  He  next 
worked  for  a  cheap  restaurant.  Still  later  he 
did  whatever  work  he  could  find  in  the  “Divis¬ 
ion’’  where  the  outcasts  dwell.  Now  he  had 
been  rejected  even  by  the  vile,  and,  without  a 
home,  begged  his  meals  by  day  and  slept  on  the 
public  benches  by  night. 

That  week  the  great  city  was  invaded  by  an 
army  of  young  men  and  women.  From  every 
State  they  came,  in  trains  heavily  laden,  wear¬ 
ing  their  pretty  badges  that  told  the  world  that 
they  had  dedicated  themselves  to  their  Master’s 
cause.  Earnest  faces  in  bright  dresses  crowded 
the  corners,  filled  the  cars,  and  took  possession 
of  the  hotels.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  the  old 
city,  steeped  in  political  trickery  and  the  slave 
of  hollow  fashion,  was  receiving  a  new  inspira¬ 
tion  and  a  higher  life  from  the  thousands  of 
noble  crusaders  whose  quiet  bearing  and  lofty 
motives  won  the  respect  of  citizens,  police,  and 
press. 

In  a  great  temple  on  a  prominent  corner  were 
gathered  the  hundreds  of  delegates  from  the  Old 
Bay  State.  The  interior  of  the  structure  was 
festooned  with  colored  ribbons  and  bung  with 
appropriate  mottoes.  There  was  a  registration 


booth,  a  post  office,  and  a  committee  on  hos¬ 
pitality.  A  city  clergyman  had  given  the  visi¬ 
tors  an  address  of  welcome.  The  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  organization  had  fittingly  re¬ 
plied.  “Throw  Out  the  Life  Line’’  was  sung 
by  mure  than  a  thousand  young  voices.  Then 
followed  the  afternoon  discussion  on  “How  to 
win  the  erring.’’  There  was  a  chorus  of  ap¬ 
plause  when  the  popular'Chairman  of  the  State 
Lookout  Committee,  Miss  Mary  Waters  of  Hav¬ 
erhill,  ascended  the  platform  and  read  a  paper 
that  was  replete  with  earnestness,  compassion, 
devotion,  and  love.  Without  the  edifice,  on  an 
opposite  corner  and  hidden  behind  a  tree,  stood 
a  gaunt  and  wretched  tramp,  curiously  eyeing 
the  building  and  those  passing  in  and  out. 
“Christian  Endeavor,’’  he  muttered,  “little  do 
they  care  for  me.  I  wonder  if  she  is  here.  But 
she  is  too  fine  a  lady  to  speak  to  a  hungry 
wretch.’’  And  he  passed  on  to  one  of  his  old 
haunts. 

The  week  passed.  There  were  bicycle  runs  to 
Cabin  John’s  Bridge,  where  beneath  grand  old 
trees  and  in  cosy  rustic  seats,  scores  of  young  « 
Christians  chatted  and  sung ;  to  old  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  where  the  famous  home  was  overrun  by  the 
inquisitive  seekers  for  every  object  of  historical 
interest ;  and  to  many  choice  spots  along  the 
noted  river  that  winds  its  silvery  way  towards 
Harper’s  Ferry. 

The  closing  night  of  the  great  Convention  had 
come.  Most  of  the  delegates  were  selecting  some 
famous  speaker  whom  they  desired  to  hear.  A 
few  earnest  young  people  had  decided  to  visit  a 
Gospel  Mission  in  a  neglected  part  of  the  city. 
Down  past  low  groggories  and  vile  dance  halls 
they  went,  armed  like  their  Master  with  an  un¬ 
quenchable  love  for  the  souls  of  sinful  men. 
They  entered  a  plain  pine  structure,  filled  with 
rough  seats,  and  containing  a  simple  table  for 
the  speaker  and  a  little  melodeon.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  framed  verses  from  the  Word. 
Mary  Waters  presided.  After  a  few  Gospel 
hymns,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  room 
filled,  she  rose,  and  read  the  parable  of  all  para¬ 
bles  that  tells  of  the  prodigal  and  hie  return. 
Gently,  simply,  lovingly,  she  recited  the  eternal 
story  of  the  love  of  Gc^  for  man,  and  begged 
each  of  her  hearers  to  return  to  the  Father’s 
house  and  arms  Many  raised  their  hands  for 
prayer  in  their  behalf.  But  near  the  door  sat  a 
sullen-looking  stranger,  with  his  head  between 
his  hands.  “Can  it  be,’’  she  asked  herself,  as 
they  sung  a  final  hymn.  The  meeting  was  dis¬ 
missed  and  the  young  missionaries  prepared  to 
return  to  their  hotel.  As  the  fair  leader  ap¬ 
proached  the  door,  from  a  shadow  cast  by  a  pile 
of  timber  stepped  the  man  whose  face  nad 
strangely  thrilled  her,  and  looked  timidly  into 
her  eyes.  “I  don’t  s’pose  ye  know  a  tramp  like 
me,  do  ye?’’  he  asked.  The  young  woman, 
half-shuddering  at  the  repulsive  figure,  looked 
intently  and  replied:  “My  friend,  I  fear  we  have 
not  met  before.  Can  I  do  anything  to  help 
you  ?’’  The  man  pleadingly  sought  her  face  and 
said:  “Did  ye  ever  have  a  brother  way  off 
East?’’  A  lightning  look  of  recognition,  and 
she  cried,  “Is  it  you — Henry,’’  and  wound  her 
arm  about  hie  threadbare  coat.  The  tears  rained 
from  their  faces  so  they  could  hardly  see  their 
way,  as  they  passed  down  the  street,  a  strange 
pair,  innocence  and  guilt,  beauty  and  frightful¬ 
ness,  until  they  found  the  very  park  where  he 
had  often  slept  in  poverty  and  despair.  He  told 
her  of  hie  wayward  career,  and  she  told  him  of 
the  love  that  had  never  forgotten  him  and  of  the 
door  that  bad  always  been  open.  He  would  not 
come  to  her  hotel  for  he  said  it  would  disgrace 
her.  So  she  gave  him  a  bank  note  with  which 
to  purchase  new  clothing  throughout,  and  they 
parted  for  the  night. 

The  Eastern  train  left  Washington  at  ten  in 
the  morning.  Hundreds  of  Endeavorers  crowded 
the  station.  When  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
appeared,  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Lmkout 
Committee  was  not  alone.  By  her  side  stood 
Henry  Waters,  transformed  in. a  neat  suit,  and 
with  a  look  bis  face  had  never  worn  before.  A 
telegram  fled  over  the  wires  to  a  gray  haired 
mother  that  read :  “We  are  coming  and  the  lost 
is  found.’’  The  cars  rang  with  song,  but  there 
were  two  who  could  not  sing.  They  sat  close 
together,  and  cried  silently  in  gratitude  to  God. 
And  there  was  jo^  in  the  presence  cf  the  angels 
over  another  prodigal  returned. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Churchman  sees  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  speedy  success  of  the  proposed  cooperative 
commonwealth  of  Mr.  Debs,  viz:  ‘*the  colonists 
are  to  be  made  up  of  the  unemployed,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  the  less  effective  classes  of  the  community ; 
and  the  colonizers  promise  them  an  easy  time, 
such  as  no  successful  colonists  have  had  since 
the  world  began.  Our  contemporary  however 
hopes  that  he  will  go  on  with  his  experiment. 
And  there  is  yet  another  “commonwealth,”  on 
a  more  strictly  religious  basis,  getting  under 
way  down  in  Georgia.  As  will  be  seen  it  is 
new,  and  yet  old  as  to  its  chief  features : 

Mr.  Debs  is  doing  an  important  and  valuable 
thing  in  undertaking  the  experiment  of  Social 
ism  in  actual  practice.  He  is  proposing  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question  which  we  all  want  answered, 
Will  it  work?  He  is  setting  about  an  enterprise 
which  ought  to  be  of  great  practical  value, 
whether  it  succeeds  or  not— taking  Sociailsm  out 
of  dreams  and  books,  and  establishing  it  where 
we  can  all  look  on  and  draw  our  own  conclu¬ 
sions.  Up  to  this  moment  Socialism  has  been  a 
prophecy,  sometimes  of  philosophers,  sometimes 
of  fanatics.  A  few  details  have  been  tried, 
and  have  been  found  to  work,  more  or  less  well. 
But  Socialism,  which  is  the  principle  “accord 
ing  to  which  the  community  should  own  land 
and  capital  collectively  and  operate  them  cooper¬ 
atively  for  the  equitable  good  of  all,”  has  never 
been  tried  anywhere.  Nobody,  whether  enthu 
siast  or  critic,  really  knows  from  experience 
whether  it  will  work  or  not.  If  Mr.  Debs  and 
his  Social  Democracy  are  willing  to  try  it,  they 
deserve  the  approbation  of  all  thoughtful  citi¬ 
zens.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  better  business  than 
that  in  which  they  were  engaged  a  few  years 
ago. 

In  the  meantime,  without  Sourish  of  trum¬ 
pets,  a  movement  in  some  respects  akin  to  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Debs  has  been  actually  at 
tempted  in  Georgia.  The  “Christian  Common 
wealth”  of  Muscogee  county,  Georgia,  has 
bought  a  thousand  acres  of  land  and  is  erecting 
a  saw  mill,  sawing  its  own  lumber,  building 
houses,  making  furniture,  raising  food,  and 
proposes  to  build  “cotton  factories,  woollen 
factories,  railroads,  canals.-  and  everything  we 
need.”  The  “Christian  Commonwealth,”  ac 
cording  to  its  constitution,  “is  an  educational 
and  religious  society  whose  purpose  is  to  obey 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all  matters  of 
life  and  labor,  and  in  the  use  of  property.” 
The  condition  of  membership  is  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  ail  projwrty,  without  reserve,  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  obedience  of  Christ,  and  this  means 
the  transfer  by  each  member  to  the  Common 
wealth  of  all  his  real  estate  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  “excepting  such  things  as  it  maybe  mutu¬ 
ally  agreed  upon  would  be  better  held  and  used 
in  some  other  manner  for  Christ.” 

The  call  for  recruits  or  colonists  which  the 
“Christian  Commonwealth”  makes,  is  ad¬ 
dressed  “to  all  who  pray,  ‘Thy  kingdom  come.  ’  ” 
and  begins  with  this  statement:  “We.  children 
of  the  King,  followers  of  Christ,  believers  in 
the  wisdom,  the  order  and  subduing  power  of 
love,  and  that  there  is  a  necessity  laid  upon  us 
to  love  God  with  ail  our  heart,  soul,  strength 
and  mind,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourself,  reject¬ 
ing  as  folly  and  fearful  sin  the  each-for  himself 
industrial  and  commercial  struggle,  the  pursuit 
of  private  property  we  have  been  accustomed  to, 
have  determined  from  this  time  forth  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  heaven’s  law.”  Already,  they  an¬ 
nounce,  there  are  twenty  five  families  of  them, 
and  more  coming,  preparing  to  build  Christian 
factories,  and  houses  “worthy  to  be  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  sons  of  God,”  and  to  make  the 
earth  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  And  they 
purpose,  like  Mr.  Debs,  “to  branch  out  from 
our  first  colony,  to  start  branch  colonies,  to  buy 
land,  to  spread,  to  cover  the  earth,  to  redeem 
the  world — till  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea.  ” 

There  is  this,  at  least,  to  be  said  of  the 
“Christian  Commonwealth,”  that  upon  a  differ¬ 
ent  basis  and  under  other  conditions  it  has  been 
tried.  It  is  in  a  way  the  mediaeval  monastery 
undertaking  the  work  which  it  did,  and  did 
well,  in  Europe,  when  it  cleared  the  forests, 
drained  the  swamps,  tilled  the  land,  and  pre 
pared  the  way  for  cities.  This  spirit  of  conse 
cration,  of  self  sacrifice,  of  democratic  unity,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  has  been  actually  prov^  to 
be  economically  practicable.  Whether  it  will 
work  in  Muscogee  county,  Georgia,  apart  from 
organized  Christianity,  is  another  matter.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  strong  where  the  Social  Democ¬ 
racy  is  weak;  it  is  made  up  of  people  who  in 
their  own  words  “believe  that  it  is  more  blessed 
to  serve  than  to  command  service,  to  give  and 
receive  love  than  to  acquire  money.” 


The  Outlook,  in  common  with  some  of  its 
contemporaries,  has  had  sent  to  it  a  printed 
advertisement  offering  to  furnish  sermons  to 
ministers  “who  in  the  sharp  competition  of 
modern  times  and  the  multiplicity  of  other 
duties  are  not  able  to  prepare  for  themselves 
the  high  quality  of  work  now  demanded  in  the 
pulpit.”  And  further: 

The  advertisement  goes  on  to  say  that  “a 
clergyman  recently  connected  with  a  large 
church”  has  been  secured  to  prepare  for  special 
use  a  number  of  sermons,  which  will  be  fur 
nished  typewritten  at  moderate  prices.  The 
agency  says  also  that  it  is  prepared  to  furnish 
sermons  for  special  occasions,  and  that  the 
“prices  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  work  required.”  The  fact  that  such  a 
circular  should  be  sent  out  is  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  and  discouraging  signs  of  the  times. 
There  must  be  some  demand,  or  such  a  business 
would  not  exist.  But  who  are  the  ministers 
who  thus  wickedly  trade  upon  their  profession? 
Every  now  and  then  some  one  is  convicted  of 
plagiarism,  and  occasionally  ministers  are  found 
out  and  compelled  to  leave  their  places  when 
there  is  no  pMblicity  attached  to  their  actions. 
We  know  of  no  way  of  making  such  a  business 
impossible  except  by  the  cultivation  of  a  higher 
ethical  sentiment  among  clergymen  themselves. 
The  number  who  would  respond  to  such  an  ap¬ 
peal  as  that  to  whicn  we  have  referred  is  surely 
very  small,  but  as  fast  as  they  are  found  out 
they  ought  to  be  rigorously  exposed.  A  wolf  in 
sheep’s  clothing,  indeed,  is  the  man  who  talks 
to  his  people  concerning  honesty  and  sincerity, 
and  then  reads  to  them  as  his  own  a  sermon 
which  he  has  never  prepared  !  The  “clergyman 
recently  connected  with  a  large  church”  who 
has  undertaken  this  work  has  no  doubt  left  the 
church  for  the  church’s  good.  It  would  be  well 
if  all  who  use  his  miserable  wares  should  quickly 
follow  him.  There  would  be  less  trifling  with 
the  most  sacred  interests  of  immortal  souls. 
There  are  hypocrites  in  every  walk  of  life ;  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  them  out  of  the  ministry; 
but  a  sentiment  may  be  created  which  will  at 
least  make  them  so  uncomfortable  that  they  will 
find  something  else  to  do. 


The  Indian  Witness  of  Calcutta,  originated 
and  long  edited  by  the  late  George  Bowen,  is 
now  conducted  by  other  hands,  yet  in  much  the 
same  gentle  temper  as  of  old.  The  last  issue  to 
hand  has  a  paragraph  however  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  our  very  aged  and  rather  un 
imaginative  martinet  saint.  Rev.  George  Muller, 
will  have  somewhat  against  the  Apostle  Paul 
for  venturing  on  an  expedient  once  upon  a 
time,  whenever,  in  the  ages  to  come,  he  shall 
fall  in  with  him  : 

In  a  thoughtful  article  on  the  Christian  life 
the  venerable  George  Muller  illustrates  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  failure  will  be  found  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  every  believer  by  Paul’s  behaviour  be¬ 
fore  the  Sanhedrin  1  Acts  23. ).  “There  is  a  flaw, 
and  a  great  flaw,”  Mr.  Muller  says,  “found  in 
the  apostle  in  the  cunning,  crafty  way  in  which 
be  sought  to  bring  about  disunion  between  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  .  .  .  He  needed  a 
Saviour  for  this  one  single  sin  to  save  him  from 
going  down  to  perdition.”  That  the  holiest 
believer  may  fail  and  give  evidence  of  inherent 
weakness  we  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  But 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  judgment 
passed  on  Paul  in  reference  to  this  matter,  as 
quoted  above,  is  too  harsh.  It  is  practically 
the  view  taken  by  Dean  Farrar;  but  Alford, 
Bishop  Hervey,  Hackett,  Alexander,  Barnes, 
Whedon,  et  al.,  take  the  onpwite  vi-w,  holding 
that  there  was  nothing  disingenuous,  evasive, 
or  shifty  in  Paul’s  behaviour,  but  that  he  rather 
displayed  invincible  courage  and  rare  presence 
of  mind.  The  fact  is.  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
pronounce  judgment  in  this  case,  seeing  that  we 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  Paul’s  feelings  and 
motives  at  the  time.  As  it  looks  to  us  now,  his 
conduct  may  have  fallen  somewhat  short  of  the 
highest  moral  ideal,  especially  in  contrast  with 
that  of  his  Master  before  Pilate;  but  that  he  was 
guilty  of  wicked  craftiness  we  are  not  prepared 
to  believe.  That  very  night,  it  is  recorded, 
“the  Lord  stood  by  him,  and  said.  Be  of  good 
cheer,”  etc.  May  this  not  be  regarded  as  a 
token  of  the  Lord’s  approval  of  His  servant’s 
course  before  the  council  ? 


The  Independent  has  this  relpy  to  make  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  contemporary  whose  assumption 
is  that  “a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  army 
and  navy  is  Catholic”  : 

Perhaps  it  is;  perhaps  it  is  not.  There  are  no 
statistics  from  which  such  an  inference  can  be 
certainly  drawn.  So  far  as  the  cadets  at  West 


Point  are  concerned — and  it  is  about  West  Point 
that  the  Catholics  have  a  special  grievance— it 
is  stated  that  250  of  the  286  belong  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  If  this  current  report  is  true,  the  Catho¬ 
lics  have  a  minority  there  much  below  one- 
third.  The  Freeman’s  Journal  thinks  Cath¬ 
olics  should  have  one  third  of  all  the  chaplain¬ 
cies  in  army  and  navy.  It  bases  the  claim  on 
this  ground : 

“According  to  the  latest  official  statistics,  the 
total  number  in  the  United  States  of  all  the 
non-Catholic  denominations  above  mentioned  is, 
in  round  numbers,  14,000,000,  and  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church  8.000.000.  ” 

Our  contemporary  is  in  error.  The  number 
of  Protestant  communicants  was  nearly  14,200,- 
000 ;  that  of  the  Cathol  ic  Ch  urch,  6, 257, 000.  The 
Journal  has  evidently  taken  the  Catholic  popu¬ 
lation.  That  is  well.  But  it  should  also  have 
taken  the  Protestant  population.  This  was  es¬ 
timated  at  49,630.000,  the  Catholic  population 
being  7,362,000.  The  ratio,  according  to  this, 
was  as  7  to  49,  or  one  seventh.  On  this  basis 
the  Catholics  should  have  eight  chaplains, 
whereas  they  have  but  five.  But  a  little  reflec¬ 
tion  will  show  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  distribute  undenominational  chaplains  on  this 
plan.  It  has  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  numbers 
on  any  particular  ship  or  at  any  particular  port, 
or  in  any  particular  regiment.  Colored  regi¬ 
ments  naturally  ask  for  Methodist  or  Baptist 
chaplains.  It  is  natural  that  West  Point  cadets, 
if  overwhelmingly  Protestant,  as  seems  to  be  the 
case,  should  ask  for  a  Protestant  chaplain. 
Wherever  Catholics  are  in  sufficient,  that  is, 
predominant  numbers,  they  have  a  right  to  ask 
for  Catholic  chaplains,  and  it  is  according  to 
custom  to  appoint  Catholic  chaplains  in  all  such 
cases.  Are  there  any  instances  in  which  this 
rule  is  violated  ?  This  is  the  important  point. 


The  Central  Presbyterian  recently  gave  this 
interesting  reminiscence  of  colonial  days  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  : 

Now  that  our  attention  is  turned  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  and  its  great  gift  to  the 
world,  let  us  recall  a  curious  little  piece  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  history  in  Virginia.  A  few  families  in 
the  county  of  Hanover,  early  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  teachings  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  They  ceased  to  attend  the  churches,  and 
met  for  reading,  first  in  private  homes  and  then 
in  Reading  Houses,  built  for  the  purpose.  They 
had  the  Bible,  and  Luther  on  Galatians. 
Pleased  with  its  teachings,  they  were  willing  to 
be  called  Lutherans.  Summoned  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  Governor  and  Council  on  chargee  of  dissent 
and  holding  unauthorized  religious  meetings, 
on  their  way  to  Williamsburg  some  of  them  spent 
the  night  at  a  house,  where  on  a  dusty  shelf 
they  found  an  old  book.  Sitting  down  to  read, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  that  it  expressed  the 
very  truths  they  had  come  to  believe  were 
taught  in  God’s  Word.  Assembled  in  Will¬ 
iamsburg,  it  was  read  to  all  their  number  and 
accepted. 

When  asked  by  Governor  Gooch  to  state  their 
views,  they  presented  the  old  book  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  their  religious  belief.  And  the  Gover¬ 
nor  examining  it,  being  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
immediately  recognized  it  as  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  As¬ 
sembly.  For  the  first  time  they  learned,  and 
from  the  Governor,  that  they  were  Presbyterians. 
No  wonder  the  Hanover  dissenters  were,  later  on, 
ready  to  receive  with  joy  the  instructions  of  the 
eloquent  young  Samuel  Davies. 


The  North  and  West  is  pleased  to  note  that  the 
recent  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  in  San 
Francisco  “has  been  an  eye  opener  to  the  pagans 
of  that  coast  who  have  no  use  for  religion”  : 

The  Golden  Gate  is  one  of  the  most  godless 
places  on  the  continent.  The  pastors  usually 
are  soon  heart  broken  by  the  Laodicean  character 
of  the  Christians  and  by  the  overwhelming  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  worldly  population  A  young 
army  of  cheerful  singing  Christians,  happy  and 
devoted,  comes  like  a  revelation  to  those  who 
have  been  so  long  and  so  far  separated  from 
“The  States.”  It  is  like  getting  back  into 
“God’s  country”  to  see  the  revived  and  trium¬ 
phant  Christianity  which  the  Endeavorers  repre¬ 
sent.  Old  miners  and  gamblers  who  have  been 
cut  off  from  the  Church  and  its  influences  from 
boyhood,  and  Chinese  who  never  knew  the 
Christ,  are  alike  challenged  and  invited  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  Him  and  be  at  peace.  It 
is  a  marvelous  power  for  good  that  has  crossed 
the  Saharas  and  the  Sierras  to  cheer  the  workers 
of  the  slope  and  bid  the  wanderers  since  the  days 
qf  the  Argonauts  to  come  home. 


July  22,  1897. 
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The  Bible  Study  Union. 
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SUNDAY,  AUGUST  1,  189T. 

PAUL’S  DOCTRINE  OP  GRACE. 

Romans  i.  16,  17,  iii.  21-26,  v.  1-8. 

In  our  last  lesson  we  learned  of  Paul’s  strong 
desire  to  establish  the  Romans  in  the  Gospel. 
To  day’s  lesson  begins  with  his  declaration  that 
he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel,  because  though 
it  may  seem  foolishness  to  some  (1  Cor.  i.  18) 
every  one  who  believes  and  accepts  it  finds  it  to 
be  the  very  power  of  God.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  beyond  all  things  honorable 
to  God,  since  it  reveals  and  makes  manifest  the 
righteousness  of  God. 

That  God  was  righteous,  that  is  just,  both 
the  Law  and  the  prophets  had  indeed  borne 
witness,  so  that  to  the  Jew  the  Gospel  in  its 
broad  outlines  was  nothing  new.  But  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  glory  of  the  Gospel  is  that  (Rom. 
iii.  21)  “apart  from’’  (independently  of,  John 
XV.  15;  XX.  7)  “the  law’’  (God’s  law,  whether 
written  in  nature  for  the  Gentiles,  Rom.  i.  19, 
20,  or  in  the  Scriptures  for  the  Jews)  “a  right¬ 
eousness  of  God  has  been  manifested,’’  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Now  Paul  goes 
on  to  show  that  what  the  Law  could  not  do — 
make  men  righteous — faith  can  do  (Rom.  iii. 
22).  The  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  great  object  of 
this  faith,  “being  testified  to  by  the  Law  and 
the  prophets’’ — the  whole  body  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures  fjohn  i.  45;  Luke  xxiv.  27). 

It  is  not  salvation  that  is  here  in  question, 
but  righteousness  in  a  judicial  sense.  The 
whole  point  under  discusion  in  this  third  chap¬ 
ter  of  Romans  is  that  set  forth  in  the  close  of 
verse  26,  namely,  “how  God  might  Himself  be 
just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  hath  faith  in 
Jesus.’’  The  Law  is  now  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Another  method,  a  glorious  mystery, 
which  though  foreshadowed  by  Scripture  has 
heretofore  been  hidden  (xvi.  26;  2  Tim.  i.  9, 
10),  has  at  last  become  historically  a  fact. 

This  Gospel  “makes  no  difference’’  (Rom.  iii. 
22)  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  for  it  deals  with 
all  classes  apart  from  the  Law.  A  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  God's  righteousness  has  been  made  in 
the  Gospel,  because  “all  (both  Jew  and  Gentile) 
have  sinned  and  are  lacking  in  the  glory’’  which 
God  gives— that  is,  the  approbation  of  God  which, 
if  men  were  not  sinful,  would  be  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  would  be  indeed  their  glory. 
The  whole  question  is  of  salvation,  not  from 
the  penalty  but  from  the  guilt  of  sin.  The  re¬ 
demption  of  which  Paul  speaks  in  vs.  24  is  fur¬ 
thermore  not  from  the  power  of  sin,  that  is, 
sanctification,  but  from  the  curse  of  the  Law 
(Gal.  iii.  13),  the  sense  of  guilt  which  the  Law 
gives  to  men  (Rom.  vii.  7  12).  Christ  by  His 
death  upon  the  cross  was  “the  end,’’  that  is 
the  abolishing  of  the  Law ;  for  the  very  purpose 
of  securing  the  righteousness  of  every  one  that 
believeth  (Rom.  x.  4).  The  Law,  while  it  was 
powerless  to  make  men  holy,  yet  forbade  that 
God  should  declare  unholy  men  Righteous,  that 
is,  justified.  But  Christ,  by  abolishing  the  Law 
in  this  sense,  (nailing  it  to  His  cross.  Col.  ii. 
14),  redeemed  men  from  its  condemnatory 
power. 

The  punctuation  as  well  as  the  translation  of 
the  Revised  Version  of  Rom.  liii.  25,  26,  should 
be  noted,  as  they  throw  light  upon  this  very 
difficult  passage.  We  saw  in  our  last  lesson 
how  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  a  revelation  of  the 
love  of  God  in  self  sacrifice’,  these  verses  teach 
us  how  it  reveals  God  in  righteousness,  that  is, 
in  justice  as  the  Judge  of  mankind  (vs.  19). 
Christ  has  abolished  the  Law,  nailing  it  to  His 
cross  and  openly  triumping  over  it  by  His  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead ;  and  from  this  moment 
the  justice  (righteousness)  of  God  is  shown 


“because  of  tiie  passing  over  of  the  sins  done 
aforetime’’  (verse  25)  by  those  who  now 
“through  faith’’  are  partakers  in  the  redemp¬ 
tion  thus  purchased  by  Christ.  Thus  it  becomes 
plain  tbat  God  may  be  “just  and  the  justifier 
of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.’’ 

“Therefore’’  of  v.  1  sums  up  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  preceding  section,  (chapters  iii., 
iv),  showing  that  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
blessings,  “peace  with  God’’  is  the  lot  of  men 
who  have  been  “justified.’’  The  phrase  is  not 
an  exhortation,  as  in  the  Revised  Version, 
(which  here  is  not  an  improvement  on  the  Au¬ 
thorized)  It  is  a  blessed,  triumphant  assurance. 
God  is  no  longer  hostile;  we  have  no  peace  to 
make  with  Him ;  He  Himself  has  made  peace 
and  we  are  no  longer  under  His  wrath  (iv.  15; 
V.  9). 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  agent  “through  whom’’ 
equally  with  God  (1  Pet.  iii.  18),  “we  have 
had  our  access  unto  this  grace  wherein  we 
stand  (Rom.  v.  2),  that  is,  justification.  This 
is  the  foundation  of  our  peace  with  God  ;  this 
the  ground  of  our  hope  of  sharing  in  the  glory 
of  God.  With  such  a  hope  the  Christian  may 
well  “triumph’’  (vs.  3)  not  amidst  but  in 
(because  of)  tribulations;  they  are  the  very 
ground  of  his  triumph,  working  out  for  him  all 
Christian  graces. 

Verses  6-8  are  an  expansion  of  the  thought  of 
the  love  of  God  which  has  been  manifested  in 
the  Cross  of  Christ ;  it  is  shown  to  be  a  love 
which  both  justifies  and  redeems.  “For  while 
we  were  yet  impotent”  to  make  ourselves  holy 
and  so  secure  our  own  justification,  “in  due 
season,”  that  is,  at  the  right  time  (Gal.  iv.  4), 
when  the  world  had  by  its  past  history  been 
prepared  and  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
men  was  ripe  for  His  coming,  (Mark  i.  15) 
then  “Christ  died  in  behalf  of  ungodly  men.” 

Verses  7  and  8  are  not  to  be  understood  (as 
they  often  are)  as  antithetical.  They  are  a 
syllogism,  and  verse  9  (not  in  our  lesson)  belongs 
with  them;  verse  7  is  the  major  premise,  verse 
8  the  minor  premise,  and  verse  9  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  God  “proves  His  own  love”  by  an  act  of 
love  as  much  higher  than  men  are  capable  of  as 
He  is  higher  than  they.  “Scarcely  even  for 
righteous  man,”  much  less  for  an  ungodly 
“will  one  die,”  and  “though  perhaps  indeed 
for  a  good  (righteous)  man  some  would  even 
dare  to  die,”  yet  the  high  proof  of  God’s  love  is 
that  “Christ  died  for  us  when  we  were  yet  sin¬ 
ners.”  Observe,  it  is  God’s  love  that  is  proved 
by  Christ’s  death.  Christ  is  the  revelation  of 
the  heart  of  God.  And  His  death,  as  Schlei- 
crmacher  says  is  “The  greatest  possible  evi¬ 
dence  of  God’s  love,  because  by  it  we  are  made 
righteous”  —the  greatest  possible  benefit. 

THE  INTERN AlIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul’s  Ministry  in  Corinth. 

Acts  xviii.  1-11. 

Golden  Text. — Other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ. — 1 
Cor.  iii.  11. 

When  Paul's  ministry  failed  in  Athens  he 
turned  to  Corinth,  a  city  only  a  few  hours’ 
journey  distant.  It  seems  probable  that  Paul 
made  the  journey  thither  by  sea,  and  that  here 
occurred  one  of  the  shipwrecks  which  he  men¬ 
tions  in  2  Cor.  xi.  25. 

In  Corinth  as  in  Salonica  there  were  many 
Jews,  and  among  them  undoubtedly  many  who 
lived  by  the  practice  of  magical  arts.  As  Paul 
came  preaching  a  new  doctrine  of  spiritual 
things,  he  took  care  not  to  have  his  sacred  mis¬ 
sion  confounded  with  that  of  these  magicians. 
They  of  course  made  a  profit  by  their  calling, 
and  Paul  was  careful  that  neither  money-loving 
Jejv  nor  money-loving  Gentile  should  so  mistake 
his  motive. 

He  therefore  took  up  the  trade  of  tent-making, 
which  he  had  learned  as  a  boy  at  Tarsus,  joining 
himself  to  a  Jewish  husband  and  wife  who  prac¬ 


tised  the  same  trade,  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
These  in  common  with  many  other  Jews  had 
recently  been  exiled  from  Rome  by  the  emperor 
Claudius;  but  they  were  originally  from  Pontus 
in  Asia  Minor  near  the  Black  Sea.  As  there 
were  Jews  of  Pontus  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Priscilla  and  Aquila  were  among 
the  first  Christian  converts. 

According  to  his  custom  Paul  spoke  in  the 
syuagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  convinced 
not  only  Jews  but  Greeks  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel. 

Perhaps  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Jews  was 
unusually  disheartening  to  Paul,  for  at  this 
time  God  sent  him  a  gracious  vision,  telling 
him  not  to  fear  but  to  go  on  preaching,  for  God 
had  numbered  many  people  in  tbat  city  for  His 
own.  The  result  of  this  encouragement  was 
tbat  Paul  remained  in  Corinth  a  year  and  a  half 
and  built  up  a  strong  church. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,D.D. 


Our  Daily  TaaKs. 

July  26.  Willing  work.  Nehemiab  4 : 1-6. 

27.  Work  with  Grod.  Haggai  2 : 1-9. 

28.  “  My  father’s  business.”  Luke  2 :  41-52. 

29.  Quiet  work.  2  Thessilonlans  3 ;  6-18. 

30.  Hard  work.  Proverbs  6 :  6-11, 

31.  Work  rewarded.  2  Timothy  4 : 1-8. 

Aug.  1.  Topic— Putting  religion  into  our  daily  tasks. 

1  Kings  7  : 13. 14 :  Acts  18 : 1-4 :  Mark  6: 1-3. 

The  physician  and  the  parson  were  speeding 
on  an  errand  of  mercy,  when  the  Doctor  of 
Medicine  said  to  the  Doctor  of  Ibeology,  “My 
life  has  been  one  long  holiday.”  Every  day  a 
holiday,  how  it  charms  when  fascination  is  not 
marred  by  dissipation.  The  preacher  instinct 
sought  and  obtained  the  secret.  “I  asked  God 
for  what  I  was  best  fitted,  what  He  would  have 
me  do  in  life.  I  was  not  ambitious  for  renown, 
I  only  wished  to  do  God’s  will.  Gradually  it 
was  borne  in  upon  me  that  I  ought  to  be  a 
physician.  That  I  am  doing  that  for  which 
God  sent  me  into  the  world,  that  I  am  minister¬ 
ing  as  Christ  would  minister,  were  He  in  my 
place,  both  to  soul  and  body,  cheers,  sustains, 
and  rewards  me,  during  long  drives,  over  rough 
and  muddy  roads,  on  cold  and  stormy  nights.” 
Unlike  the  hero  of  “Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar 
Bush,”  this  “Doctor  of  the  Old  School”  has  a 
wife  and  children.  I  ventured  to  remark,  “Thia 
is  the  secret  of  your  profession.”  “It  is  the 
secret  of  my  home,  too.  I  asked  God  to  guide 
and  bless  me  in  the  choice  of  my  wife,  and  I 
rely  upon  Him  to  guide  and  bless  me  in  the 
training  of  my  children.”  His  professional  life 
a  holiday,  his  home  a  heaven,  what  a  blessed 
man !  It  has  been  and  is  the  rule  of  his  life  to 
put  religion  into  his  daily  tasks.  He  is  an 
artist,  where  others  are  artisans.  They  chafe 
because  they  can  get  so  little  out  of  life,  he  re¬ 
joices  because  he  can  put  so  much  into  it.  The 
drudgery  which  they  hate,  is  the  opportunity 
which  he  welcomes.  “Trust  in  the  Lord  with 
all  thine  heart,  and  lean  not  upon  thine  own 
understanding:  in  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths.” 

If  you  do  not  have  among  your  treasures, 
“Blessed  be  Drudgery,”  a  little  book  byWilliam 
C.  Gannett,  besiege  your  bookseller  till  he 
secures  it  for  you.  He  takes  you  into  his  confi¬ 
dence  at  once.  “I  am  going  to  speak  of  the 
culture  that  comes  through  drudgery.  My 
daily  task,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  what  mainly 
educates  me.”  “It  is  because  we  have  to  go, 
and  go,  morning  after  morning,  through  rain, 
through  shine,  through  toothache,  headache, 
heartache,  to  the  appointed  spot,  and  do  the 
appointed  work ;  because,  and  only  because,  we 
have  to  stick  to  that  work  through  the  eight  or 
ten  hours,  long  after  rest  would  be  sweet;  be¬ 
cause  the  school  boy’s  lesson  must  be  learned  at 
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Dine  o’clock  and  learned  without  a  slip;  because 
the  accounts  on  the  ledger  must  square  to  a 
cent;  because  the  goods  must  tally  exactly  with 
the  invoice ;  because  good  temper  must  be  kept 
with  children,  customers,  neighbors,  not  seven, 
but  seventy  times  seven  times;  because  the  be¬ 
setting  sin  must  be  watched  to-day,  to-morrow, 
and  the  next  day ;  in  short,  without  much  mat¬ 
ter  what  our  work  be,  whether  this  or  that,  it  is 
because  and  only  because,  of  the  rut,  plod,  grind, 
hum  drum  in  the  work,  that  we  at  last  get  the 
self-foundations,  attention,  promptness,  accura¬ 
cy,  firmness,  patience,  self-denial  and  the  rest.” 

“Drudgery  is  the  doing  of  one  thing,  one 
thing,  one  thing,  long  after  it  ceases  to  be 
amusing;  and  it  is  this  ‘one  thing  I  do,’  that 
gathers  me  together  from  my  chaos,  that  con¬ 
centrates  me  from  possibilities  to  powers,  and 
turns  powers  into  achievements.’’  “Men  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  with  aim,  and 
those  without  aim.  The  aim  in  life  is  what  the 
backbone  is  in  the  body:  without  it  we  are  in 
vertebrate.’’  “In  our  national  cemeteries  there 
are  rows  on  rows  of  unknown  bodies  of  our  sol¬ 
diers,  men  who  did  a  work  and  put  a  meaning 
to  their  lives;  for  the  mother  and  the  townsmen 
say:  ‘He  died  in  the  war!’  But  the  men  and 
women  whose  lives  are  aimless,  reverse  their 
fate.  Our  bodies  are  known,  and  answer  in  this 
world  to  such  or  such  a  name,  but  as  to  our 
inner  selves,  with  real  and  awful  meaning  our 
walking  bodies  might  be  labeled:  ‘An  unknown 
man  sleeps  here.’’’  “Drudgery  is  the  grave 
Angel  of  Success  no  less  than  our  chief  School¬ 
master. ’’  “The  foot  loose  man  is  not  the  envia¬ 
ble  man. ’’  “It  is  the  angel  aim  and  standard 
in  any  act  that  consecrates  it.  He  who  aims  at 
perfectness  in  a  trifie  is  trying  to  do  that  trifle 
holily.  The  trier  wears  the  halo,  and  thsre- 
fore  the  halo  grows  as  quickly  round  the  brows 
of  peasant  as  of  king.  Ibis  aspiration  to  do 
perfectly,  is  it  not  religion  particularized  ?  If 
we  use  the  name  of  God,  is  this  not  God’s  pres¬ 
ence  becoming  actor  in  us  ?  No  need  then,  of 
being  “great’’  to  share  that  aspiration  and  that 
presence.  The  smallest  road  side  pool  has  its 
waters  from  heaven  and  its  gleam  from  the  sun, 
and  can  hold  the  stars  in  its  bosom,  as  well  as 
the  great  ocean.  ’  ’ 

Even  so  the  humblest  man  or  woman  can  live 
splendidly.  That  is  the  royal  truth  that  we 
need  to  believe,  you  and  I,  who  have  no  “mis¬ 
sion’’  and  no  great  sphere  to  move  in.  “You 
know  all  Beatitudes  are  based  upon  something 
hard  to  do  or  to  be.  ‘Blessed  are  the  meek’ :  is 
it  easy  to  be  meek  f  ‘Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart’ :  is  that  so  very  easy  ?  ‘Blessed  are  they 
who  mourn.’  ‘Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and 
thirst,  who  starve,  after  righteousness.  So  this 
new  beatitude,  ‘Blessed  be  drudgery,’  by  its 
hardness  only  falls  into  line  with  all  the  rest.’’ 

Rarely  does  one  find  brilliant  rhetoric,  every 
day  life,  and  Scriptural  truth,  so  finely  blended 
as  in  these  quotations.  If  we  could  only  change 
the  word  “daily’’  into  occasional  it  would  seem 
to  be  such  a  relief.  The  word  “task’’  grates 
upon  our  ears,  for  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  work  is  assigned  by  another  rather  than 
chosen  by  oneself,  lo  be  asked  to  put  religion 
into  our  daily  tasks  still  further  irritates  us. 
That  calls  us  back  to  God.  What  a  curious 
coming  together  of  persons,  duties,  and  motives. 
God  assigns  me  a  task.  It  is  not  such  as  I 
would  choose.  That  it  is  daily  renders  it 
monotonous  beyond  either  expression  or  endur¬ 
ance.  This  hated,  wearisome  thing  is  to  be 
done  religiously  as  well  as  daily.  Remember, 
beloved,  that  this  world  is  ordered  for  the 
development  of  character,  not  to  maintain  com¬ 
fort,  unless  it  be  that  comfort  whose  keynote  is 
a  conscience  at  peace  with  God.  Never  forget 
that  the  Master,  whose  you  are  and  whom  you 
serve,  though  Son  of  God,  Creator  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  and  Saviour  of  men,  was  also  a  carpenter, 
fie  was  neither  architect  nor  restorer  of  great 
cathedrals  or  splendid  temples,  but  a  builder  of 


humble  cottages,  a  mender  of  broken  tools  and 
furniture.  He  put  religion  into  his  daily  task. 

“*Joy  Is  a  duty '—so  with  golden  lore 
The  Hebrew  rabble  taught  in  days  of  yore, 

And  happy  human  hearts  heard  in  their  speech 
Almost  the  highest  wisdom  man  can  reach. 

“  Bui  one  bright  peak  still  rises  far  above, 

And  there  the  Master  stands  whose  name  is  love. 
Saying  to  those  whom  weary  tasks  employ : 

*  Life  is  divine  when  duty  is  a  joy.’ " 

Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterbcrt,  Rec. Sec’y. 
Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Mibb  Alice  C.  Mater,  Snpt. 


SUMMER  BAYS  DOWN  TOWN. 

Theee  are  very  busy  days  down  at  our  Head 
quarters,  for  between  the  doctors’  cases  and  the 
Fresh  Air  work,  every  one  is  kept  on  tlie  rush. 
The  improved  sanitary  condition  of  the  streets, 
owing  to  the  effective  work  of  Colonel  Waring’s 
“white  wings,’’  makes  such  an  appreciable  dif 
ference  in  the  health  of  the  tenement  districts, 
that  the  doctors  do  not  send  us  as  many  sick 
people  as  in  former  years;  but  those  they  have 
sent  happen  to  be  very  needy  cases,  and  our  nurse 
is  untiring  in  her  care  of  them,  and  sometimes 
meets  a  sweet  reward  in  the  gratitude  of  her 
patients. 

One  poor  old  German  woman  whom  she  found 
in  an  apparently  hopeless  condition  of  dirt  and 
neglect,  seemed  made  over  by  a  bath  and  some 
clean  bed  linen  and  a  fresh  nightdress,  and  be¬ 
gan  immediately  to  think  up  a  good  shawl  that 
she  had  put  away  that  could  answer  for  a  blanket, 
instead  of  the  filthy  rag  that  had  served  the  pur¬ 
pose  before,  and  which  she  felt  could  not  be  used 
with  those  clean  sheets.  The  next  morning  when 
Mies  Shaw  arrived,  the  woman,  in  spite  of  her 
weakness,  had  managed  to  put  away  one  sheet 
and  doubled  the  other  to  serve  for  two,  so  that 
she  could  “have  a  change  when  this  was  dirty,’’ 
never  dreaming  that  a  third  one  could  be  found 
for  her.  And  when,  after  making  her  comfortable 
for  the  day,  her  kind  visitor  succeeded  in  clear¬ 
ing  a  table  and  putting  it  beside  the  bed  with  a 
clean  white  towel  over  it,  to  hold  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  with  her  glass  of  medicine  and  her  beef 
tea,  the  poor  old  soul  was  moved  to  tears  at  the 
thought  that  all  this  was  for  her,  and  could  not 
say  enough  in  appreciation. 

We  took  a  walk  last  Friday  morning  through 
the  most  crowded  part  of  the  densely  populated 
East  Side.  It  was  the  market-day  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  we  made  our  way  through  some 
of  the  streets.  W’e  have  been  in  market-places 
all  over  the  world  and  wandered  through  the 
“Ghetto’’  both  in  Rome  and  Florence,  and  never 
have  we  found  a  more  truly  foreign  scene.  We 
hardly  heard  a  word  of  our  own  language,  or  saw 
an  English  sign,  nor  was  there  an  Anglo-Saxon 
face  in  the  whole  swarming  crowd.  They  were 
too  eagerly  engaged  in  the  absorbing  occupation 
of  barter  to  pay  much  attention  to  us,  to  the  hot 
sun  beating  down  upon  their  heads,  or  to  the 
poor  little  children  who  were  following  by  their 
sides. 

What  a  relief  when  we  stepped  into  the  cool 
shelter  of  the  school  building,  which  has  been 
thrown  open  for  the  “Vacation  Schools. ’’  We 
were  not  surprised  to  find  eleven  hundred  little 
ones  had  already  found  their  way  there,  and 
many  more  were  begging  for  admission.  It 
seemed  a  heavenly  oasis  in  the  outside  desert  of 
noise,  heat  and  dust.  If  more  of  our  up  town 
citizens  would  take  such  a  walk  these  hot  morn¬ 
ings,  I  think  the  money  would  soon  be  raised 
not  only  to  carry  on  theee  ten  schools,  but  to 
open  many  more.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is 
given  to  music  and  the  singing  was  very  good. 
All  joined  with  zest  in  the  patriotic  songs,  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  hear  these  children  whose 
parents  speak  little  or  no  English,  singing  all 


our  national  airs  with  enthusiasm  and  delight. 

It  will  surely  inspire  patriotic  sentiment  and 
help  to  make  them  good  citizens 
When  we  came  back  into  the  burning  streets, 
we  found  the  “white  wings’’  already  at  work 
sweeping  up  the  debris,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
many  go-carts  heaped  with  their  unsavory  wares 
should  move  along,  the  streets  themselves  would 
be  clean.  If  only  Col.  Waring  had  the  right  to 
brush  and  wash  these  human  beings  and  their 
rooms,  what  a  transformation  there  would  be  ! 
But  little  by  little  there  is  a  steady  improvement, 
and  every  bath  and  ^ayground  and  school  that 
is  opened,  and  every  Fresh  Air  child  that  is  sent 
to  the  country  helps  the  good  work  along,  and 
so  we  shall  try  to  do  more  and  more  in  our  little 
corner  and  are  grateful  to  all  those  who  help  us. 
We  want  to  express  our  thanks  here  to  “A,  C. 
B.’’  who  sent  us  82,and  also  to  the  “Friend’’  from 
Jamestown,  New  York,  who  sent  810 ;  85  for  the 
Bath  and  ^  for  our  nursing  fund. 

TO  PROTECT  THE  BIRDS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  the  humane 
legislation  in  Massachusetts  for  the  protection  of 
birds  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Audubon 
Society  is  as  active  in  New  York  as  in  the  Bay 
State.  The  follo.ving  circulars  have  been  sent 
to  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State: 

To  Principals  and  Teachers  in  the  Schools  of 
New  York  State : 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  work  of  the  Audubon  Society,  and  to 
earnestly  request  that  you  will  exercise  your  in 
fiuence  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  your  pupils  a 
greater  love  and  care  for  “our  little  brothers  of 
the  air.  ’’  The  necessity  for  protecting  our  native 
birds  is  apparent  to  all  who  have  given  any 
thought  to  the  subject,  and  I  know  of  no  better 
way  than  to  arouse  healthy  and  humane  senti¬ 
ment  among  the  children.  Your  obedient  servant, 
Charles  R.  Skinner, 
State  Superintendent. 
W’e  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  work  and 
aims  of  the  Audubon  Society  of  the  Stale  of 
New  York,  which  are  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  We 
believe  that  the  most  efficient  means  of  protect¬ 
ing  our  birds  is  to  develop  and  encourage  an  in¬ 
terest  in  them  among  children,  and  to  this  end 
we  hope  soon  to  see  a  “Bird  Day’’  universally 
observed  in  our  schools.  As  a  step  in  thisdirec 
tion  may  we  not  ask  you  to  make  such  use  of 
the  circulars,  sent  you  by  this  mail,  as  in  your 
judgment  seems  likely  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults  ?  Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  M.  Chapman, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee  of  the  Audubon 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Theee  circulars  are  accompanied  by  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Society,  among  them  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man’s  plea  for  the  beautiful  white  heron,  which 
ought  to  touch  any  woman's  heart  to  the  point 
of  making  her  refuse  to  again  wear  the  aigrettes 
which  have  so  long  been  the  milliners  most 
prized  trimming. 

The  Society  are  now  preparing  “An  Appeal 
to  Girls  ’’  a  companion  to  the  “Appeal  to  Boys,  ’’ 
by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Allen,  and  on  August  10th  a  copy 
of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  wild  birds  will 
be  sent  to  all  the  postmasters  in  the  State,  with 
a  letter  asking  them  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Au¬ 
dubon  Society  by  hanging  the  same  in  their 
offices.  The  law  is  as  follows : 

Laws  of  1897.  Chapter  699.  Signed  by  the 
Governor  May  22d,  1897. 

Seccion  78— Certain  wild  birds  protected :  Wild 
birds  shall  not  be  killed  or  caught  at  any  time, 
or  possessed  living  or  dead.  This  provision  does 
not  affect  any  birds  the  killing  of  which  is  pro¬ 
hibited  between  certain  dates  by  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  nor  does  it  protect  the  English  spar¬ 
row,  crow,  hawk,  crane,  raven,  crow  black-bird, 
common  blackbird  and  kingfisher ;  and  it  does 
not  apply  to  any  person  holding  a  certificate 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Whoever  shall 
violate  or  attempt  to  violate  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misde¬ 
meanor,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  825  for  each  bird  killed,  trapped 
or  possessed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  80. — The  nests  of  wild  birds  shall  not  be 
robbed  or  wilfully  or  needlessly  destroyed  unless 
when  necessary  to  protect  buildings  or  prevent 
their  defacement.  .  .  .  Whoever  shall  violate  or 
attempt  to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
in  addition  thereto  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  8'25  for  each  nest  robbed  or  destroyed  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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TWO  MARJORIES. 

The  home  of  one  is  a  stately  dwelling 
Just  at  the  head  of  a  garden -square. 

Where  the  songs  of  birds  in  the  trees  are  sweUing, 
And  the  spray  of  a  fountain  fills  the  air: 

The  other  lives  in  an  alley  bare 
Of  leaf  and  bloom,  with  her  toiling  mother; 

But  over  their  play 
At  school  each  day 

The  Marjories  came  to  love  each  other. 

liast  year,  when  they  talked  of  the  summer  over, 
Marjorie  second  heard  with  a  sigh: 

**  Oh  I  how  happy  to  be  a  rover; 

Nothing  of  forest  or  field  had  I.** 

Marjorie  first  made  sweet  reply. 

And  counsel  took  of  mamma’s  pity: 

“  What  can  I  do 
That  Marjle,  too. 

May  leave  next  summer  the  dusty  city  ?” 

She  gave  up  the  toys  and  the  bonbon's  pleasure, 
The  Paris  doll  with  its  toilet's  pride. 

And  laid  the  sum  of  her  gathered  treasure 
In  a  Japanese  casket  safe  aside; 

And  so,  with  the  next  bright  summertide. 

Over  the  clover-fields  together. 

By  hollow  and  hill 
And  meadow  rill. 

Both  Marjories  played  in  the  golden  weather  I 
—Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 

TED’S  WHITE  ROSE. 

By  Caroline  D,  Esenwein. 

The  Rev.  Lyman  Reade  eat  in  his  study  chair 
deep  in  the  preparation  of  a  sermon  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Children’s  Day.  The  warm  winds  of 
early  June  blew  gently  in,  laden  with  messages 
from  the  garden  which  spread  luxuriantly  be¬ 
neath  the  manse  window. 

Dame  Nature  was  in  such  altogether  sunny 
mood  that  thoughts  of  the  Divine  love  came 
'“crowding  thickly  up  for  utterance,’’  seeking 
for  place  in  the  minister’s  discourse. 

Mr.  Reade  bad  but  lately  become  the  pastor 
•of  the  little  stone  church  at  Glen  Summit.  His 
athletic  frame,  well  set  head,  with  brown  locks 
curling  over  the  expansive  forehead,  no  less  than 
the  frank  blue  eyes,  rendered  the  young  minis¬ 
ter  decidedly  attractive,  if  not  positively  hand¬ 
some.  What  wonder  that  the  children  loved 
him,  for  his  winning  ways  were  natural  outflow 
ings  from  a  heart  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  manly 
Man  of  Nazareth. 

In  removing  some  papers  from  the  desk  the 
pastor’s  eye  fell  upon  a  long,  narrow  pasteboard 
box.  “Well,  I  declare, ’’  he  said,  “I’ve  forgot¬ 
ten  to  open  that  parcel  which  Aunt  Jane  banded 
in  this  morning;  I  wonder  what’s  in  it  anyhow, 
it’s  so  light;  it  can’t  be  much.’’ 

So  saying  he  untied  the  string  and  raised  the 
lid.  He  was  surprised,  perhaps  a  trifle  disap¬ 
pointed,  as  he  saw  its  contents — only  a  white 
rosebud,  whose  spotless  petals  had  just  begun  to 
be  released  from  the  green  bands  which  hitherto 
had  bound  its  swelling  heart. 

“Who  could  have  sent  it  ?  I  wonder  that 
there  is  no  card.’’ 

Just  then  hie  glance  fell  upon  a  bit  of  note 
paper  carefully  folded  in  the  lid  of  the  box. 

With  increasing  interest  in  the  unusual  gift, 
Mr.  Reade  hastily  opened  the  paper  and  read, 
written  in  a  cramped,  childish  hand  : 

“Dere  pastur,  this  wite  rose  is  frum  a  littul 
Boy  who  flnds  it  Hard  allways  too  be  good  And 
wants  you  too  Ask  God  too  make  him  good  be- 
kose  you  are.  ’’ 

That  was  all.  Unconsciously  the  words  of  the 
Master  came  to  the  lips  of  the  young  minister 
as  he  reverently  laid  the  missive  on  the  open 
Bible  before  him,  “Why  callestthou  me  good  ?’’ 

He  sat  for  a  while  lost  in  a  reverie  which 
naturally  rose  to  humble  prayer,  but  his  flrst 
petition  was  for  himself;  that  grace  and  wisdom, 
and,  yes,  and  strength,  might  be  given  him  to 
lead  this  unknown  lad,  with  many  others,  nearer 
to  the  children’s  sympathizing  Lover  and  Friend. 
Such  yearnings  fllled  his  soul ;  and  when  at 


length  he  turned  to  his  sermon,  be  felt  as  though 
some  new  and  mighty  impulse  to  do  more  effective 
service  for  the  holy  child  Jesus  had  taken  an 
abiding  part  and  place  in  his  life. 

Children’s  Day  came  and  went.  Twitter  of 
birds  and  fragrance  of  blossom,  jocund  melodies 
and  tender  lessons  of  that  festival  time  bad  made 
glad  >oung  hearts,  and  in  it  all  the  youthful 
pastor  became  dearer  to  young  and  old  alike. 
As  he  took  each  little  boy  by  the  hand  he  found 
himself  wondering  which  of  them  had  penned 
the  pathetic  little  plea  for  help  in  the  struggle 
to  be  good— a  struggle  which  too  many  older 
ones  essay  alone.  But  no  one  betrayed  his  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  note. 

Those  who  entered  the  pastor’s  study  would 
exchange  sly  and  meaning  glances  as  they  saw  a 
faded  white  rosebud  pressed  beneath  the  glass 
of  a  little  frame  on  the  desk.  But  every  time 
Mr.  Reade  looked  upon  it,  a  tender  light  would 
kindle  in  his  wistful  eye,  and  a  fervent  prayer 
arise  to  the  great  Elder  Brother  to  help  all  little 
brothers  and  sisters  to  be  good,  and  especially 
two,  who  needed  help  very  much. 

“Please,  sir,  its  my  leetle  Ted,  an’  he’s  gone 
an’  fel  f’om  the  hay  loft  down  to  the  barn  floor, 
an’  his  leetle  back  is  broke,  an’ — an’ — oh  Lord  I 
— an’  he’s  axin  fer  you  all  the  time;  an’  please, 
sir,  if  you’d  come - !’’ 

It  was  Mrs.  Baxter,  down  by  the  mill,  “ole 
Jim  Baxter’s  woman,’’  they  called  her,  and  she 
had  run  all  the  way  up  the  Glen  to  call  the  min¬ 
ister  to  the  bedside  of  her  little  lad  who  was  so 
painfully  hurt.  Mr.  Reade  hurried  back  with 
the  poor  woman  to  the  bedside  of  the  wee  suf¬ 
ferer,  mechanically  plucking  a  handful  of  roses 
as  he  left  the  manse  yard. 

“Ole  Jim  Baxter’’  was  a  slave  to  drink — what 
more  need  be  said  to  account  for  the  uninviting 
condition  of  little  Ted’s  home?  But  Lyman 
Reade  had  more  than  once  visited  Mrs.  Baxter 
and  brought  to  her  burdened  heart  such  consola¬ 
tion  as  he  could. 

“Ole  Jim’’  eat  with  blanched  visage  at  the 
foot  of  Ted’s  thin  pallet,  looking  at  the  frail 
and  broken  body  of  bis  boy,  whom  he  seemed  to 
love  with  what  fervor  his  deep  potations  bad  left 
him.  He  did  not  look  up  as  the  minister  en¬ 
tered  and  immediately  passed  to  the  side  of  the 
dying  lad,  for  only  death  could  result  from  so 
terrible  a  fall. 

The  face  of  the  child  flushed  faintly  and  be 
tried  to  speak,  but  his  words  came  with  pain : 
“You  have  brought  some;  I’m  so  glad  I’’  For 
the  flrst  time  Mr.  Reade  became  conscious  of 
the  flowers  which  he  had  brought  with  him. 

“How’d  you  know  as  ’twas  me  ?’’ 

“Your  mother  told  me,  laddie;  don’t  worry 
yourself  to  talk.’’ 

“But  I  wants  to;  that’s  why  I  sent.  How 
could  mammy  tell,  she  didn’t  know — about  the 
flower.  ’  ’ 

The  pale  little  lids  closed  over  the  piercing 
eyes,  hiding  for  a  moment  the  light  of  a  brave 
soul.  After  a  hush  of  painful  quiet  he  continued : 

“You  see,  minister,  it  was  me  as  was  trying 
to  be  good;  but  I  didn’t  know  quite  how,  and 
so  1  jest  thought  as  if  you  would  ask  God  to 
help  me.  He  would  listen  to  you.’’ 

The  little  box,  the  white  rose,  the  note  with 
its  pathetic  appeal,  were  all  clear  to  him  now ; 
Ted  was  the  little  boy  who  bad  found  it  “hard 
always  to  be  good.  ’’ 

“And  so  it  was  you  who  sent  me  the  rose, 
Teddie.  My  dear  little  lad,  I  have  asked  God 
daily  to  help  that  little  boy,  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  have  asked  Him,  too,  and  that  He  has  heard 
our  prayers  and  helped  you.  But,  dear  little 
man,  you  have  helped  me  also,  more  than  you 
can  know.’ 

“I’m  BO  glad, ’’  came  faintly  from  the  little 
sufferer,  “and  it  was  getting  easier.  But  I — 
know — now — as — how — it — won’t — be — hard — any 
— more.’’ 

Not  hard  any  more ;  no,  for  the  smile  on  Ted’s 


face  told  all  too  plainly  that  his  struggle  with 
trial  and  temptation  was  over.  He  had  fought 
a  good  fight  and  conquered  the  last  enemy. 

As  Mr.  Reade  arose  from  his  knees,  he  gently 
drew  one  delicate  bud  from  the  cluster  of  white 
roses  which  lay  clasped  in  Ted’s  lifeless  fingers 
and  bore  it  to  the  manse,  to  be  placed  by  that 
other  bud  which  had  proved  so  inspiring  to  his 
life  and  work. 

The  few  days  before  the  funeral  were  indeed 
sad  and  dreary  at  the  Baxter  home.  The  little 
form  in  yonder  room  was  an  awful  reproach  to 
old  Jim  for  his  sinful  life  and  his  neglect  of  his 
boy,  now  gone  from  him.  Should  it  be  forever  ? 
Firmly  he  resolved  that  that  should  not  be. 

The  day  set  for  the  funeral  was  bright  and 
sunshiny,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  smile  on 
little  Ted’s  face  as  he  reposed  in  his  little  coffin, 
and  many  were  the  tears  that  fell  that  day  as 
playmates  and  older  folk  bent  forward  to  catch 
the  last  glimpse  of  “Ted’s  beautiful  smile,’’  as 
for  years  afterward  it  was  called  in  the  Glen. 

The  minister’s  words  seemed  to  come  direct 
from  God ;  such  comfort  for  grief,  such  hope  for 
the  penitent,  such  pleading  for  all  to  try  to  be 
good  as  this  little  minister  had  been. 

Ted’s  hand  held  a  single  white  rose,  which 
had  been  placed  there  by  Mr.  Reade,  and  when 
at  last  the  old  sexton  had  gone  out  from  the 
cemetery,  and  twilight  cast  her  gray  mantle  over 
the  reposeful  scene,  a  bent  old  man  crept  thought¬ 
fully  up  to  the  fresh  grave  and  knelt  there  until 
the  moon  rose  pure  and  calm  and  cast  its  serene 
benediction  over  the  holy  scene. 

“  ‘And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them,’  that’s 
wot  the  preacher  said;  en  I  guess  that’s  right.’’ 

It  was  “ole  Jim, ’’  and  how  little  Ted  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  leading  others,  is  told  to  this  day  in 
the  Glen,  though  “Mr.  Baxter,’’  as  the  re¬ 
claimed  drunkard  soon  came  to  be  called,  and 
Mr.  Reade  are  no  longer  there— the  one  having 
gone  to  meet  his  little  boy,  and  the  other  to  a 
larger  field. 

The  pastor  has  a  little  Ted  of  bis  own  now, 
and  often  as  he  looks  long  and  earnestly  at  two 
faded  roses  in  a  frame  over  the  mantel,  his  papa 
takes  him  on  bis  knee  and  relates  again  the 
story  of  Ted’s  white  rose. 


I.ET  US  STOP  TO  THINK. 

Let  us  stop  to  think  of  the  good  bye  kies. 
Better  miss  a  car  than  leave  a  heartache. 

Let  US  stop  to  think  of  the  children.  We,  too, 
were  children  once  and  loved  to  be  remembered. 

Let  us  stop  to  think  of  the  aged.  For  us,  too, 
the  evening  shadows  will  close  at  length  and 
we  shall,  perchance,  be  left  at  desolate  hearth¬ 
stones.  We  shall  need  to  be  remembered  then. 

Let  us  stop  to  think  of  the  stranger.  We,  too 
have  been  alone,  and  hi^ve  needed  the  touch  of  a 
kindly  band  upon  our  lives,  and  many  a  life 
has  gone  out  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  the 
lack  of  such  a  touch  as  any  one  of  us  might 
have  given. 

Let  us  stop  to  think  of  God  and  the  future. 
At  best  the  time  is  short  and  the  end  is  near. 
And  when  it  shall  come,  blessed  will  be  he  to 
whom  the  entrance  upon  another  life  will  be  but 
the  realization  of  dear  and  familiar  dreams,  the 
consummation  of  a  lifetime  of  longingfs.  Let 
us  stop  to  think.  If  there  be  any  virtue,  if 
there  be  any  praise,  let  us  stop  to  think  upon 
these  things. — The  Lookout. 


THK  FORK  IS  900  TEAKS  OUD. 

In  995  A.D.,  a  son  of  the  Doge,  Pietro  Orsolo, 
bad  wedded  in  Venice  the  Byzantine  Princess 
Argils,  who  produced  at  the  wedding  breakfast 
a  silver  fork  and  a  gold  spoon.  Then  the  high 
Venetian  families  followed  suit,  and  these  mar¬ 
tyrs  to  fashion  pricked  their  lips  with  the  new 
instrument.  The  fork  prospered,  however,  and 
spread  over  Italy.  In  1379  it  had  traveled  as  far 
as  France,  and  in  1608  a  traveler  brought  it  di> 
rect  to  England.— London  Figaro. 
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IF  YOUTH  COULD  KNOW. 

By  Susan  Coolidge. 

If  youth  could  know  what  age  knows  without  teaching. 

Hope's  instability  and  Love’s  dear  folly. 

The  difference  between  practicing  and  preaching, 

The  quiet  charm  that  lurks  in  melancholy; 

The  after-bitterness  of  tasted  pleasure; 

That  temperance  of  feeling  and  of  words 
Is  health  of  mind,  and  the  calm  fruits  of  leisure 
Have  sweeter  taste  than  feverish  zeal  affords; 

That  reason  has  a  joy  beyond  unreason. 

That  nothing  satisfies  the  soul  like  truth. 

That  kindness  conquers  in  and  out  of  season— 

If  youth  could  know— why,  youth  would  not  be  youth. 

If  age  could  feel  the  uncalculating  nrgence. 

The  pulse  of  life  that  beats  in  youthful  veins. 

And  with  its  swift,  resistless  ebb  and  surgence 
Makes  light  of  diificulties.  sport  of  pains; 

Could  once,  just  once,  retrace  the  path  and  find  it. 
That  lovely,  foolish  zeal,  so  crude,  so  young. 

Which  bids  defiance  to  all  laws  to  bind  it. 

And  fiashes  in  quick  eye  and  limb  and  tongue. 
Which,  counting  dross  for  gold,  is  rich  in  dreaming. 

And,  reckoning  moons  as  suns,  is  never  cold. 

And,  having  nought,  has  everything  in  seeming— 

If  age  could  do  all  this — age  were  not  old  1 

—The  Congregationalist. 


LITTLE  MOTHERLESS  BIRDS. 

A  little  girl  was  passing  along  with  a  basket, 
in  which  a  young  bird  was  lying  on  a  nest  of 
grass.  It  was  not  like  its  mother’s  nest,  for  no 
one  in  the  world  can  make  a  bird’s  nest  as  the 
birds  make  it  The  little  girl  explained  that  she 
had  taken  the  young  bird  because  it  was  on  the 
ground  and  could  not  fly  up  on  the  tree  to  its 
mother,  and  she  was  afraid  something  would 
get  it.  She  was  sure  she  could  feed  it  with 
worms  just  as  the  mother  did. 

“O  no,”  spoke  a  gentleman  who  stood  by. 
“The  bird  will  die  in  your  hands;  better  take 
it  back  again  to  the  place  where  you  found  it. 
The  mother  is  teaching  it  to  fly  and  she  will  con¬ 
trive  to  get  it  back  to  the  nest.  ” 

The  little  girl  carefully  deposited  the  bird  on 
the  ground  where  she  had  found  it,  and  then  she 
and  her  friend  hid  behind  a  tree  co  watch  if  the 
mother  came  again.  As  soon  as  they  had  left  it 
there  was  a  screaming  among  the  birds,  as  if 
some  of  the  friends  had  spied  the  little  one  and 
were  telling  the  mother-bird  of  its  return. 

Soon  the  mother  flew  down  to  the  ground  by 
its  side  and  talked  with  it  as  only  mother-birds 
know  how  to  talk  to  their  children.  She  would 
fly  a  little  way  up  the  tree  and  then  she  would 
stop  and  coax  her  little  one  to  try  it  It  was 
interesting  to  see  how  timidly  the  young  flyer 
would  endeavor  to  do  as  it  was  told,  and  how, 
when  it  did  get  up  a  little  ways,  the  mother 
would  chirp  encouragingly  to  it  It  was  quite 
a  long  waiting,  but  the  two  watchers  were  so  in¬ 
terested  that  they  did  not  mind  that  and  the 
little  girl  was  as  happy  as  the  bird  mother  and 
her  little  one  when  the  nest  was  reached  at  last, 
and  the  tired  wings  could  rest  and  be  cuddled 
under  the  mother’s  warm,  loving  heart. 

“That  is  better  than  you  could  do  for  the  bird, 
my  dear,”  the  kind  gentleman  said. 

Children  have  tried  oftentimes,  and  even 
grown  people  also,  to  take  the  place  of  mothers 
to  little,  young  birds,  but  they  could  not  do  it 

In  the  clematis  in  front  of  the  parlor  window 
a  little  brown  mother  built  a  pretty  nest  and  laid 
three  tiny  eggs  in  it  In  due  time  three  wee 
birdies  were  hatched  out  We  liked  to  sit  by 
the  window  and  watch  the  faithful  mother  fly 
off  and  come  back  with  fat  worms  for  the  wee 
ones  to  eat.  They  were  always  hungry  and  it 
was  surprising  how  much  could  go  down  those 
little  throats.  Two  or  three  Jays  passed  and  we 
did  not  look  at  the  nest,  as  our  time  was  taken 
up  with  extra  duties.  One  morning  when  weed¬ 
ing  in  the  garden,  we  peeped  into  the  little  home 
in  the  clematis.  A  sad  sight  met  our  eyes.  The 
little  birds  were  lying  dead.  Some  tragic  end 
had  come  to  the  dear  mother  when  she  had  been 
away  getting  food.  So  you  see,  children,  that 
sorrows  come  into  the  homes  of  birds  as  well  as 
in  those  of  people. 


We  could  not  bear  to  think  how  those  little 
ones  must  have  cried  for  their  mother  to  come 
and  bring  them  food,  and  how  cold  and  cheerless 
it  was  in  that  nest  when  night  came,  and  no 
mother  to  cuddle  them  under  her  wings. 

Yes,  the  birds  have  their  tragedies  in  life. 
We  often  say,  “As  happy  as  a  bird”  ;  but  there 
are  many  sorrows  in  their  lives  that  we  do  not 
consider.  Susan  T.  Perry. 


OUR  NATURAL  INSTINCTS. 

The  distinction  between  what  is  right  to  do 
and  what  is  natural  to  do  does  not  always  seem 
clearly  made  in  peoples’  minds.  Yet  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  obvious,  and  it  will  help  us  much  to 
think  clearly  on  many  subjects  if  we  try  to  dis 
criminate  between  them. 

When  we  are  young  our  natural  instincts  are 
so  much  stronger  than  our  reason,  which  grows 
slowly,  and  is  not  given  to  us  without  effort,  as 
instincts  are,  that  these  latter  may,  and  fre¬ 
quently  do.  lead  us  into  many  foolish  mistakes, 
and  even  sins,  which  years  of  suffering  cannot 
erase  from  our  characters. 

Yet  natural  instincts  are' not  wholly  bad,  as 
some  would  have  it;  nor  do  they  always  lead  us 
astray.  But  they  do  need  to  be  tempered  and 
controlled  by  laws  of  common  sense  and  right¬ 
eousness.  They  can  by  no  means  be  trusted  im¬ 
plicitly,  or  they  will  certainly  ruin  our  own  lives 
as  well  as  those  of  other  people. 

The  mother  who  says  of  her  young  eon  and 
daughter,  “Why  should  I  tell  them  anything  ? 
Instinct  will  teach  them  the  right  thing  to  do,” 
makes  a  miserable  error.  Unenlightened  in¬ 
stincts  usually  teach  young  people  the  wrong 
thing  to  do — the  thing  which  they  must  by-and- 
by  repent  with  blood  and  tears. 

From  the  days  of  St.  Paul  down  to  to-day  the 
natural  man  and  the  moral  or  spiritual  man 
have  been  at  war  with  each  other,  each  working 
for  the  mastery.  It  must  be  a  strained  and  de¬ 
termined  will  which  always  sides  with  the  higher 
nature,  helping  it  to  persistently  keep  natural 
instincts  under  control.  No  trusting  to  fate  or 
chance  will  do  the  work  which  should  be  done 
first  by  the  parent  in  enlightening  youthful  ig¬ 
norance  as  to  what  natural  instincts  really  mean, 
and  how  they  may  be  trained  into  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  and  afterward  by  the  man  and  woman 
themselves,  in  maintaining  the  same  spiritual 
warfare. — Harper’s  Bazar. 


RENNO’S  ORANGE  ROLLING. 

“Mamma,”  said  Benno  eagerly,  “I  want  a 
penny  out  of  my  bank.” 

“Very  well,  dear,”  returned  mamma,  taking 
the  bank  down  off  the  shelf.  “But  what  for  ?” 

“Patsy,  the  peddler,  is  down  the  street  with  a 
wagonload  of  oranges  for  a  penny  apiece,  and  all 
of  us  fellows  are  going  to  buy  one.”  . 

“But  I  have  oranges  in  the  house,  Benno.” 

“Yes,  Mamma,  I  know;  but  we  all  want  to 
buy  ’em  with  our  own  money.  We’re  going  to 
have  some  fun.  ” 

“Fun  with  whom,  Benno?”  asked  Mamma. 

“Old  Aunt  ’Tilda,”  he  said  dimpling.  “Uncle 
Marcus  is  going  there  to  tea.  He  told  us  so 
when  we  stopped  to  talk  with  him  at  the  wood 
yard.  Aunt  ’Tilda’s  so  poor  and  Uncle  Marcus 
is  BO  poor,  we  thought  we’d  give  them  an  orange¬ 
rolling.  Don’t  you  think,  yourself,  that  will  be 
fun.  Mamma  ?” 

“Yes,  I  do,”  said  Mamma,  candidly. 

So  Patsy  found  quite  a  retail  demand  for  his 
oranges  in  the  crowd  of  merry- faced  small  boys 
who  surrounded  his  cart,  and  then  away  they 
scampered  up  Winchester  Lane  to  Aunt  ’Tilda’s 
little  cottage,  with  its  broad  sign,  “Washing 
and  Ironing  done.” 

Aunt  ’Tilda’s  brother  Marcus  sat  by  her  tiny 
stove,  and  she  was  busy  preparing  their  poor 
little  meal.  Both  old  people  were  a  little  deaf. 
They  did  not  hear  the  door  latch  softly  lift,  nor 
notice  the  widening  crack,  until  suddenly  a  half- 


dozen  golden  oranges  came  rolling  across  the 
floor,  beautiful  sun-browned,  smooth  skinned 
early  Floridas.  Uncle  Marcus  forgot  his  rheu¬ 
matism  and  scrambled  for  them  as  eagerly  as  a 
boy  would.  Then  half  a  dozen  more  came  roll¬ 
ing  in. 

“Surprise  !”  called  out  a  chorus  of  boys^ 
voices. 

“Cut  ’em  up  for  tea,”  advised  Benno,  with 
his  mouth  at  the  window  crack. 

Uncle  Marcus  broke  the  skin  of  an  orange  and 
the  fresh,  delicious  odor  filled  the  room. 

“I  declare,  I  think  this  town  has  some  of  the 
blessedest  boys  in  it,”  said  Aunt  ’Tilda,  wiping 
her  spectacles. 

When  Benno  sat  down  to  his  own  dish  of 
sugared  Floridas  that  night,  he  looked  up  at 
Mamma. 

“Orange-rolling  are  lots  of  fun,”  he  said. — 
Youth’s  Companion. 


“IN  THE  RUNNING  BROOKS.” 

Those  of  you  who  are  happy  in  the  country,, 
watching  the  birds,  the  butterflies,  the  squirrels 
that  chatter  in  the  trees,  and  the  merry  little 
chipmunks  that  dart  across  one’s  path,  whisking 
into  sight  and  out  again  in  half  a  second,  are 
likely  to  forget  that  another  wonderfully  busy 
world  is  living — and  is  working  hard  for  its  liv¬ 
ing,  too — in  every  brook  that  tumbles  joyously 
head  over  heels  down  hill,  or  that  runs  never  so- 
sedately  along  the  roadside. 

Besides  the  minnows  and  other  small  fish 
whose  habits  you  may  study  in  the  clear  waters, 
every  stream  has  its  own  particular  insect  popu¬ 
lation.  If  you  choose,  you  may  carry  home  a 
cupful  of  the  water  to  examine  under  a  micro¬ 
scope,  but  the  use  of  the  microscope  suggests  the 
school  room  or  the  laboratory,  and  thousands  of 
entertaining  little  creatures,  big  enough  to  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  you  may  find  in  their 
homes  in  the  running  brook. 

The  term  “insect”  means  “cjit  into.”  The 
body  of  an  insect  in  its  perfect  state  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  which  are  the  head,  the  thorax 
and  the  abdomen.  The  head  is  joined  to  the 
thorax  by  a  threadlike  neck  that  is  almost  invisi¬ 
ble,  and  the  abdomen  is  connected  with  the- 
thorax  by  a  tiny,  slender  waist.  The  Corisa 
interrupta  is  an  example  of  the  true  aquatic  in 
sect.  You  will  recognize  it,  because  it  is  dark 
brown  above,  with  yellow  beneath  and  on  the 
face  and  legs.  It  has  a  long  elliptical  body,, 
with  the  front  end  widest  and  bluntly  rounded  ;. 
the  sides  are  generally  parallel,  not  much  curved. 
It  measures  fully  five-twelfths  of  an  inch  to  the 
end  of  the  wing  covers.  These  insects  live  on 
the  bottom  in  running  waters,  but  if  you  can 
find  the  bed  of  a  bayed-out  stream,  where  there- 
is  no  current,  you  will  have  a  fine  opportunity 
to  observe  their  habits.  They  stand  delicately 
on  the  tips  of  their  intermediate  feet,  stationed 
in  the  midst  of  their  young.  If  by  chance  you 
have  the  rudeness  to  disturb  them  they  will  dash 
away  with  rapid  strokes  of  the  posterior  legs 
which  act  as  paddles,  and  will  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  for  a  breath  of  air.  Keep  per¬ 
fectly  still  for  a  moment  and  watch  them  resting 
horizontally,  with  their  long  middle  feet  thrust 
forward  while  their  sides  become  glazed  with  an 
air-film  that  makes  them  glisten  like  silver. 

In  the  little  sheltered  nooks  along  the  margins 
of  the  stream  you  will  find  the  Water  Gnats,  and 
perhaps  the  Pond  Skaters.  At  first  you  will 
think  them  spiders;  for  they  seem  to  have  eight 
logs,  while,  in  reality,  they  have  only  six  that 
are  as  fine  as  hairs ;  the  two  foremost  appendages 
are  antennae.  The  Water  Gnats  prefer  the  slug¬ 
gish  streams.  Their  bodies  are  no  thicker  than 
ordinary  pins.  If  you  study  them  closely  as  they 
rest  on  the  water,  you  will  be  amazed  to  see- 
that  no  part  sinks  beneath  the  surface— even 
their  feet  remain  dry.  Although  the  Pond 
Skaters  belong  to  the  same  family,  they  are  so- 
active  that  they  w<ll  venture  well  out  into  the 
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meuts  made  in  the  Bible  “without  eveu  one 
alteration  or  emendation eecondly,  by  taking 
the  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  different  kings; 
and  thirdly  by  taking  the  dates  of  the  Jubilee 
years;  the  result  in  every  case  being  to  establish 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  in  the  Bible. 
Incidentally  he  refers  to  some  confusions  that 
have  arisen  apparently  in  consequence  of  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  ancient 
writers.  As  an  example,  he  mentions  the  times 
of  David.  The  reigns  of  Saul,  David  and  Solo¬ 
mon  are  each  spoken  of  in  our  Bible  as  being  of 
forty  years’  duration,  while  Josephus  gives  ^lo- 
mon  eighty  years.  Several  of  Josephus’s  other 
numbers  seem  likewise  to  have  been  corrupted 
by  having  forty  years  added  to  them ;  and  speak¬ 
ing  of  them  Mr,  Stevenson  says:  “When  these 
corruptions  were  made,  or  by  whom,  I  know  not, 
but  one  thing  I  know — the  Jubilees  keep  perfect 
time  by  giving  Solomon  forty  years,  as  doth  our 
Bible.  ’’  The  date  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  is  also  discussed 
at  some  length,  several  slight  discrepancies  being 
pointed  out  and  accounted  for.  In  connection 
with  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  which  began  in  484 
B.C.,  Josephus  is  subjected  to  further  criticism. 
“Josephus,’’  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  “has  been 
somewhat  confused  when  writing  up  the  events 
of  this  reign.  He  puts  the  missions  of  both 
Ezra  or  Esdras  and  Nehemiah  in  this  reign  of 
Xerxes,  whereas  our  Bible  has  them  both  in  the 
reign  of  his  son  and  successor  Artaxerxes.  A 
somewhat  similarity  in  the  name  may  have  been 
the  cause.’’ 

We  would  like  to  make  quotations  from  the 
work  in  r^ard  to  the  beautiful  Queen  Esther 
and  her  friend  and  guardian  Mordecai,  the  re 
building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  revolt  of 
the  Elgyptians  against  the  rule  of  the  Persians, 
the  murder  of  Philip  King  of  Macedon,  the 
war  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  the  siege 
of  Tyre,  Alexander’s  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and 
other  interesting  subjects  on  which  more  or  less 
light  is  thrown  by  the  chart  and  the  key;  and 
the  period  between  the  reign  of  Alexander  and 
the  irirth  of  Christ  is  of  still  more  absorbing  in¬ 
terest;  but  ne  have  said  enough  to  give  our 
readers  some  faint  idea  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  monu¬ 
mental  work,  and  that  is  all  we  can  undertake  to 
do. 


In  Its  Worst  Form 


Severe  Case  of  Dyspepsia  Cured  by  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

“  I  was  troubled  for  many  years  with  dyspepsia  in 
its  worst  form  and  I  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  I  am  now  able  to  eat  without  distress  and 
ei  joy  three  meals  a  day.  1  can  do  my  own  work 
and  entertain  my  friends  and  I  owe  it  all  to  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.”  Mbs.  Laura  M.  Jacesok,  Bennetts- 
bnrg,  X.  Y. 

‘‘  I  was  troubled  with  dyspepsia  acd  was  in  such 
a  condition  that  I  lived  iu  misery  and  did  not  expect 
I  could  ever  be  curerl.  I  was  persuaded  to  try 
Hocd's  Sarsaparilla  and  in  a  short  time  I  was  able 
to  eat  without  disrress;  am  now  entirely  well.” 
F.  B.  Limberger,  Crtedmoor,  N,  Y. 

Hood’s  barilla 

The  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Putifler. 

Hood’s  Pills 


nOHAN'S  BOARD  OF  HOKE  HISSIONS. 

THE  HENBT  KENDAIX  COLLEGE. 

When  that  strong  and  far-seeing  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  late  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  was  seen 
upon  the  street,  some  were  wont  to  say:  “There 
goes  the  Board  of  Home  Missions’’ ;  and  it  was 
a  compliment  well  earned. 

He  planned  with  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman 
and  the  devotion  of  a  patriot  for  the  highest 
good  of  his  country,  he  also  wrought  and  prayed 
and  gave,  not  letting  his  left  hand  know  what 
his  right  hand  did  ;  but  it  has  been  whispered 
that  the  Indian  boy,  Henry  Kendall,  received 
from  him  the  support  and  care  which  Providence 
had  not  permitted  him  to  bestow  upon  his  own 
children,  who  were  early  called  away. 

Thirteen  years  ago  there  was  in  the  parsonage 
of  the  little  Home  Mission  church  at  Muskogee, 
Indian  Territory,  a  very  small  family  school  for 
Indian  girls.  “Two  years  later  it  was  put  in 
charge  of  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  whose  devotion 
to  her  work  was  inherited  through  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  consecrated  missionary  parentage,  and 
in  1887  it  was  so  overcrowded  that  another 
building  was  added  by  a  generous  relative.’’ 
But  the  demand  for  room  both  for  day  and 
boarding  pupils  continued  to  increase  and  pros 
perity  crowned  the  work.  Many  former  pupils 
became  wives  and  home  makers,  some  became 
valued  teachers  in  other  schools,  and  when  their 
influence  had  spread  like  precious  leaven  among 
the  distant  farms  and  ranches  or  straggling  towns 
of  the  Five  Tribes,  the  Muskogee  school  seemeu 
to  have  reached  its  height  of  growth  and  to 
have  earned  a  quiet  prosperity,  there  came  the 
plea  that  sons  and  brothers  might  share  these 
privileges.  The  Woman’s  Board  gladly  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  demand,  and  in  1894,  the  school 
was  advanced  to  a  college,  its  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  all,  and  it  was  honored  by  the  beloved 
name  of  Henry  Kendall. 

As  we  hear  of  the  home-like,  cheerful  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  college,  the  quiet  courtesy  and  ease  of 
many  of  the  students,  a  sure  index  of  progress, 
we  are  reminded  that  from  that  tail,  manly 
Choctaw  in  the  sophomore  class,  down  to  the 
Creek  twins  in  the  intermediate,  nearly  all  of 
these  bright- faced  pupils  have  had  a  prepara¬ 
tory  training  in  Home  Mission  boarding  schools 
in  the  different  tribes;  such  as  Dwight  among 
the  Cherokees,  Nuyaka  among  the  Creeks> 
Wewoka  among  the  Seminoles,  and  Wheelock 
among  the  Choctaws.  There  are  white  students 
also  in' the  college,  and  about  seventy  flve  per 
cent  are  Creeks.  Rev.  W,  R.  King,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college,  has  mapped  out  a  seven 
years’  course  of  study  in  the  English  Bible,  and 
the  students  declare  it  to  be  among  the  most 
interesting  of  their  studies.  The  college,  though 
young,  is  reaching  out  into  Arkansas  and  other 
neighboring  States  and  attracting  students. 

“In  the  fourth  and  flfth  grades,’’  writes  Miss 
Walker,  “the  thirty-six  bright  pupils  range  in 
age  from  eight  tq  eighteen.  Nearly  all  are 
white,  but  'some  are  half-breed,  and  I  have 
three  full-blood  Indians.  One  of  these,  a  flf- 
teen  year  old  girl,  has  received  the  second  best 
term  grades  in  the  Intermediate  Department.’’ 

Mrs.  Riddell  writes:  “Every  year  our  work 
broadens  and  our  influence  widens,  and  more 
people  believe  in  us.  The  kindergarten  has 
made  such  an  impression  upon  a  prominent  In¬ 
dian  here  who  will  have  much  to  do  in  shaping 
the  affairs  of  this  region  when  it  becomes  a 
State,  that  he  proposes  to  engraft  it  upon  the 
school  system  of  the  country.  We  need  more 
preparatory  schools  for  this  college.  Many  of 
the  most  prominent  Indian  statesmen  have  been 
educated  in  our  schools.  One  encouraging  fea- 
true  at  Muskogee  is  the  fact  that  another  mis¬ 
sion  has  grown*' out  of  our  mission  school  and 
church,  supported  by  the  first,  and  it  was  started 
before  the  first  was  self  supporting.  When  edu- 
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cated  in  giving,  Indians  become  liberal  giver» 
and  earnest  workers.  ’  ’ 

The  college  buildings  number  four.  There  are- 
two  halls  for  girls,  one  for  young  men  and  the- 
school  house.  A  teacher  in  the  girls’  depart-- 
ment  describes  them  as  “bright  and  interesting. 
Their  faces  are  not  all  dark.  Some,  although 
part  Indian  are  as  fair  and  light  haired  as  many 
of  our  Eastern  girls.  I  have  some  white  chil¬ 
dren  whose  parents  are  here  as  lawyers  or  gov¬ 
ernment  ofiScials.  We  have  a  good  many  Chris¬ 
tians  among  the  girls  and  some  among  the  boys. 
The  work  is  encouraging.’’ 

Another  teacher  says  in  the  Home  Mission 
Monthly:  “We  feel  that  we  are  fitting  these- 
young  people  for  active  American  citizenship. 
It  is  an  inspiration  to  see  them  in  their  literary- 
society  as  they  debate,  read  essays  and  deliver- 
orations  upon  the  stirring  events  of  the  times, 
not  only  of  local  interest,  but  of  national  impor¬ 
tance.  The  great  work  before  us  is  that  of  fit¬ 
ting  young  men  for  the  ministry  and  young 
women  for  Christian  work  as  teachers.  The 
academies  of  the  territory  send  their  students  to 
this  college  and  here  they  are  still  surrounded 
by  home  and  Christian  influences.  We  hope 
Henry  Kendall  College  will  not  be  forgotten, 
standing  as  it  does  a  monument  to  Dr.  Kendall 
and  his  work  for  the  Indians,  and  also  for  an 
education  that  is  strong  in  the  elements  of  the 
Christ  life.’’ 

Rev.  W,  R.  King  in  the  Herald  and  Presbyter - 
speaks  of  this  institution  as  “in  tbe  centre  of 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  tbe  only  college  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  or  Oklahoma  Ter¬ 
ritories,  a  section  of  country  larger  than  all  of 
New  England,  and  one  of  tbe  richest  portions- 
of  the  great  Southwest  in  agricultural  and  min¬ 
eral  resources.  The  physical  features  are  beau¬ 
tiful,  with  clear  streams,  picturesque  moun¬ 
tains  and  wide  stretching  plains.  We  have  a 
vast  population  of  all  kinds,  classes  and  colors, 
both  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  from  near  and 
from  far.  All  this  vast  population  was  growing - 
up  without  any  opportunities  for  education,  and 
it  was  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  coun¬ 
try  that  this  school  was  started.  The  character 
of  this  school  is  distinctively  Christian.  The 
salvation  of  young  men  and  women  is  our  first 
object,  the  Bible  our  principal  text-book.  The 
need  of  the  country  is  not  merely  educated  men, 
but  Christian  men,  and  the  institution  that 
educates  tbe  head  only  is  a  detriment  to  us. 
There  is  a  great  work  and  a  great  future  for  this 
college,  if  the  people  of  our  church  who  love 
Home  Missions  will  help  us.’’ 

“Good  work  is  being  done  in  every  branch  of 
the  school.  Henry  Kendall  College  stands  upon, 
the  threshold  of  a  glorious  career. ’’  H.  E.  B. 
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MUSIC. 


THE  HYMNAL :  ITS  USE  AND  MISUSE. 

It  ia  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  compilers 
of  hymnals  are  confronted  by  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  shall  make  books  to  sell,  or  to  edu¬ 
cate.  If  the  object  be  pecuniary  gain,  the  popu¬ 
lar  taste  must  be  consulted:  if  a  high  ideal 
be  maintained,  the  books  will  remain  unsold ; 
so  the  result  is  that  we  have  any  quantity  of 
hymnals,  from  the  ones  which  appeal  only  to 
tbe  sensational,  the  sickly  sentimental,  all 
through  the  various  stages  of  musical  progress, 
as  the  compilers  have  had  the  courage  of  their 
conviction  and  have  been  willing,  to  some  extent, 
to  wait  for  results  rather  than  achieve  immedi¬ 
ate  popularity  by  pandering  to  an  ignorant 
demand  for  trashy  jingles.  Our  ministers  are 
much  to  blame  for  tbe  condition  of  things;  the 
average  clergyman  feels  unable,  or  unwilling, 
to  take  the  matter  of  singing  seriously  to  heart; 
he  wants  immediate  results,  and,  as  the  congre¬ 
gation  will  sing  familiar  tunes  much  more 
readily  than  unfamiliar  ones,  he  shuts  his  eyes 
to  his  duty  as  an  educator  in  music  as  well  as 
in  religion  and  narrows  hie  selection  of  tunes 
and  hymns  to  the  fancied  taste  of  his  people. 

Perhaps  there  is  little  use  in  trying  for  better 
things  in  this  line  so  long  as  sacred  song  is  so 
little  understood  and  appreciated.  No  one  will 
deny  that  the  hymn  is  as  much  a  part  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  devotion  as  tbe  prayer,  yet  why  is  it 
that  congregations  are  sometimes  requested  to 
retire  during  the  singing  of  a  hymn  ?  Why  is  it 
deemed  a  favorable  time  to  seat  the  late  arrivals 
and  to  make  suggestions  to  the  minister  f 
Would  not  these  same  good  people  be  horrified 
if  these  things  were  done  during  prayer  ?  The 
average  minister  little  knows  how  much  help  a 
properly  arranged  and  thoughtfully  conducted 
service  may  be  to  him  and  to  his  people,  nor 
does  he  realize  how  a  careless  treatment  of  the 
musical  portion  will  show  a  desire  to  make  the 
sermon  the  all-important  feature,  to  tbe  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  outward  worship  of  the  congregation. 
Who  has  not  known  of  the  cutting  of  a  hymn, 
without  thought,  so  that  the  mutilated  remainder 
made  perfect  nonsense  ? 

There  is  to  day  sufficient  material  in  most 
hymnals  for  the  intelligent  use  of  congregations 
without  resorting  to  tbe  writings  of  men  of  no 
musical  training,  men  who,  having  captured  a 
melody,  proceed  to  fit  the  other  parts  to  it  with¬ 
out  regard  to  musical  grammar.  Nor  will  it  do 
to  reply  to  this  that  tbe  people  will  sing  these 
tunes  and  will  not  the  others;  we  sing  that 
which  is  put  before  us  and  the  better  the  tune 
the  better  we  shall  sing  it  after  we  have  become 
familiar  with  it.  If  our  bodies  are  ill,  we  seek 
the  advice  of  a  physician  of  repute,  a  graduate, 
fa  student  who  has  proved  his  merit;  if  we 
build  a  home,  our  plans  are  drawn  by  a  skilful 
architect,  but  alas !  in  our  music  we  are  content, 
in  far  too  many  cases,  to  accept  the  work  of 
those  without  ability  to  do  more  than  fling 
together  tunes  without  meaning,  without  power 
to  stir  wholesome  fervor  and  pleasing  only  to 
those  who  confound  noise  with  a  true  religious 
awakening  based  on  worthy  causes. 

Therefore  if  our  ministers  will  believe  that  it 
is  a  part  of  their  duty  to  use  the  beet  hymns 
and  tunes  in  order  that  their  congregations  may 
worship  with  intelligence  and  with  means  wor¬ 
thy  of  their  use,  a  great  good  will  be  done. 
There  should  be  no  random  work  about  the 
selection  of  hymns  and  tunes ;  a  record  should  be 
kept,  and  by  persistent  repetition  of  those  tunes 
less  familiar,  and  by  encouragement  from  the 
pulpit,  a  time  will  speedily  come  when  the 
beautiful,  devotional,  healthful  tunes  of  skilled 
masters  will  be  sung  as  the  other  class  never 
have  been  and  never  can  be.  The  beet  means 
will  bring  the  beet  results  if  one  goes  about  it 
with  earnestness,  with  faith,  and  with  intelli- 
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gence.  Then  the  sealed  pages  of  many  of  our 
excellent  hymnals  will  be  opened  and  many 
doubters  will  be  convinced  of  the  superior 
beauty,  fitness  and  practicability  of  hymns  and 
tunes  now  considered  above  the  ability  of  tbe 
masses  of  the  people.  Ideal. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  MUSIC. 

As  the  Gospel  that  was  proclaimed  from  the 
mountains  of  Judea,  and  around  the  shores  of 
its  quiet  inland  sea  showered  its  blessings 
everywhere,  pausing  not  to  inquire  whether  the 
recipients  of  its  beneficence  were  learned  or  un¬ 
learned,  rich  or  poor,  clean  or  unclean ;  even  so 
we  believe  should  tbe  gospel  of  music,  in  some 
far  off  semblance,  restore  health  to  the  sick,  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  cast  out  demons. 

To  do  this  we  must  realize  that  the  art  we 
prize  so  highly  is  a  sacred  inheritance  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  by  all  the  ages.  That  it  has  been 
made  sacred  by  Moses  and  Miriam  when  “Tbe 
hosts  of  Pharaoh  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea,”  and  by  its  daily  use  in  the 
magnificent  temple  service.  We  must  cease  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  “A  private 
preserve  of  the  esoteric  few.”  We  must  cast 
aside  our  musical  Pharisaism  and  no  longer  pre¬ 
sume  to  thank  the  Lord  that  “we  are  not  as 
other  men.”  Nay  more,  we  must  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  the  ignorant  Philistines,  to 
whom  tbe  grandest  symphony  ever  written  is  a 
“Seven  sealed  book,’’  may  be  legal  heirs  to  this 
inheritance,  and  have  some  claims  upon  its 
benefits.  When  we  are  willing  to  do  this  wo 
shall  be  able  to  assist  in  solving  some  of  the 
gravest  problems  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Then,  as  each  day  the  power  and  influence  of 
music  becomes  more  clearly  manifested,  we  shall 
be  willing  to  seriously  consider  how  far  this 
power  may  be  made  to  reach — how  best  its  influ¬ 
ence  may  be  used  to  bring  help  and  healing  to 
the  greatest  number.  When  the  apostle  Paul, 
versed  in  all  the  learning  of  his  age,  and  filled 
with  a  lofty  enthusiasm  said,  “He  was  willing 
to  become  all  things  to  all  men  so  that  he  could 
win  tbe  more,’’  he  did  not  mean  to  lower  the 
message  that  he  brought,  but  he  did  mean  to 
use  at  more  effectually  to  uplift  those  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  So,  in  suiting  our  message  to 
those  who  sorely  need  its  help  and  cheer,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  lower  our  standards  of  what  ia 
noble  and  beautiful  in  music.  We  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  hold  in  our  hands  a  lever  long  enough  to 
reach  from  Wagner’s  “Parsifal’’  to  “Swing  low, 
sweet  chariot, ’’ and  strong  enough  to  lift  up 
the  lowliest  and  most  ignorant  to  stand  beside 
us  on  the  heights. 

For  the  temple  of  music  must  still  remain 
upon  its  lofty  summit;  safe  guides  must  guard 
the  pilgrims  to  it  on  their  way,  and  worthy 


priests  must  keep  the  tires  upon  its  altars  always 
burning.  As  in  the  early  days  in  Scotland, 
when  the  clans  were  to  be  summoned  together  in 
time  of  need  fires  were  lighted  upon  the  highest 
hills,  so  should  our  beacon  fires  be  kindled 
whenever  there  is  a  battle  to  be  fought  for  God 
or  for  humanity.  “Who  knows  but  that  music 
has  come  to  her  throne  for  such  a  time  as  thief” 
— M.  £.  Donohoe  in  The  Musician. 


Do  not  fret  because  you  cannot  climb  up  to 
tbe  highest  round  in  the  musical  ladder,  but  be 
content  to  do  all  the  good  you  can  to  lift  human¬ 
ity  up  to  tbe  plane  you  occupy.  There  are 
millions  below  you  looking  upwards  and  longings 
to  be  where  you  are !  Give  them  a  helping  hand.. 

O,  that  in  every  approach  to  God  in  song  the> 
utterances  of  the  lips  might  be  the  real  ianguago 
of  the  heart.  Such  singing  would  bring  down  a 
blessing. 
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COLLEGE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  RECORD. 

Mrs.  Emma  L.  Forrest  has  given  810,000  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  endowing  a 
private  surgical  room  in  the  Agnew  Memorial 
Pavilion. 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Minton,  Stuart  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  San  Francisco  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  has  been  elected  President  of 
Centre  College.  Ky. 

James  C.  Carter  of  New  York,  has  contributed 
$5,000  to  the  Randolph  Tucker  Memorial  Hall, 
to  be  erected  at  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Virginia,  at  a  cost  of  850,000  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  law  school. 

Mrs.  S.  Maretta  Thrall,  who  died  in  Middle- 
town,  New  York,  July  7th,  left  a  will  in  which 
she  endowed  the  Thrall  Hospital  with  820,000. 
The  hospital  and  the  City  Park  were  previous 
gifts  from  her.  She  also  left  830,000  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  library  building  to  be  erected  on  the  city’s 
own  lot.  Her  entire  gifts  to  Middletown  amount 
to  880,000. 

Hastings  College  closed  its  year  under  favora¬ 
ble  conditions,  and  President  Pattison  and  others 
closely  concerned,  are  well  satisfied.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  substantial  and  serviceable  and  a  large 
part  of  Nebraska  is  naturally  tributary  to  the 
college.  That  it  may  keep  well  abreast  of  its 
large  opportunities  is  all  that  need  be  craved  for 
it,  in  the  way  of  growth,  in  years  to  come. 

The  will  of  Dr.  George  R.  Edwards  leaves  82,- 
500  to  Presbyterian  missions  and  850,000  to 
Princeton  University  for  the  endowment  of  a 
Chair  in  American  History,  unless  such  a  chair 
be  already  sufiiciently  endowed  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  which  case  the  money  is  to  go 
toward  the  establishment  of  university  fellow¬ 
ships  in  American  history,  each  to  yield  not  less 
than  8500  a  year  income.  To  the  Ivy  Club  of 
Princeton  is  left  82,500,  and  the  same,  sum  is 
left  to  the  trusteee  of  Princeton  University,  to  be 
applied  to  whatever  purposes  the  class  of  ’89  may 
decide.  Dr.  Edwards  was  a  member  of  this  class, 
and  by  his  wish,  died  where  he  roomed  as  a  stu¬ 
dent,  in  the  old  East  College. 

Mr.  Stanley  Reese  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  gained  the  mathematical  fellowship 
at  Princeton  last  year,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  university  fellowship  of  astronomy,  founded 
by  Mrs.  William  Thaw,  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
late  William  Thaw  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
progress  of  astronomy,  and  gave  liberally  to  its 
development.  Mr.  Reese  will  pursue  hie  studies 
under  Professor  Charles  Young  of  Princeton. 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Mary  Julia  Baldwin  of 
Staunton,  Virginia,  who  died  recently,  810,000 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church, 
$5,000  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  83,000  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Staunton,  $2,000 
to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Staunton, 
and  $1,000  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation,  Staunton,  Virginia.  The  Mary  Baldwin 
Female  Seminary  is  made  the  residuary  legatee 
and  will  probably  receive  nearly  $30,000. 

Ja  addretttHff  adverltarrt  patrOHiding  our 
nat  kitutly  memtiom  The  Evamgelitt. 


DEATH  OF  REV.  WILLIAM  P.  CRAIG. 

The  Rev.  William  P.  Craig,  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Professor  Willis  Green  Craig,  D.D., 
LL.  D.,  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 
died  at  his  father’s  residence  in  Chicago  on  the 
afternoon  of  W’ednesday,  July  14th.  He  was 
born  on  October  6th,  1862,  and  spent  his  child¬ 
hood  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  He  attended  Parsons 
College,  and  was  graduated  in  1882,  the  year  in 

hich  his  father,  along  with  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Dr.  Marquis  came  to  McCormick  Seminary,  to 
begin  their  duties  there.  He  graduated  at  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Seminary  in  1885,  and  was  called  to 
Sioux  Falls,  Dakota,  where  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  pastor.  He  remained  there  three 
years,  when  he  went  to  Princeton  for  a  year’s 
special  study,  after  which  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Caro,  Michigan.  Here  his  health  began  to  fail, 
and  having  received  a  call  to  the  church  at 
Pomona,  California,  in  1892,  he  accepted  it, 
and  remained  there  about  four  and  a  half  years. 
Upon  beginning  his  ministry  at  Pomona,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Jean  Hill  Pinkerton,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Pinkerton,  D.  D.  She  died  in 
1894,  leaving  one  son,  whose  home  has  been  with 
his  grandparents  ever  since. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Craig’s  health  seemed  to  re¬ 
quire  that  he  devote  himself  especially  to  its 
restoration,  and  in  the  fall  he  went  to  Montana, 
and  during  the  winter  to  Colorado.  His  health, 
however,  failed,  and  he  was  brought  home  to 
Chicago  in  May.  Since  then  he  has  failed 
steadily. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Friday  afternoon, 
at  the  family  residence,  and  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  Bryan,  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Hartley  of  La  Porte,  Indiana,  a 
former  co  Presbyter  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Craig,  and  by  the  Rev.  Professors  Zenos  and 
Hobson,  the  only  colleagues  of  Dr.  Craig  in 
the  Seminary  who  were  present  in  the  city. 
The  remains  were  taken  to  the  ancestral  home  at 
Danville,  Kentucky,  for  interment. 

Mr.  Craig’s  brief  ministry  of  ten  years  was 
marked  by  the  most  unfiinching  devotion  to  min¬ 
isterial  duty.  The  latter  half  of  his  ministry 
was  attended  with  conditions  under  which  other 
men  would  have  fallen,  the  health  of  his  wife 
and  hie  own  health  being  such  as  to  require  his 
time  and  special  attention.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  lucid  and  forcible,  and  concentrated  his 
preaching  upon  the  great  central  truths  of  atone¬ 
ment  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
new  life  of  the  Christian  man.  Shortly  before 
he  passed  away  he  said  to  a  brother  minister 
visiting  him:  “If  this  illness  has  done  nothing 
else  for  me,  it  has  given  me  a  conception  of 
divine  grace  such  as  I  never  had  before.  I  un¬ 
derstand  now  what  God’s  grace  is,  and  five 
years  ago  I  did  not  know  the  depths  of  that 
grace  as  I  do  now.  ’  ’ 

Mr  Craig’s  special  talents  seemed  to  lie  in 
the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  work.  He  was 
conscientious  and  faithful  as  a  Presbyter,  and 
for  a  man  of  his  age  he  had  acquired  a  compre¬ 
hensive  grasp  of  the  principles  of  our  Presby¬ 
terian  system.  It  was  to  him  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment  that  he  was  to  be  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  ministry,  but  he  recognized  long  before 
either  his  physicians  or  his  family  would  admit 
it,  the  inevitable  nature  of  his  disease,  and  with 
calmness  and  undisturbed  faith  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  last  great  change,  giving  minute 
directions  concerning  his  affairs.  His  father 
and  mother  are  sorely  stricken  in  his  death, 
but  are  sustained  not  only  by  their  own  faith  in 
Christ,  but  by  the  ample  evidence  which  their 
son  gave  of  his  preparation  and  “desire  to  de¬ 
part  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.  ’’ 
_ ^S.  P.  B. 

For  Nervous  Exhaustion 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Turner,  Bloomsburg  Sanitarinm,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  says :  “As  an  adjunct  to  the  recupera¬ 
tive  powers  of  the  nervous  system,  I  know  of  nothing 
equal  to  it.” 


Linen-Mesh  Underwear. 


^OU  use  a  linen  towel  because  it 
dries  the  face  and  hands 
quickly.  The  more 
loosely  woven  it  is 
the  better  the  absorp¬ 
tion.  For  the  same 
reason  you  can  wear 
the  Deimel  Linen- 

BegUtertd  Trade  Mark  Mesh  Undergar¬ 
ments,  for  not  only  do  they  keep 
the  skin  dry  by  absorbing  the  per¬ 
spiration,  but  they  dry  themselves 
very  quickly,  just  as  a  linen  towel 
does. 


Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and 
samples  of  material,  or  call  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  goods  at 


^^The  Linen  Store 

Headquarters  for  all  good  things  in  linen. 


James  McCutchcon  &  Co., 

14  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


A  Book  for  the  Times 


Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon’s  latest 
and  most  striking  social  story : 

In  His  Steps. 

Voicing  the  new  movement  for  service  among  the 
neglected  classes. 

An  unusual  amount  of  Interest  has  been  manifested  In 
this  story,  during  its  progress  as  a  serial  in  the  columns 
of  The  Advance,  shown  by  great  quantities  of  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  most  of  which  have  been 
to  urge  its  publication  in  book  form. 

The  application  of  the  searching  test 

“WHAT  WOULD  JESUS  DO?” 

to  every  action  of  life,  which  the  author  believes  would 
revolutionize  both  the  religious  and  the  business  world, 
has  deeply  stirred  thought  and  action  among  the  young 
and  old  upon  the  subject  of  Christian  conduct.  An  im¬ 
portant  truth  is  pressed  home  by  means  of  a  dramatic 
story.  Already  Cnristian  Endeavor  Societies  have  taken 
the  pledge  which  produced  such  a  striking  change  in  the 
ministry  of  Henry  Maxwell. 

Amjng  Sunday-schools  and  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties,  as  well  as  among  the  older  church  members,  the 
book  may  well  be  circulated  to  produce  a  thoughtful 
type  of  Cnristian  service. 

Its  message  upon  the  subject  of 

TEMPERANCE 

is  of  startling  force,  and  aims  straight  at  the  conscience 
of  every  Christian  citizen. 

It  is  the  first  story  to  make  effective  use  of  the  new 

SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT 

movement,  the  object  and  occupation  of  which  is  graph¬ 
ically  set  forth 

'^eut  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Cloth,  $1.00:  paper, 
25  cents.  _ 

THE  ADVANCE  PUB.  CO. 

215  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


TEA  SET Uy  FREE 

with  810.00  orders  of  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  etc.  Great 
reduction  in  prices.  Send  for  New  Premium  and  price 
list,  etc. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

81  and  83  Vesey  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  289 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  rest.  The  appointments  of  a  first-claas 
Hotel.  Elevator,  Bells,  Snn-parlor  and  Promenade  on 
the  Roof.  Suites  with  bath.  Massage,  Electiiolty,  all 
baths  and  health  appliances.  New  Turkish,  Russian 
Batiis,  Dry  tonic  air,  Saratoga  Waters,  Splendid  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Open  all  the  Year.  Send  for  Tllnstrated  Circular 
and  Special  Announcements  for  1897  of  Entertainment 
Events,  Bicycle  Paths,  Short  Exenrsions,  etc. 


July  22,  1897. 

The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HKNBT  M.  FIKU),  D.D..  Kdltur. 

Tbbmb,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advanoe.  iHMtaKe  paid 
In  forelKn  oenutries  $1.01  extra  for  forelKn  pontaire. 
For  one  year’s  snbeorlptlon  and  one  new  subsurilier. 
Five  dollars.  Inclubeof  flveormore,$2.60eaoh.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-live  cents,  in  advance 
Aotbrtibino  Rates,  SO  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  Une. 

AXiL  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Pest-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Poet-offioe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANOELIST, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

MhUered  at  the  Pott-offlee  at  New  York  a»  eeeowUdUm 
mtaU  matter. 


ArrOINTHBNTa  AND  INSTITVTlONa 
TUB  BOABDB. 

Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Foreiim  Missions,  **  “ 

Church  Erection,  ...  ••  “ 

Ednoatlon, . 1831  Chestnut  St.,  Phila 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  -  .  .  » 

Freedmen,  ...  616  Market  Ht.,Pltt8bimh,  Pa. 
Aid  for  Oolleges,  .  .  80  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  AJCBKIOAN  BDIOIAT-SOHOOl.  DNION, 
S8TABUBHSD  III  PHILADBI.PH1A,  18M, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides 
1778  new  schools  started  In  1896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  78  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  hleasing.  fU.OO  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  6800  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  lettersdlrect  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancbovt,  Dla  Secretary, 
U1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 

THK  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOHOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 
(pommonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1818. 
SupiwrtB  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners* 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Heading  Room  and  dal^ 
raligions  services  in  Lecture  Room :  its  Branches,  1» 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
UonaUtles.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  SAinniL  Bouia,  Pastor.  Wh.  H.  H.  Moorb,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwbb,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Hbbbiok,  Trees,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

VMM  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  York, 

IncoriKirated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  SaHorP 
Maoatin^  tne  Seaman'*  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  Boat. 
Jambs  W.  Elwbu.  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stdbobs,  Trees.,  Rev 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  SecretsjT. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

IBB  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
astabllshed  to  provide  for  children  whose  nmnts  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clotiied,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  he  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  am  whM 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Ita  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Doaationa  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  ahoea,  etc.,  grate 
ally  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:80  to4:10  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 
P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  11:40  to  8  P.  B.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table,  11:10  to  11:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Hobbis  K.  Jssup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Trees.; 
OssBon  F.  Bbtts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  ne^  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  assl stance  for  400  children. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 


HOOSAC  TUNNEL  ROUTE. 

Those  who  travel  select  their  route,  and  we  earnestly 
commend  the.Fitchburg  Railroad  as  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive.  The  scenery  Is  one  continuous  panorama  of 
beauty,  especially  through  the  famous  Deenield  Valley. 
Other  localities  are  beautiful  in  spots,  but  the  charm  of 
this  mute  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  lung  uninter¬ 
esting  stretches  of  landscape,  with  only  occasional  views 
that  are  worth  seeing,  but  in  every  direction  the  eye  Is 
fllled  with  the  varied  beauty  of  river,  mountain  and 
smiling  valleys.  For  miles  the  road  follows  the  winding 
course  of  the  Deerfield  River,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
oar  there  is  a  constantly  shifting  see  e  of  dimpling 
waters  girt  about  with  the  grandeur  of  the  everlasting 
hills.  We  have  taken  this  foumey  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year— in  mid-winter,  when  the  dazsling  white  of 
the  snow  made  an  artistic  contrast  with  the  dark  green 
of  the  solemn  pines;  in  the  heat  of  mid-summer;  and  in 
the  glories  of  autumn— and  of  all  the  months  in  the  year 
September  and  October,  when  the  trees  take  on  ttieir 
most  gorgeous  coloring,  are  the  most  favorable  for  see* 
ing  this  section  of  New  England  at  its  best.  The  ser¬ 
vice,  too,  on  this  road  is  excellent,  and  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  first-class  in  every  respect.  It  also  possesses  the 
advantage  of  being  the  most  direct  route  to  or  from  the 
West.  _ 

KENNEBEC  STEAMBOAT  CO. 

With  the  approach  of  the  heated  term  that  renders 
life  in  the  larger  cities  almost  a  burden,  there  comes  to 
the  people  a  longing  to  flee  away  to  some  retreat  where 
they  can  forget  the  trials  and  bustle  of  every-day  life; 
where,  under  fair  skies  and  in  pure  air,  they  can  secure 
the  rest  so  much  desired.  To  those  contemplating  such 
an  outing  there  is  no  more  delightful  and  inexpensive 
trip  than  that  to  the  Maine  coast  via  the  Kennebec  l.ine 
of  Steamers.  This  paradise  attracts  visitors  from  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York,  from  far  off  Southern  States  and  the 
cities  of  the  West,  who  go  there  to  enjoy  the  delightful 
cool  climate,  pure  sparkling  waters,  and  rest  among  the 
pines,  whose  recruiting  and  health-giving  properties 
have  made  the  “Pine  Tree  State”  celebrated  ihe  world 
over.  Send  for  booklet  to  J.  B.  Drake,  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  Bath,  Me. 

DELIGHTFUL  SUMMER  TOURS. 

Two  Tours  to  the  North  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  seek  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  way  of  spending  a  Summer  holiday,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged  two  delightful 
tours  to  the  North,  under  the  personally-conducted  tour¬ 
ist  system,  July  27  and  August  17.  The  points  included 
in  the  itinerary  and  the  country  traversed  abound  in 
nature's  beauties.  No  matter  how  much  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  one  cannot  be  disappointed  in  Watkins  Glen, 
Niagara  Falls,  Thousand  Islands,  Quebec,  Montreal.  Au 
Sable  Chasm,  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  Saratoga, 
or  the  Highlands  of  Ihe  Hudson. 

Each  tour  will  be  In  charge  of  one  of  the  company’s 
tourist  agents,  assisted  by  an  experienced  lady  as  chap¬ 
eron,  whose  especial  charge  will  he  unescorted  ladies. 

The  rate  of  $100  from  New  York,  Brooklyn,  New¬ 
ark,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington  covers  railway  and  boat  fare  for  the  entire 
round  tnp,  parlor-car  seat^  meals  en  mule,  hotel  enter¬ 
tainment,  transfer  charges,  carriage  hire— in  fact,  every 
item  of  necessary  expense. 

For  detailed  itinerary,  tickets,  or  any  additional  in¬ 
formation,  address  Tourist  Agent.  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  1198  Broadwaj^  New  York;  860  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

Nothing  has  a  more  marked  influence  uimn  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  of  any  person  than  proper  underclothing. 
The  vast  network  of  Inflniteslmal  pores  in  the  skin  are 
the  safety  valves  standing  guard  against  a  loss  of  heat 
or  an  excess  of  cold.  The  underclothing  should  be  such 
as  in  all  cases  to  assist  the  skin  in  keeping  np  a  healthy 
equilibrium  between  heat  and  cold.  Wool,  silk,  cotton 
and  flax  are  the  fabrics  which  enter  into  the  clothing  of 
the  people.  Wool  is  recognized  as  the  best  material  for 
outer  clothing,  but  the  product  of  flax  has  a  much  higher 
power  of  absorbing  moisture.  After  exhaustive  trials 
a  yam  has  been  made  from  flax  which  is  now  woven 
into  a  porous,  pliable  fabric- the  Deimel  Linen  Mesh— 
which  fulfils  every  requirement  for  a  healthful  under¬ 
wear  because  it  keeps  the  body  warm  without  overheat¬ 
ing  it,  because  it  takes  up  the  perspiration  and  dries 
quickly,  and  is  the  best  safeguard  against  colds,  catarrh 
and  rheumatic  affections.  It  is  comfortable  because  it 
is  soothing  to  the  skin  and  does  not  cause  diseases  so 

Prevalent  from  the  use  of  woolen  garments.  It  is  cleanly 
ecause  it  contains  no  dyes,  is  easily  washed,  and  sug- 

§Hsts  cleanliness  by  its  beautiful  whiteness.  It  is  dura- 
le  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  and  strongest  flax,  and 
will  not  ravel,  fray  or  felt.  It  is  sold  by  James  Mc- 
Cutcheon  &  Co..  14  West  23d  street.  New  York. 


Our  issue  of  the  29th  will  be  an  illustrated 
number  devoted  largely  to  the  interests  of  ed¬ 
ucation  in  Schools,  Colleges  and  Theological 
Seminaries.  Articles  will  appear  from  distln- 

giiished  educators,  viz;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Ex- 
ommissioner  of  Education,  upon  “Educa¬ 
tion  as  a  Prerequisite  to  Intelligent  Citizen¬ 
ship”;  Charles  F.  Thwlng,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  upon  “The 
Work  of  Our  Colleges”;  Prof.  J.  M.  Hopkins 
of  Auburn  upon  “The  Influence  of  Our  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries”;  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler 
will  have  an  article  upon  “Christian  Educa¬ 
tion”;  Mrs.  Louise  iSeymour  Houghton,  a  most 
versatile  writer,  will  also  furnish  an  article 
upon  “The  Education  of  the  Spiritual  Facul¬ 
ty”;  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  upon  “Educa¬ 
tion  Among  the  Older  Folk.” 

The  entire  issue  will  be  printed  upon  su¬ 
per-calendered  piaper'  and  will  be  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  medium  for  advertisers  interested  in 
Schools,  Colleges,  eto.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  any  intonding  advertisers,  and  will 
answer  any  inquiries  as  to  cost  of  space,  in¬ 
cluding  illustrations,  reading  notices  or  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 

If  extra  copies  of  this  number  are  desired, 
notice  should  be  forwarded  to  Advertising 
Apartment  at  once. 


Cutcheon  &  Co.,  14  West  23d  street.  New  York. 

Iowa  was  taken  from  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  and 
became  a  State  in  1846,  having  at  that  time  a  population 
of  97,688,  which  had  Increased  to  2,068.069  In  IM.  The 
State  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1896  shows  that  the  total 
products  of  the  farms  in  Iowa  amounted  to  $268,236,490. 
The  com  crop  of  1896  was  321,719.541  bushels,  being  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  in  excess  of  any  other  Statein  the  Union. 
The  illiteracy  is  1.02  per  cent.,  which  is  less  than  that  of 
any  other  State— accounteil  for  by  the  fact  that  she  has 
1.5,613  school  houses.  Iowa  has  no  State  debt  and  taxs- 
tion  is  lower  than  in  any  other  Western  State.  The 
Railway  Commissioners’  report  shows  there  were  8,440 
miles  of  railroad  In  operation  in  1891.  The  large  Life 
Insurance  Companies  of  New  York  and  Connecticut 
have  an  established  rate  of  6  per  cent.  Elsworth  & 
Jones  of  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  have  been  making  loans  for 
twenty -five  years.  Their  references  are  flrst-class.  See 
advt.  _ _ 

For  Over  Fifty  Years 

MBS.  WiNSiow’s  SooTBiNO  STBCP  hss  been  need  lorover 
Ofiy  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
leethiog  with  perfect  soccesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allayB  all  pains,  cores  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  DlairboBa.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snSerer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Drngglsts  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Tv>  enty  flve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Mn.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Symp  “  and  take  no  other  kind. 

The  columns  of  our  Music  Department  are  open  to  the 
discussion  of  questions  relating_to  music  in  the  church, 
Sahbath-school  and  the  home.  The  nine  different  topics, 
published  in  our  issue  of  June  24,  were  furnished  by  a 
distinguished  organist  of  long  experience,  and  they  have 
alreaify  called  out  several  articles  which  have  been 
heartily  commended  by  our  readers.  i 


THE  MISSIONARIES  AND  THE  CUT. 

It  IB  due  to  the  friends  of  the  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  our  Presbyterian  Church,  that 
they  should  know  something  of  the  effect  of  the 
drastic  retrenchment  which  has  been  enforced 
upon  our  missionaries  by  reason  of  the  greatly 
diminished  resources  of  our  Board.  Letters 
are  now  coming  in  from  different  fields  which 
describe  the  effect  of  the  “cut”  in  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  current  year.  In  the  main, 
these  letters  tell  of  dismay  over  the  disastrous 
effect  of  the  sweeping  retrenchment  necessitated 
by  the  Board’s  action.  Letters  from  such  vet¬ 
erans  in  the  service  as  Drs.  Kellogg,  Henry, 
and  Hunter  Corbett  tell  a  story  of  almost  irre¬ 
parable  damage  done  to  the  work  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that 
we  learn  from  others,  such  as  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup 
of  Syria,  and  Mr.  Piersen  of  Japan,  that  there  is 
hope  that  this  retrenchment  is  rousing  the 
■native  church  in  some  fields  where  there  is 
larger  ability,  to  assume  a  greater  pecuniary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  development  of  church  work 
in  their  respective  spheres.  But,  even  in  those 
fields,  the  brethren  write  of  serious  damage  all 
along  the  line  of  mission  enterprise. 

Dr.  Kellogg.  Landour,  India,  June  2d,  1897, 
writes  as  follows : 

You  can  well  imagine  with  what  feelings  we 
all  read  your  last  oflScial  letter,  received  some 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  announcing  that  disas¬ 
trous  “cut”  of  Bs.  27,600,  making,  with  that 
of  over  Rs.  53,000  on  the  Lodiana  Mission,  a 
total  of  over  Rs.  80,000  on  the  North  India  Mis¬ 
sions  !  Such  cuts  as  these  take  us  far  beyond 
a  policy  of  economy,  and  initiate  one  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  You  will  not  wonder  when  I  say  that  I 
was  so  distressed  by  that  letter  that  for  the 
next  two  nights  after  it  came  I  could  get  little 
sleep;  could  do  nothing  but  think  what  possi¬ 
bly  could  be  done  to  pull  us  through  such  a 
disastrous  cut  with  the  minimum  of  damage. 

What  the  missions  have  done  in  meeting  this 
crisis  you  may  aready  have  been  advised.  You 
kindly  said  that  the  Board  did  not  intend  any 
part  of  this  cut  should  come  out  of  the  mission- 

L.  A.  W.  MEET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Half  Ratos  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

For  the  annnal  meet  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  at  Philadelphia,  August  4  to  7,  the  Pen^yl- 
vania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  special  tickets  from 
all  points  on  its  system  to  Philadelphia  and  return  at 
rate  of  a  single  fare  for  the  round  trip.  No  nto  1^ 
than  twenty-five  cents.  Tickets  will  be  sold  and  will  Ito 
good  going  on  August  8  and  4,  and  good  to  return  until 
August  9. 1897.  in^usive. 

THE  "SHUT  INS.” 

There  are  many  in  every  community  whose  lives  could 
be  brightened  by  the  weekly  visit  of  The  Evangelist.  If 
any  reader  knows  of  such  a  “shut  in,”  send  ns  the  name 
with  $3.00  and  The  Evangelist  shall  be  sent  one  year  to 
such  “shut  in"  and  we  vvlll  deliver  without  cost  to  the 
person  sending  the  name  and  address  “The  Teacher’s 
Combination  Bible”  with  King  James  and  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  on  same  page,  which  we  advertise  on  page  24  of  this 
issue. 

THE  DAY  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  ON  THE  HUDSON 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  Handbooks  for  Tourlstols 
that  issued  by  the  Albany  and  New  York  Day  Line  of 
steamers.  It  is  highly  illustrated  and  is  brimful  from 
start  to  flnish  with  historic  Information  Uiat  reads  like 
a  novel.  Send  for  copy  to  E.  G.  Oloott,  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  Desbrosses  Street  Ifler,  New  York. 


ger,  Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  New  York. 

Don’t  fall  to  send  for  the  book  “Long  Island”  and 
“Summer  Homes”  advertised  on  page  30.  You  will  find 
it  Interesting  as  well  as  usefuL 

PBBBB  TtXMIJBB. 

Chicago  Preebytory  at  216  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Monday,  Aug.  2,  at  10.80  A.M.  t 

Jambs  Frotbirohaii,  Stated  Clerk. 


Bbabd.— At  her  home  in  Fayetteville,  N.  Y^  July  10, 
Sarah  E„  wife  of  the  late  Huntington  Beard. 

EvBRiTT. — At  the  residence  of  her  son.  Rev.  F.  B. 
Everltt,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  July  6,  Helen  C.,  wife  of  Rev. 
B.  S.  Everitt,  D.D.,  late  pststor  of  the  church  of  James- 
burg,  N.  J. 

WOODLAWM  OKMJSTBRT. 
'UrOODLAWN  STATION  (MthWord.  HarlamBall 
W  read  Office.  Na»  Bart  IHd  Stiwt. 

EMORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  *  R.  LAMB,  BO  Carmine  9t.,  M.Y. 
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ariea’  salaries  and  1  am  sure  we  all  truly  appre¬ 
ciate  this  kind  thought  and  intent  But  the 
Board  and  the  Church  should  understand  that 
all  the  good  wishes  and  kind  intentions  of  the 
Board  practically  cannot  exempt  such  a  cut  as 
this  from  falling  on  the  missionaries  personally. 
Of  course,  one  could  squarely  refuse  all  work, 
such  as  itinerating  inrolving  expense,  could 
dismiss  catechists,  close  schools  recklessly  and 
destroy  work  which  for  fifty  years  has  been 
building  up,  and  so  avoid  the  slightest  inci¬ 
dence  of  this  blow  upon  the  missionary.  But, 
not  a  soul  in  either  mission  is  ready  for  this.  .  . 

No  possible  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  Board, 
so  long  as  its  missionaries  have  anything  of  the 
missionary  spirit,  can  keep  such  a  cut  as  this 
from  coming  largely  out  of  the  missionaries’ 
own  pockets.  I  am  sure  from  the  few  facts 
which  have  already  come  under  my  notice,  that 
the  burdens  thus  voluntarily  assumed  by  our 
brethren,  will  far  more  than  equal  the  five  per 
cent,  assessment  in  salaries  voted  by  the  Lodiana 
Mission.  Nor  do  I  indeed  think  that  that  five 
per  cent  will  even  represent  nearly  what  they 
themselves  will  in  various  ways  assume  of  this 
enormous  burden.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  under¬ 
stand  that  I  am  not  writing  this  in  any  spirit  of 
complaint.  *  Whatsoever  burdens  may  thus  in 
the  providence  of  God  be  laid  upon  us,  I  am 
sure  are  being  borne  with  cheerfulness,  despite 
the  fact  the  trying  fact,  that  the  burdens  are 
laid  upon  ue  because  of  the  decay  or  absence  of 
interest  in  ue  and  our  work,  in  a  too  considera¬ 
ble  part  of  the  Church,  which  is  full  of  wealth 
and  ready  to  spend  it  too.  in  many  ways,  but 
has  little  faith  left  in  Foreign  Missions.  But  I 
have  felt  that  the  Board  and  the  Church  ought 
to  understand  with  all  possible  fullness,  what 
cutting  on  this  scale  means.  .  .  . 

Letter  of  Dr.  Benj.  C.  Henry,  Canton,  China, 
May  25th,  1897 : 

Words  cannot  express  our  sorrow  and  dismay 
caused  by  the  order  of  the  Board  to  reduce  our 
appropriations  to  the  extent  your  letter  states. 
The  blow  falls  on  the  living,  growing  work, 
built  up  through  toilsome  years.  And  those 
who  suffer  most  are  our  native  preachers,  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  helpers,  whom  we  have  trained  at 
much  expense  of  money  and  worry  and  solici¬ 
tude  of  heart.  ...  I  cannot  reconcile  my  mind 
to  the  righteousness  or  wisdom  of  this  sudden, 
unprecedented  and  most  drastic  order  of  the 
Board,  even  under  the  prospect  of  a  heavy 
debt.  If  the  larger  reduction  is  required,  the 
whole  sum  allowed  for  the  wide  and  growing  work 
of  the  Canton  Mission,  with  its  forty  and  more 
chapels  and  preaching  places,  its  forty  and  more 
schools,  its  widespread  evangelistic  work,  its 
hundred  or  more  native  helpers,  and  all  the  de 
tails  of  the  vast  work,  is  only  about  113,000  in 
Mexicans;  less  than  $7,500  in  gold;  lees  than 
the  average  salary  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
New  York  city.  Can  the  Church,  can  the  Board 
stand  this  ?  It  would  be  better  to  recall  some 
of  your  missionaries,  and  reduce  the  staff  in 
the  home  office  than  to  cut  into  the  vitals  of 
our  work  in  this  way.  I  hope  the  way  will  be 
made  plain  to  correct  this  awful  reduction.  . 

To-morrrow  I  go  to  visit  my  out-stations  to 
the  Elast,  and  my  heart  is  heavy  with  the  griev 
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oue  message  1  must  give  the  workers  there,  some 
of  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  discharge. 
Nothing  that  has  happened  since  I  came  to  China 
has  so  saddened  and  depressed  me  as  this ;  and 
1  cannot  but  hope  that  it  is  but  a  temporary 
check  to  our  work.  Please  do  not  think  me  pes¬ 
simistic;  I  am  only  staggered  by  a  blow  so  un¬ 
expected  that  1  hardly  know  whence  it  comes. 

Letter  of  Dr.  Hunter  Corbett,  Chefoo,  July 
8th,  1897: 

This  being  the  third  year  in  succession  the 
Board  has  had  to  make  severe  cuts  in  our  Che¬ 
foo  estimates,  the  keeping  up  the  force  has  be¬ 
come  a  burden  the  missionaries  are  no  longer 
able  to  carry.  Unless  some  extra  funds  are  sup¬ 
plied,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  transfer  not  a 
few  of  our  trained  and  efficient  preachers  and 
teachers  to  the  care  of  missionaries  of  other 
societies.  Our  successful  and  well  educated 
men  and  women  are  in  great  demand  at  the  low 
wages  we  pay.  I  have  for  years  had  constant 
appeals  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Scotch 
Mission  in  Manchuria,  the  Irish  Presbyterian, 
the  China  Inland  Mission,  the  Plymouth  Breth¬ 
ren  and  others  for  preachers,  teachers  and  Bible 
women.  After  we  have  spent  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  years  in  training  native  helpers  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  them  turn  aside  to  secular 
work.  If  the  Presbyterian  Church  cannot  oc¬ 
cupy  the  field  and  supply  the  workers  God  has 
given  ue,  the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  for  ue 
to  give  way  to  others  and  allow  them  to  reap 
the  harvest  from  the  seed  sown  by  ue. 

Letter  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup,  Syria,  May  13th, 
1897: 

1  enclose  the  Minutes  of  our  special  meeting 
on  the  “cut.”  It  was  a  solemn  and  tearful 
meeting.  The  edict  to  discharge  some  fifty  men 
from  service  on  short  notice  in  these  hard  times, 
was  a  terrible  strain  upon  us.  Beirut  Station 
is  cut  down  to  tha  bed  rock,  and  whether  the 
missionaries  in  the  several  stations  are  going  to 
pull  through  on  the  amount  they  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  is  to  my  mind  very  doubtful.  Among 
the  Syrians  discharged  there  will  be  suffering 
without  doubt.  We  shall  all  be  blamed,  if  not 
openly  cursed,  by  multitudes  for  this  sweeping 
excision.  But  it  had  to  come,  and  a  year 
hence,  when  tiie  ruins  can  be  calmly  surveyed,  we 
may  see  some  plants  of  righteousness  springing 
up  of  which  now  there  seems  but  little  hope.  It 
will  test  and  sift  a  good  many,  and  there  may  be 
defections  as  discharged  men  are  often  desperate. 

Some  of  us  have  been  thinking  that  this  Syria 
Mission  may  have  done  its  work,  and  the  time 
has  come  for  winding  up  the  concern.  The  cut¬ 
ting  off  of  fifty  village  schools  will  in  time  dry 
up  the  rills  which  feed  the  college  rivers.  It  is 
a  comfort,  however,  to  know  that  the  college  is 
on  a  stable  foundation  and  will  not  be  cut  down 
in  resources.  A  year’s  experience  after  the 
ruins  are  cleared  away,  will  show  us  whether 
there  is  any  need  of  so  many  American  laborers 
here. 

Later  Dr.  Jeesup  writes: 

Rays  of  light  are  hashing  out  from  the  gloom 
of  the  severe  retrenchment.  One  native  preacher 
has  relinquished  his  house  rent,  given  a  month’s 
salary,  and  offered  to  save  a  teacher’s  salary  by 
teaching  half  a  day.  An  elderly  col|H)rteur  and 
keeper  of  Bible  shop  has  relinquished  the  half 
of  his  salary,  which  is  paid  by  the  Mission.  A 
noble  hearted  layman,  elder  in  the  Hamath 
Church,  who  has  just  given  $50  toward  build 
ing  a  little  village  church,  now  offers  to  pay  the 
entire  salary  of  his  pastor  this  year. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Pierson,  Japa9 : 

This  cut  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  evangelistic  work  look  to  other  re¬ 
sources  at  band  for  efficient  work,  e.  g.,  to  use 
the  houses  of  the  native  Christians  as  preaching 
places;  this  is  already  a  realized  success  in 
Otaru.  the  greater  activity  of  the  missionaries 
themselves  in  direct  preaching,  the  more  prayer¬ 
ful  and  economical  use  of  tracts,  the  greater  use 
of  the  young  men  of  the  Church  in  branch 
Sunday-schools. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Buooklyn.— The  July  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  »)l  Brooklyn  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
12th  instant,  in  the  Arlington  Avenue  Church, 
Dr.  H.  Moment,  moderator.  Rev.  David 
Junorof  the  Mount  Olivet  Church  asked  for 
a  committee  of  conference.  There  was  no 
trouble,  he  said,  but  he  had  received  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  another  field,  and  wished  the  advice  of 
the  Presbytery  in  the  matter.  Rev.  L.  R.  Foote, 
D.D.,  ami  Elder  Henderson  were  appointed  as 
the  committee.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  A. 

J.  Bulkley,  stating  that  her  property  at  1()7 
South  Elliott  Place,  which  has  been  given  up  to 
the  use  of  the  Chinese  Mission  School,  had  now 
been  abandoned  as  such,  and  that  she  was  pre 
pared  to  rent  the  property  to  the  Presbytery  at 
$50  a  month  during  her  lifetime.  Dr.  Moment 
stated  that  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  that 
had  been  appointed  to  consider  this  matter, 
and  that  the  committee  had  reported  in  tavor 
of  the  offer.  He  said  the  Presbytery  should 
seriously  consider  the  offer  of  Mrs.  Bulkley,  but 
that  the  consideration  might  be  postponed  until 
the  October  meeting,  as  the  offer  would  stand 
open  until  then.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  accordingly  laid  over  until  that  time. 
Elder  Henderson  opposed  the  acceptance  of  the 
offer,  on  several  grounds.  He  thought  the 
project  too  expensive.  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Rev.  R.  D.  Sproull,  chairman  of  the  com 
mittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  C.  M.  Johnson,  recommending  that  the 
latter’s  request  for  letters  of  dismissal  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Cumberland  be  granted.  The  rec¬ 
ommendation  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Dr. 
Foote,  and  went  over  to  the  October  meeting. 
A  collection  in  aid  of  the  Itailan  work  was  taken 
up  at  the  meeting  amounting  to  $4i.05.  The 
adjournment  was  to  October. 

Lowville. — Dear  Evangelist:  In  your  issue 
for  July  15th,  I  notice  a  brief  reference,  over 
the  signature  of  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell,  to 
the  diamond  jubilee  of  the  Lowville  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Campbell’s  historical  discourse,  and  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  founding,  progress  and  growth  of 
the  church,  presented  by  Eider  W.  R.  Adams, 
for  many  years  principal  of  the  Lowville  Acad¬ 
emy.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Campbell  is  modestly 
silent  concerning  bis  own  relations  to  the  church ; 
but  the  occasion  that  called  it  forth,  and  the 
auspicious  opening  of  his  ministry  in  that  flour¬ 
ishing  town  seem  to  demand  a  word.  We  have 
known  Mr.  Campbell  from  his  boyhood,  as  we 
had  known  and  revered  his  honored  father,  the 
Rev.  S.  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  for  many  years, 
and  it  is  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  that 
we  find  in  him  the  same  spirit  of  earnest  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  work  of  building  up 
Christ’s  kingdom  on  earth.  He  was  called  from 
Chicago  last  winter,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
France  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Earnebaw,  former  pas¬ 
tors  of  the  church,  were  present  and  took  part  in 
his  installation.  The  new  life  and  vigor  infused 
into  every  department  of  the  church  work,  are 
hopeful  evidences  that  in  Mr.  Campbell  and  his 
estimable  wife,  who  is  in  every  respect  a  help¬ 
meet  for  him  in  hie  pastoral  labor,  the  church 
will  find  sources  of  increased  prosperity  and 
spiritual  growth.  J.  C. 

Turin,  N.  Y.,  July  17, 18»7. 

Rochester. — The  following  are  supplies  for  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church  during  the  vacation 
of  the  pastor,  W.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.  :  July  25th. 
Dr.  Hallock,  the  assistant  pastor ;  August  1st, 
Rev.  Professor  Graham  Taylor,  D.  D. ,  brother  of 
the  pastor;  August  8th.  Simon  J.  McPherson, 
D.D. ,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago;  August  15th.  A.  A.  Kiehle.  D.D. , 
pastor  of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Milwau 
kee;  August  22d,  George  F.  Pentecost.  D.  D., 
late  of  London,  England;  August  2nth.  A.  A. 
Kiehle,  D.D.  ;  September  5th,  Rev.  B.  Fay 
Mills;  September  12th,  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 
D.D.,  of  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Taylor  will  return  and 
preach  September  l?th.  W. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City. — The  congregation  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church,  Jersey  City,  recently  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  Rev.  David  Whitehall,  moderator  of 
session,  presiding,  and  unanimously  called  to  be 
their  pastor  Rev.  Arthur  Newton  Thompson, 
D.D. ,  late  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Tacoma,  Washington.  The  reverend  gentleman 
has  earned  a  good  reputation  in  hie  Western 
work,  and  we  hence  anticipate  a  successful  min¬ 
istry  for  him  here  in  the  East.  Dr.  Thompson 
begins  work  in  hie  new  pariah  on  September  1st. 
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NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston. — A  writer  in  the  Intelligencer  glances 
at  Presnyteriamsm  in  Boston :  1  passed  this 
week  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  Columbus 
avenue,  our  leading  Presbyterian  plant.  It  is  a 
large  brick  building,  of  simple  but  commanding 
arcnitecture.  The  brick  tower  still  lacking  its 
spire,  suggests  an  ambition  that  somebody  will 
gratify  some  day.  Going  out  from  this  church 
as  a  kind  of  centre,  one  finds  Presbyterian 
churches  planted  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
but  counting  all  kinds  of  Presbyterianism,  the 
U._P.  ’s  and  every  other,  they  would  not  count 
up  a  dozen.  In  the  most  recent  list  accessible 
to  me,  I  found  nine.  In  the  suburbs  are  a  few 
more.  In  localities  there  have  been  very  decided 
gains.  In  Ko.Tbury  there  is  a  beautiful  church 
of  stone,  a  tine  expression  of  advance.  In  South 
Boston,  with  a  sturdy  little  Presbyterian  flock 
once  in  a  humble  fold  amid  uncongenial  sur 
roundings,  the  faithful  are  now  sheltered  in  a 
taseful  ample  church.  I  had  occasion  to  remem¬ 
ber  those  former  headquarters,  for  once  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  a  festal  occasion  there  and  one  feature 
was  a  supper.  I  was  invited  to  “ask  the  bless¬ 
ing.’’  When  I  had  finished  I  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  receive  a  round  of  applause.  I  take  it 
as  probable  that  an  irreverent  element  from  the 
neighborhood  may  have  got  in  among  the  decorous 
Scotchmen.  The  South  Boston  Church  was  very 
much  helped  by  the  late  Rev.  William  M.  Baker. 
Known  as  the  author  of  the  “New  Timothy, ’’ 
winning  thereby  bright  laurels,  he  came  to  South 
Boston  as  a  resident  and  to  continue  his  literary 
work.  His  sympathy  went  out  to  the  i-oor  little 
Bresbyterian  flock  in  a  down-town  neighborhood. 
Asked  to  become  their  pastor,  he  championed 
their  cause,  and  it  led  to  their  removal  to  a  more 
congenial  district,  and  better  days  dawned.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  here  is  the  Church  of  the 
native  in  part,  and  then  the  refuge  of  the  alien, 
the  emigrant,  the  man  who  has  just  moved  up 
from  Nova  Scotia,  or  arriving  from  Scotland, 
he  seeks  a  congregation  that  has  the  home  polity. 
It  would  help  Presbyterianism  if  it  bad  a  House 
that  was  a  home,  a  church  centre  that  was  a 
store  house  of  power  for  denominational  work. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

A  Call  for  a  Conference  has  been  signed  by 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  Southern  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  as  follows:  “Believing  that  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  is  the  ‘pole  star’  of  the 
t’hurch ;  that  the  Scriptures  present  this  truth 
as  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  holy  living 
and  Christian  labor;  and  also  that  the  study 
thereof  is  either  sadly  neglected  or  seriously 
perverted — we  who  love  and  look  for  his  appear¬ 
ing  and  kingdom,  unite  in  calling  a  conference 
to  be  held  in  Toccoa,  Georgia,  on  Wednestlay, 
Augdst  11th.  1897,  for  the  purpose  of  unitedly 
studying  God’s  Word  on  this  subject  and  pray¬ 
ing  for  the  Comforter  to  take  these  things  of 
Christ  and  show  them  unto  us.’’  Toccoa  is 
delightfully  situated  on  the  Southern  railway, 
about  ninety  miles  from  Atlanta,  and  1,200  feet 
above  sea  level.  Excursion  rates  areobtoinable. 
The  people  of  Toccoa  will  entertain  a  limited 
number  (at  least  twenty) ;  others  can  secure  good 
boarding  for  $1.00  per  day.  Address  for  in¬ 
formation,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Nisbet,  Chairman 
of  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Toccoa,  Georgia. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

WiLMOT. — After  being  pastorless  over  six 
months,  this  congregation  have  secured  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Rev.  A.  Striemer.  He  has  begun  his 
labors  with  them  with  an  encouraging  outlook. 

Tyndall. — Ihis  congregation  gave  Rev.  C.  S. 
Vincent,  M.D.,  of  Oakes,  North  Dakota,  a 
hearty  and  unanimous  call.  Ho  has  accepted 
and  will  begin  his  labors  with  them  early  in 
next  month.  They  are  much  encouraged,  not 
having  been  pastorless  but  a  few  weeks. 

Faulkton. — The  La  Foon  Church  of  this 
place,  being  unable  to  use  their  house  of  wor 
ship,  keep  it  in  good  order  and  rent  it,  sending 
the  proceeds  to  the  Board  of  Church  Erection 
each  year.  They  recently  forwarded  forty  dollars, 
a  little  less  than  in  previous  years. 

Bradley. — The  Synodical  missionary  spent 
July  10th  and  11th  with  this  church.  They  send 
for  him  when  there  are  members  to  be  received 
or  baptisms,  or  they  would  come  together  around 
the  Lord’s  table.  They  worship  regularly  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  place, 
when  unable  to  have  a  minister  of  their  own, 
and  the  young  people  help  to  sustain  a  Union 
Christian  Endeavor  Soci«ty.  The  eldest  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  flock,  Mr.  Eli  Lloyd,  aged  seventy- 
seven,  was  recently  called  to  his  reward.  They 
have  chosen  two  additional  eiders  and  a  board 
of  trustees. 

Rose  Hill. — A  district  Sabbath-school  rally 
of, this  congregation^under  the  conduct  of  Sun¬ 
day-School  Missionary  E.  H.  Grant  of  Huron 


takes  place  July  22d.  He  will  be  aided  by 
Messrs.  J.  S.  Oliver,  F.  H.  Kent  and  Rev,  W. 
J.  Hill  of  Huron,  Rev.  Edwin  Brown  of  Wolsey, 
Rev.  B.  A.  Rayson  of  Woonsocket,  and  the  Syn¬ 
odical  missionary.  The  rally  will  occupy  the 
entire  day  and  include  a  basket  dinner.  The 
people  of  the  Sabbath-schools  of  Huron,  Wol¬ 
sey,  Alpena,  Woonsocket  and  probably  Forest- 
burg  and  Artesian  will  join  with  Rose  Hill,  and 
the  program  includes  the  most  important  topics 
in  connection  with  the  Sabbath-school. 

SissETON. — This  church  and  congregation  are 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  coming  of  Rev. 
Thomas  McGregor,  and  have  resumed  the  under¬ 
taking  of  building  a  house  of  worship.  The 
outlook  for  them  is  very  promising,  though  it 
involves  much  of  self-denial  and  perseverance. 
This  railroad  terminus  and  distributing  point  in 
the  midst  of  what  was  formerly  the  Sisseton 
Reservation,  has  more  than  three  hundred  white 
people,  but  not  a  house  of  worship,  though 
houses  of  worship  for  the  Indians  can  be  seen  at 
a  distance  in  the  country.  Mr.  McGr^or  was 
with  them  last  summer,  but  is  now  an  ordained 
minister  from  McCormick  Serminary 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

The  Managers  of  the  Methodist  Home  for 
the  Aged  in  Philadelphia,  in  seeking  a  change 
of  location,  purchased  of  Colonel  J.  M.  Bennett, 
a  lot  of  ground  immediately  on  a  line  with  the 
Orphanage;  .328  feet  on  Belmont,  800  feet  on 
Monument,  and  800  feet  on  Edgely  avenue. 
The  purchase  price  was  $.35,000  (it  cost  the 
Colonel  $55,000),  and  the  ladies  paid  $1,000 
down  and  were  to  pay  the  full  amount  in  a  short 
time.  Colonel  Bennett  accepted  the  money,  but 
immediately  returned  every  penny,  and  gave  them 
the  entire  property. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

The  Congregational  Year  Book  shows  a  net 
gain  of  64  churches,  and  of  12,6.38  members. 
Contributions  have  decreased,  ^7,594.  There 
are  615,195  members,  of  whom  two- thirds  are 
women;  12,814  were  excluded  during  the  year. 

Vacant  Churches.— Of  the  594  Congregational 
churches  in  Massachusetts,  seventy-nine  report 
vacant  pulpits.  The  total  membership  is  111,- 
33.3,  with  %,.531  of  them  males,  and  the  addi¬ 
tions  of  6,432  (  3,382  of  them  on  confession  of 
faith)  were  offset,  last  year,  by  5,353  removals. 
These  constant  changes  of  locality  are  a  more 
serious  drawback  at  times  than  all  other  church 
losses  put  together. 


THE  CRUSADERS. 


mercy  of  our  God  and  His  Son,  they  do  not 
neglect  to  declare  His  justice,  and  the  doom 
He  has  pronounced  on  the  unrepenting  sinner, 
and  the  hypocrite. 

In  love  and  holy  fear  they  proclaim  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  The  result  is  that  God  gives 
to  their  words  power.  Those  who  hold  out 
against  them,  are  doing  themselves  a  great, 
perhaps  a  fatal  wrong.  But  each  human  being 
must  be  left  free  to  make  his  choice. 

’Tis  free  will  service  our  Maker  requires.  Ho 
would  not  that  any  should  perish ;  but  from  the 
days  of  old  He  has  said,  ‘  ‘  Choose  ye  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve.’’ 

All  who  choose  Him,  Him  only  and  forever, 
find  a  joy  and  blessedness  growing  in  them,  that 
shall  increase  forever.  Those  who  count  them¬ 
selves  not  worthy  of  eternal  life,  and  choose 
themselves  for  Lord  and  King,  will  discover,  ere 
long,  that  they  have  chosen  a  desperate  tyrant 
who  will  drag  them  down  to  eternal  death. 

Augusta  Moore. 


A  GATHKKING  OF  COL.ORKU  PHYSICIANS. 

Probably  few  people  realize  that  there  are  two 
thousand  regular  colored  physicians  practicing 
in  the  United  States;  and  the  statement  gives 
one  a  new  sense  of  what  freedom  and  education 
have  done  for  the  down  trodden  race  of  thirty 
years  ago.  On  the  twenty-first  of  this  iionth 
they  are  to  hold  a  convention  in  Washington, 
not  with  any  desire,  their  circular  states,  to  con¬ 
flict  with  white  conventions  of  physicians  nor  to 
decrease  the  interest  of  colored  physicians  in 
any  local  organizations  to  which  they  may  be¬ 
long,  but  to  promote  fraternity  among  colored 
professional  men. 
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The  Crusaders  are  here,  in  this  house.  They 
have  been  here,  off  and  on,  for  nearly  two  weeks. 
Their  meetings  have  been  very  well  attended, 
and  the  Lord  has  owned  and  honored  their  work. 
The  little  church  on  the  hill  has  been  the  scene 
of  repeated  miracles  of  the  new  birth.  Adults 
and  children  have  been  converted,  and  church 
members  have  been  very  greatly  revived.  These 
green  hills  have  been  shaken,  and  the  people 
have  poured  forth  in  numbers  that  have  sur¬ 
prised  the  watcher,  who,  unable  to  attend  the 
meetings,  saw  with  pleasure  the  ways  become 
alive  with  passers,  where  before  they  had  been 
few  and  far  between. 

The  Fourth  New  England  Band  is  a  band 
of  workers.  Inspired  by  the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  souls,  most  faithfully  have  they  tes 
titied  to  every  hearer  that  the  Word  of  God  is 
true,  and  that  all  who  reject  its  offers  of  salva¬ 
tion  “shall  die  in  their  sins.’’ 

By  personal  conversation,  by  prajer  with  all 
who  attend  the  meetings,  and  by  visiting  every¬ 
where  among  these  hills,  these  devoted  “cadets’’ 
and  “captains’’  have  sought  to  win  souls  to 
Christ,  or  to  accept  the  gift  of  eternal  life. 

They  may  be  none  the  better  for  the  military 
form  under  which  they  work ;  of  that  we  cannot 
judge.  They  believe  it  helps  them ;  but  more 
earnest,  efficient,  self-denying  workers  in  the 
Lord’s  vineyard,  it  would  be  hard  to  find,  God 
bless  them  everyone.  If  the  other  bands  are  its 
equal,  they  are  all  an  honor  to  New  England. 
They  believe  that  the  end  of  the  Gospel  dispen¬ 
sation  is  at  hand ;  that  Christ  is  making  this 
last  call  to  those  who  hitherto  have  resisted 
Him,  and  with  deep  feeling,  and  solemnity 
suited  to  such  a  conviction,  they  urge  people  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  for  it  is  near. 
While  holding  forth  the  love,  long-suffering  and 
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THE  WIFE  OF  OEN.  FREMONT.  THINGS 

TEMPORAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  IN  LOS 
ANGELES.  DR.  W.  J.  CHICHESTER. 

Los  ANOBt^as,  Cau,  July  16, 1807. 

Thera  was  always  a  romauce  that  hung  over 
General  John  C.  Fremont.  wheth?r  in  regard  to 
his  tinding  the  path  over  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
or  his  brave  words  for  freedom  before  the  Repub 
lican  party  was  formed,  or  his  early  career  in 
Southern  California,  or  in  his  manner  of  obtain¬ 
ing  his  wife  -the  daughter  of  the  famous  Mis¬ 
souri  Statesman  of  the  day.  Senator  Benton. 
That  bright  bride  of  scores  of  years  ago  now  re 
sides  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of 
Los  Angeles ;  but  she  is  older  than  her  father 
was  when  he  died.  The  young  Christian  En- 
deavorers,  in  their  recent  visit  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  probably  little  thought  as  they  swiftly 
passed  on  the  electric  cars  the  pretty  brown  cot¬ 
tage,  embowered  in  shrubs  and  fiowering  vines, 
that  there  lived  a  venerable  white  haired  lady, 
respected  by  all,  who  is  none  other  than  the 
Jessie  Benton  of  former  days  that  was  wooed 
and  won  by  the  “Path  Finder.”  The  sunset 
hues  of  time  are  cast  upon  her,  but  no  one 
can  look  upon  her,  or  converse  with  her  without 
going  back  to  those  early  days  when  her  hue 
band  played  his  part  in  Southern  California. 

A  picturesque,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  ear¬ 
nest,  serious  character  was  Fremont  The  late 
General  (“Old  Tecumseh”)  Sherman  in  his 
“Bar^  Recollections  of  California,”  states  that 
the  first  time  he  saw  Colonel  Fremont  was  in 
1847  at  Monterey,  whither  Fremont  had  gone 
up  from  Los  Angeles.  There  was  a  queer  state 
of  affaire  in  Los  Angeles  in  this  second  year  of 
our  war  with  Mexico,  and  a  quarrel  had  grown 
up  between  General  Phil  Kearney,  Colonel  Fre¬ 
mont  and  Commodore  Stockton,  as  to  who  had 
the  right  to  control  affairs  in  this  recent  Mexi¬ 
can  territory  of  Upper  California.  General 
(then  Lieutenant)  Sherman  was  at  Monterey 
where  Colonel  Fremont  had  gone,  and  Sherman 
says,  in  his  “Early  Recollections, ”  that  “feel¬ 
ing  a  natural  curiosity  to  see  Fremont,  who  was 
then  quite  famous  by  reason  of  his  recent  ex¬ 
plorations,  I  rode  out  to  his  camp  and  found 
him  in  a  conical  tent  with  one  Captain  Owens, 
who  was  a  mountaineer,  trapper,  etc.,  from 
Zanesville,  Ohio.”  The  next  time  Sherman 
saw  Fremont  was  down  at  Los  Angeles— then  a 
pueblo  of  500  inhabitants— and  Colonel  Fre¬ 
mont,  so  General  Sherman  has  recorded,  was 
“dressed  much  as  a  Californian  (the  Mexican 
of  that  day),  with  the  peculiar  high,  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  with  a  fancy  cord.  ”  As  I  said, 
Fremont  was  a  picturesque  man. 

Sherman’s  account  of  the  little  village  of  Los 
.\Dgele8  is  also  picturesque.  He  thus  speaks  of 
it  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago:  “Every  house  had 
its  iaclosure  of  vineyard,  which  resembled  a 
miniature  orchard.”  And  again,  “the  climate 
was  so  moderate  that  oranges,  figs  and  pome¬ 
granates  were  to  be  found  in  every  enclosure.” 

But  who  would  believe  that  that  little  adobe 
pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  with  its  500  inhabitants 
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is  now  a  solid  city  of  103,(X)0  inhabitants  ?  Can 
any  one  point  out  a  more  marvellous  growth  ? 
In  1880  it  contained  a  population  of  11,000;  in 
1890  there  were  a  few  more  than  50,000;  and, 
by  the  recent  census  of  April,  1897,  there  is  the 
astounding  number  of  103,0001  In  seven  years 
the  gain  has  been  more  than  50,000. 

Los  Angeles  has  not,  however,  only  increased 
in  population,  but  in  religious  increment  and 
Christian  activity  and  efiSciency.  It  had  a 
different  start  from  San  Francisco.  Although 
gold  was  discovered  in  Southern  California 
before  Marshall  first  saw  the  little  shining 
golden  scales  in  Sutter's  mill-race  in  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  then  territory  of  California ; 
yet  there  was  no  rush  here  of  the  wild  and  ad 
venturous  Argonauts  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

People  came  to  Southern  California,  some 
for  sanitary  reasons,  some  because  of  its 
genial  climate,  \)ut  the  great  increase  came 
from  a  class  who,  twenty  years  ago,  began  to 
know  of  the  capabilities  of  this  region  for  the 
growth  of  grain  and  fruit.  Up  to  fifty  years 
ago  cattle  and  sheep  raising  were  the  only  great 
industries.  But  when  it  was  perceived  that. 
South  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  North  lati¬ 
tude  and  sheltered  from  the  North  by  the  Sierra 
of  San  Raffael  and  the  Sierra  Madre,  there  was 
a  climate  that  had  no  great  extremes,  and  was 
more  certain  than  that  of  Florida  for  citrons 
and  other  tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits;  that 
there  existed  a  soil  whose  productiveness  could 
only  be  limited  by  want  of  irrigation;  that  the 
mountains  were  the  sources  of  streams  for  artifi¬ 
cial  irrigation ;  and  above  all  that  the  sanitary 
conditions  surpassed  that  of  any  other  part  of 
our  country,  then  it  was  that  people  from  the 
East  and  from  the  central  West  began  to  seek 
this  part  of  California  as  a  place  of  permanent 
residence.  Here  they  brought  their  families 
and  made  their  homes.  It  cost  much  to  come 
hither,  and  the  class  who  did  come  were  men 
and  women  who  had  had  advantages  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  privileges  of  churches  and  Sunday- 
schools.  Hence  the  church  and  the  school  house 
have  always  been  the  prominent  features  in  the 
hearts  of  the  settlers  as  well  as  in  the  landscape 
of  Southern  California.  Take  our  own  denom 
ination.  In  the  “Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles” 
(before  the  recent  amicable  division  which  ere" 
ated  the  Presbytery  of  Santa  Barbara),  there  were 
nearly  one  hundred  ministers  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  proper  which  includes  the  southernmost 
counties  of  the  State,  viz.  :  the  counties  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  Riverside,  Orange,  and  San  Diego. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  church  members 
in  Los  Angeles  has  been  remarkable.  Interest¬ 
ing,  no  doubt,  would  be  an  account  of  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  our  Zion  here,  but  I  remember  the 
editor  of  The  Evangelist  once  told  me  that  in 
articles  for  the  newspapers  it  holds  true  as  in 
nothing  else  that  “the  half  is  better  than  the 
whole.  ”  So  I  will  confine  myself  to  one  example 
of  progress  here  in  Los  Angeles ;  and  I  do  it  the 
more  willingly  because  one  of  the  chief  workers 
in  this  part  of  the  vineyard.  Rev.  William  J. 
Chichester,  D.D.,  to  our  great  regret,  is  about 
to  leave  us  for  a  new  field  of  work.  As  Dr. 
Chichester  has  been  called  to  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Chicago  it  is  fitting  that  I 
should  say  a  few  words,  in  regard  to  one  so  well 
known  on  this  coast  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
and  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  the  churches 
of  Philadelphia  (Germantown  division),  Titus¬ 
ville  and  Altoona,  where  he  labored  successfully 
before  coming  to  Los  Angeles.  And  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  do  better  than  to  sum  up  what 
has  been  said  of  him  by  one  of  our  secular  Cali¬ 
fornian  journals. 

Dr.  Chichester  took  charge  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Los  Angeles,  in  November, 
1885,  and  his  success  was  so  phenomenal  that 
the  church  edifice  was  soon  unable  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  people  who  desired  to  hear  him,  and  it 


early  became  apparent  that  the  church  must  be 
divided.  Accordingly,  three  years  afterward, 
in  the  fall  of  1888,  the  Immanuel  Church  of 
Los  Angeles  was  organized  with  113  members. 
Dr.  Chichester  became  its  pastor,  and  although 
his  task  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  one,  such 
were  his  energy,  tact,  and  fidelity  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  building  up  in  Los  Angeles  one  of 
the  most  powerful  churches  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Beginning  with  113  members  in  September, 
1888,  the  church  roll  in  June,  1897,  less  than 
nine  years,  shows  the  number  1,268  communi¬ 
cants.  This,  please  remember,  is  the  number 
after  the  elimination  of  all  who  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  either  by  death,  or  by  letters  to  other 
churches.  During  the  twelve  years  of  his  pas 
torate,  in  this  city,  over  the  First  and  over  the 
Immanuel  Churches,  he  has  received  ho  lei^H 
than  2,595  members — 820  of  them  on  profession 
of  faith. 

Such  is  a  dry,  statistical  statement  of  this 
beloved  pastor’s  labors.  But  who  shall  enun  - 
erate  the  thousand  and  one  labors  in  the  pulpit, 
the  Sunday-school,  the  Christian  Endeavor,  and 
Missionary  Societies,  and  kindred  adjuncts  to 
the  church — above  all  who  can  estimate  his  great 
influence  in  the  family  circle,  and  in  the  lives 
of  individuals  ?  For  while  he  is  most  forceful, 
intelligible,  evangelistic  and  interesting  as  a 
preacher,  he  is  the  most  sympathetic  and  tactful 
pastor  that  I  ever  knew. 

Many  of  us  here  feel  that  his  loss  will  be  bard 
to  bear,  but  we  feel  that  the  gain  will  be  great 
to  the  church  to  which  he  is  going.  If  the 
experiences  of  the  past  are  a  good  foundation 
for  a  reasonable  belief.  Dr.  Chichester  will  be 
the  means  of  greatly  advancing  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom  by  his  union  with  the  old  honored  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  which  has 
had  such  ministers  as  Dr.  Barrows,  the  late 
Drs.  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  Arthur  Mitchell  and 
others.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 


The  EvanKelist’s  list  of  one  hundred  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  and  carefully  selected  hooks  for  Sunday-school  li¬ 
braries  will  be  sent  to  any  committee  or  superintendent 
on  receipt  of  application  with  stamp  enclosed.  Addreas 
Evangelist  Publishing  Co.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Evangelist  can  furnish  one 
person  with  board  and  treatment 
for  three  months,  at  very  moderate 
price,  at  one  of  the  best  Sanitar¬ 
iums  in  the  Country.  Write  for 
‘mrticulars. 


July  22,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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ECONOMICS  OF  THE  HOME. 

It  was  only  od  the  19th  of  last  March  that  the 
New  York  Household  Economic  Association  was 
organized  by  Mrs.  William  Q.  Shailer  acting  as 
State  Vice  President  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
and  yet  it  is  already  a  well  equipped  organiza¬ 
tion  with  its  plans  for  work  in  the  autumn  fully 
developed. 

According  to  its  constitution  its  objects  are : 
“To  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the  importance 
of  establishing  bureaus  of  information,  where 
there  can  be  an  exchange  of  wants  and  needs 
between  employer  and  employed  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  home  and  social  life;  to  promote  a  more 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  care  of  children, 
of  the  economic  and  hygienic  value  of  foods, 
fuel,  and  clothing;  a  more  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  correct  plumbing  and  drainage  in 
our  homos,  as  well  as  need  lor  pure  water  and 
good  light  in  a  sanitarily  built  house ;  to  secure 
skilled  labor  in  every  department  of  our  homes, 
and  to  organize  schools  of  household  science  and 
service.”  Thus  as  an  organization  solely  for  the 
study  of  the  home  in  all  scientific  and  practical 
relations  all  women  should  be  interested  in  it. 
The  membership  fee  is  only  |1  annually,  al¬ 
though  the  privilege  is  given  to  both  men  and 
women  to  become  life  members  by  the  payment 
of  $50,  and  by  this  means  they  hope  to  raise 
funds  enough  to  carry  out  their  plans. 

The  committee  on  schools  and  domestic  sci¬ 
ence  and  service  want  to  open  as  soon  as  possible 
cooking  schools  for  both  mistresses  and  maids, 
and  also  to  so  interest  hospitals,  day  nurseries, 
asylums  and  other  institutions  that  small  classes 
may  be  formed  in  their  kitchens  and  laundries, 
where  helpers  can  be  trained  in  much  the  same 
way  as  nurses  and  maids  are  now  taught  in  the 
same  institutions. 

To  interest  the  public  in  this  work,  conferences 
and  lectures  have  been  arranged  for  the  coming 
season.  The  first  one  to  be  held  on  October 
22d,  at  which  brief  talks  will  be  given  by  Miss 
E.  Marguerite  Lindley  on  “Physical  Econom¬ 
ics” ;  Mr.  Charles  P.  Wingate  on  “What  Every 
One  Should  Know  About  Household  Sanita¬ 
tion”;  Mrs.  Louise  Hogan  on  “Child  Study”; 
Mrs.  Christine  Terhune  Herrick  on  “Scientific 
Cooking”;  Miss  Cornelia  Bedford  on  “The 
Kitchen  Garden,”  and  others  equally  well  known 
on  similar  topics.  The  lecture  course^  will 
be  opened  on  November  5th,  by  Dr.  Mary  E. 
Green,  the  President  of  the  National  Household 
Economic  Association,  and  so  well  known  for 
her  work  in  establishing  diet  kitchens  years  ago, 
and  her  continued  interest  in  and  study  of 
domestic  science.  The  conferences  have  been 
arranged  for  the  third  Friday  of  every  month 
and  the  lectures  for  the  first  Friday  through 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cared 

by  local  ^plications  as  they  cannot  roach  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to  cnre  deaf¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  remedies.  Deafness 
Is  canned  by  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mncons  lining 
of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflameu 
yon  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and 
when  it  is  entirely  closed.  Deafness  is  the  result,  and 
unless  the  Inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  ca¬ 
tarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the 
mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars;  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO«.  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  7Sc. 


PARKER’S  GINGER  TONIC 

The  beet  cure  for  CouglL  weak  Lungs.  Indigestion, 
Inward  I^ns  and  the  Ills  of  the  Feeble  and  Aged.  Com¬ 
bining  the  most  active  medicines  with  Ginger,  it  exerts 
a  eoiWTe  power  over  disease  unknown  to  other  reme¬ 
dies,  and  isin  fact  the  most  revltallxing.  Ute-givlng  com¬ 
bination  ever  discovered.  Weak  Lungs,  Rheumatism, 
Female  Debility,  and  the  distressing  lUs  of  the  Stom¬ 
ach,  Liver,  Kidneys  and  Bowels  are  dragging  many  to 
the  grave  who  would  recover  health  by  Its  timely  nsa 
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I  Best  Obii^  Byrup.  Tastes  Good.  1 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


A  marvel  of  cheapneaB.  A  wrapped  cake  of  floating 
soap  at  a  price  to  fit  any  purse. 


ARiVlOUR’S  SOAPS. 


A  rmrkf  1 ^Vh if  A"  absolutely  pure,  snow-white  floating  Soap. 

rvi  iiiuui  a  TYiiiLC  For  toilet,  bath,  nursery  and  fine  laundry  work. 

A rmof  if**c  I  fliinrlt-vmssA  guaranteed  pure,  neutral  Laundry  Soap,  for 
rki  iiiuui  a  Lwauiiur^  household  use.  Oval  cake,  fits  the  hand. 

Armour’s  Possum 
Armour’s  Kitchen 

Airnmir’^  MnffIpH  nArman—AiSoap  of  wonderful  cleansing  and  last- 
/\rmOUr  a  iviuilieu  uerman— |„g  properties,  a  good  old  fashioned 

soap. 

Armour’s  Washing  Powder--SffiS“'Jl*'l,WpSSrS 

quick-acting,  labor-saving  ••clean¬ 
sers.” 

»»»»»¥» 

THM  ARMOUR  SOAP  WORKS,  -  -  -  -  CBJCAGO. 

ARMOUR  &  COMPAXY,  Proprietors. 


the  winter.  The  presence  of  such  practical 
workers  as  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  Mrs. 
Bottome,  Jacob  Riis,  Dr.  Grace  Peckham  Mur¬ 
ray,  Dr.  Lucy  Hall  Brown,  Mr.  Randolf  Daus, 
Mies  Grace  Dodge,  Miss  Emily  Huntington,  and 
many  others,  will  ensure  the  interest  of  these 
fortnightly  gatherings  and  an  earnest  character 
to  the  discussions  of  these  important  problems 
of  every  day  home  life. 

SEAKCHINO  FOR  PREHISTORIC  TREASURES. 

This  is  the  season  for  expeditions  and  explora¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds.  Many  of  our  scientific  men 
and  students  take  advantage  of  their  rest  from 
the  labors  of  the  laboratory  and  lecture-room  to 
investigate  some  new  field  in  connection  with 
their  particular  line  of  interest!.  The  Dispatch 
of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  tells  of  a  party  in  charge 
oL  Louis  do  Lesley  sent  out  to  locate  and  survey 
the  prehistoric  mounds  of  the  Missouri  Valley, 
which  reports  an  immense  area  opened  in  the 
field  of  archmology.  The  largest  group  of 
mounds  located  opposite  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River,  contains  eight  hundred  thousand  square 
feet  of  territory,  with  eighty-four  counted  and 
surveyed  mounds  on  the  field,  at  an  elevation  of 
175  feet  above  the  Missouri  River.  Immense 
quantities  of  prehistoric  specimens  were  secured 
and  brought  back  to  St.  Paul,  and  it  seems  as 
though  an  entire  prehistoric  settlement  had 
been  properly  located. 

Prom  Princeton  we  learn  that  a  party  of  scien¬ 
tists  in  charge  of  Professor  William  G.  Libby 
has  gone  to  the  Indian  reservation  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  to  explore  the  famous  Mesas  cliffs.  This 
work  will  require  many  weeks  for  its  completion 
and  will  be  of  great  interest  to  archaeological 
students.  The  general  public  will  perhaps  be  as 
much  interested  in  the  means  by  which  the  ex 
plorers  are  to  roach  the  hitherto  inaccessible 
cliffs  as  by  the  investigations  themselves. 

The  Mesas  cliffs  occupy  one-third  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Now  Mexico  to  the  west  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains,  and  bear  great  resemblance 
to  gigantic  fortresses  or  castles.  In  reality  they 
are  ponderous  heaps  of  rocks,  7(X)  feet  in  height 
—detached  ranges  of  mountains.  Prom  the 
plains  below  can  be  seen  peaks  of  extinct  vol¬ 
canoes  and  the  tops  of  fertile  hills,  but  white 
men  have  never  possessed  the  skill  and  ingenu 
ity  required  to  scale  the  lofty  cliffs  and  penetrate 
the  unexplored  regions,  which  are  thought  to 
abound  in  valuable  minerals  and  relics  of  pre¬ 
historic  ages. 

Professor  Libby  is  a  geologist  and  an  Arctic 


explorer.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  attempting 
to  investigate  this  district  years  ago,  but  no 
means  offered  until  William  J.  Eddy  of  New 
York,  perfected  his  kite  machines  for  aerial 
transportation. 

Mr.  Eddy  has  built  a  coLtrivance  formed  of 
four  huge  kites,  arranged  in  a  square,  fifteen 
feet  apart.  These  kites  can  be  sent  up  in  the 
air  to  a  height  of  8(X)  feet.  The  apparatus 
has  been  sent  by  express  to  the  scene,  and  an 
expert  in  their  use  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Eddy 
to  fly  them  under  Professor  Libby’s  direction. 

The  plans  are  to  send  the  kites  into  the  air 
above  the  cliffs  and  to  make  them  stationary. 
To  the  contrivance  will  be  fastened  a  pulley  and 
an  automatic  ariangement  that  at  a  proper  time, 
will  drop  a  weight  and  cord  to  the  earth.  By 
this  cord  will  be  drawn  through  the  pulley  a 
small  sized  rope,  which  will  be  succeeded  by 
ropes  of  larger  size  until  one  of  the  size  of  a 
cable  has  been  hoisted  and  thrown  across  the 
summit  of  the  cliffs.  Then  the  ascent  will  be  a 
matter  of  eas^  In  case  the  kite  contrivance 
fails  to  be  of  avail,  recourse  will  be  had  to  sev¬ 
eral  large  mortars  borrowed  from  the  United 
States  Government,  from  which  rockets  will  be 
propelled,  with  ropes  attached. 


MAINE’S  LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

About  15,(X)0,(X)0  feet  of  deals,  mostly  spruce, 
will  be  shipped  from  Bangor  to  England  this 
season,  which  is  about  twice  as  much  as  has 
been  sent  from  there  to  all  foreign  ports  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  Though  work  is  brisk  at  the 
two  mills  where  the  deal  is  sawed,  the  lumber 
business  is  very  dull  on  the  river.  Meanwhile 
the  mills  at  St.  John  and  other  New  Brunswick 
ports  are  running  day  and  night  to  supply  the 
demands  of  New  England  builders.  The  three 
years  of  free  lumber  have  crippled  all  the  Maine 
mills,  and  driven  several  owners  to  new  fields. 
A  year  ago  the  W.  P.  Pierson  mill  in  Veazie, 
one  of  the  best  on  the  river,  was  shut  down,  and 
last  fall  the  company  built  a  new  mill  at  Ash¬ 
land,  on  the  Arooetook  River,  150  miles  above 
Bangor.  Here  the  logs  are  hauled  from  the 
stump  to  cars  and  taken  direct  to  the  mill  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  river  driving.  Several  other  large 
mill  operators  will  soon  move  their  plants  to  the 
forests,  as  the  cost  of  driving  is  greater  than 
the  price  of  carrying  lumber  by  rail. 

In  fact,  the  picturesque  river  driver  will  soon 
be  without  an  occupation.  One  big  pulp  mill  in 
Waterville,  which  has  always  obtained  the  spruce 
logs  from  the  Kennebec  drives,  is  now  getting 
its  wood  from  Jackman  and  Loweiltown,  near  the 
Canadian  line.  The  legs  are  sawed  into  four- 
foot  lengths  and  put  on  cars  for  Kingman.  At 
Kingman  they  are  unloaded  and  barked  by 
water  power,  and  Uien  placed  on  the  rails  again 
for  Waterville.  Though  the  wood  is  loaded  and 
unloaded  twice,  and  though  it  is  brought  150 
miles  bv  rail,  the  pulp  company  is  making  big 
dividends  bv  changing  its  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  from  the  river  to  the  cars.— Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 
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ISLANDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

While  so  much  is  being  said  on  the  Hawaiian 
matter  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  the  United 
States  already  possessee  numbers  of  islands  that 
give  us  no  great  trouble.  The  Washington  Post 
says  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hquator 
there  are  scattered  over  the  mid  Pacihc  quite  a 
lot  of  small  islands  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  “Most  of  them  are  from  1,000  to  2,000 
miles  to  the  south  and  southwest  of  Hawaii. 
Some  of  them  are  near  the  Gilbert  archipelago, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  cluster  just  about  the 
lesser  distance  mentioned  and  directly  south  of 
the  Hawaiian  group,  including  America,  Christ¬ 
mas,  Palmyros,  and  other  islands  of  large  size. 
Christmas  Island  is  about  thirty-five  miles  long. 
It  got  its  name  originally  from  the  fact  that  the 
famous  Capt.  Cook  stopped  there  on  Christmas 
Day  for  the  purpose  of  observing  an  eclipse. 
It  is  an  atoll,  or  ring,  of  coral  formation,  en¬ 
closing  a  lagoon  of  water  that  has  become  so 
salty  trough  evaporation  as  to  be  a  veritable 
brine.  Pishes  thrown  over  the  reef  by  storms 
are  pickled  in  it,  and  remain  perfectly  premrved 
and  good  to  eat  for  months. 

These  isles  of  the  Pacific  belonging  to  Uncle 

The  Richelieu  &  Ontario 
Navigation  Co.  ^ 

America’s  Scenic  Line 

NIAGARA  TO  THE  SEA 


Steamers  mn  regularly  on  the  following  routes,  vis. 

HAMILTON  TO  MONTREAL. 

MONTREAL  TO  QUEBEC. 

QUEBEC  TO  THE  SAGUENAY, 

with  branch  lines  to  Three  Rivers,  Laprairie  and  various 
other  places. 

For  full  particulars  address 

ALEX.  MILLOY,  Traffic  Manager, 


Sam  number  six^  in  all.  Thev  have  all  been 
annexed  to  the  United  States  under  an  act  of 
Congress,  which  became  a  law  August  18tb, 
1856.  This  law,  which  remains  in  force  to  day, 
declares  that  whenever  any  citizen  of  the  UnitM 
States  fehall  discover  a  deposit  of  guano  on  any 
island,  rock,  or  key,  not  within  the  lawful  juris¬ 
diction  of  any  other  government,  he  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  take  peaceable  possesion  thereof,  and 
such  island,  rocK.  or  key  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  be  considered  as  appertaining 
to  the  United  States.  The  discoverer  is  required 
to  give  due  notice  to  the  Department  of  State, 
witn  affidavits,  describing  the  island  and  show¬ 
ing  that  possession  of  the  same  has  been  taken 
in  the  name  of  this  country.  He  is  obliged  at 
the  same  time  to  give  a  bond,  which  is  filed  in 
the  Treasury. 

The  discoverer,  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress, 
enjoys  the  exclusive  right  to  occupy  his  island 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  guano,  and  for  this 
product  he  is  allowed  to  charge  only  a  certain 
fixed  price — namely,  i8  a  ton  for  guano  delivered 
at  the  ship’s  side,  or  $4  a  ton  for  the  privilege 
of  digging  it  where  it  lies.  Furthermore,  he 
gives  guarantee  by  hie  bond  to  deliver  the  guano 
only  to  citizens  of  tbe  United  States,  and  to  be 
used  in  the  United  States.  Tbe  law  also  pro¬ 
vides,  curiously  enough,  that  all  offences  and 
crimes  on  such  islands  by  persons  who  may  land 
thereon,  or  in  waters  adjacent,  shall  be  deemed 
as  committed  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  a  mer¬ 
chant  ship  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
punished  accordingly.  Tbe  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer  or  his  heirs. 

But  Uncle  Sam’s  ocean  empire  includes  a  great 
many  islands  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
guano  isles  referred  to.  In  Bering  Sea  there  are 
several  very  large  islands,  besides  tbe  little 
Pribylov  group  to  which  the  fur  seals  resort. 
This  country  owns  the  entire  chain  of  Aleutian 
Islands,  which  separate  Bering  Sea  from  the 
North  Pacific.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands, 
called  Aleuts,  are  particularly  intelligent,  much 
more  civilized  than  the  Eskimo,  and  bears  close 
resemblance  physically  to  the  Japanese  Off 
tbe  coast  of  southern  Alaska  is  a  group  of 
islands  of  great  size,  on  some  of  which  live  the 
Thlinket  Indians.  These  Indians  are  the  most 
artistic  savages  in  the  world,  being  skilful  wood- 
carvers.  Off  the  coast  of  southern  California  is 
the  Santa  Barbara  group,  comprising  a  number 
of  large  islands. 


nONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Hlnatrated  guide, "Niagara  to  tbe  Sea,"  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  five  cents  for  postage. 

Saratoga. 

XLbc  (Branb  Illnlon 

Special  Terms  i>er  Week  or  Season. 
WOOLLEY  A  GERKANS,  Proprietors. 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

Also  Proprietors  of 
HOTEL  IROQUOIS, 
the  only  fireproof  hotel  in  Buffalo. 


^^UMMER  homes 

IN  VERMONT  f  AND  ON  THE  SHORES 

OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

Anew  illustrated  book,  describing  this  nneqnalled 
summer  resort  section,  offering  the  BEST  TABLE 
BOARD,  hospitable  people,  out-door  pleasures, 
fishing,  boating  or  perfect  rest.  Climate  and  scenery 
nnsuniassed.  Prices  from  $6  per  week  upwards. 

MalM  free,  on  receipt  five  cents  postage,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  . 

A.  W.  KCCLEKTONK,  or  8.  W.  CUUlNes, 

S.  P,  A.,  368  Broadway,  New  York.  G.  P.  A.,  8t.  Albans  Vt. 

PERFECT  REST  AND  RECREATION  AT 
PICTURESQUE  NORTHFIELD. 

In  tbe  famously  beantlfnl  Connectlcot  Valley.  Vine  valley 
and  monntaln  views  Every  out  door  pleasure. 

Terms  reduced  at  “THE  NORTHFIKLU."  July  6  to  27,  and 
In  August  after  the  tstb.  Bible  lectures  at  these  times. 

LOW  KATES  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

A  delightful  mouth.  Illustrated  booklet,  "Vacatloil  In  North- 
field,”  free.  _  _ 

AMBERT  G.  MOODY.  Managsr, 
Eaat  Northfield,  Mass. 


WAWBEEK  LODGE 

HomI  and  Cottages  Best  located,  most  attractive,  and  one  of 
the  very  best  conduct  d  rewirts  In 


THE  AOIRONOACK8. 

Terms  moderate;  special  rates  for  yoong  men  taking  vac^on, 
teacbess  and  slergymen.  Address 

URIAH  WBLCH,  Wswbssk.  N.  Y. 


THE  PROGRESS  OK  ENIIEAVOR. 

The  report  of  General  Secretary  Baer  on  the 
growth  and  present  strength  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  throughout  the  world,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  summaries; 

In  1881  there  was  one  society  and  57  members. 
In  1897  there  are  .50,780  societies  and  a  total 
membership  of  3,000,000.  Pennsylvania  leads 
the  Junior  societies,  with  1,.397 ;  New  York  has 
1,288;  Illinois,  993;  Ohio.  970;  California,  5.51; 
Indiana,  549;  Iowa,  518,  and  Massachusetts,  517. 
Tbe  banner  given  to  tbe  State  that  has  made 
the  largest  gains  goes  this  year  to  Ohio.  The 
second  Junior  banner  goes  from  Mexico  to 
Spain.  There  are  .366  intermediate  scxiieties, 
California  leading  with  51,  Illinois  having  44, 
Ohio  .32  and  Pennsylvania  27.  The  mothers’ 
societies  number  70,  Illinois  leading  with  .‘iO, 
Pennsylvania  having  20  and  Kansas  11.  Twenty- 
seven  Senior  societies  have  been  organized,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania  each 
having  3  and  Connecticut  2. 

England  has  3,925  societies;  Australia,  2,124; 
Scotland,  433;  Wales,  311;  India,  250;  Ireland, 
.569;  Madagascar,  93;  France,  68;  Mexico.  100; 
Japan,  66;  West  Indies,  03;  Turkey,  41;  China, 
13;  Africa,  52;  Germany,  — in  all  7,910  socie¬ 
ties  in  other  countries.  In  addition,  Canada 
has  3,390. 

The  badge  banner  for  the  greatest  proportion¬ 
ate  increase  in  the  number  of  societies,  now 
held  by  Scotland,  will  go  to  the  Endeavorers  of 
the  Emerald  Isle. 

^  In  the  United  States  the  Presbyterians  have 
5,531  young  people’s  and  2,9:14  junior  societies; 
the  Congregational ists  come  next,  with  4,156 
young  people’s  and  1,.322  junior;  Baptists,  2,640 
young  people’s  and  1,080  junior;  Cumberland 
Presbyterians,  867  young  people’s  and  361  junior ; 
Meth^ist  Protestants,  971  young  people’s  and 
251  juniors;  Lutherans.,  869  young  people’s  and 
324  juniors,  nearly  forty  denominations  being 
represented. 

A  missionary  roll  of  honor  contains  the  names 
of  10,468  societies  that  have  given  nearly  $500, - 
000  to  missions  through  their  own  denomina¬ 
tional  missionary  boards. 


IF  ONE  DESIRES 

PLEASURE,  HEALTH  AND  REST 

There  Is  nothing  comparable  to  the 
tours  now  offered  by  the  .... 


NORTHERN 
STEAHSHIP  CO. 


Semi-weekly  sailings  between 

BUFFALO  AND  DULUTH 

Via  the  Two  Magnificent  Steamships 

NORTH  WEST  *no 

NORTH  LAND 


Veritable  Floating  Palaces,  apd  used 


For  Passengers  Exclusively 


Landing  at  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Mackinac  and 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  passing 


THROUGH  AMERICA’S  SCENIC  PARADISE 


by  daylight  and  affording  to  passengers  the 

Most  Delightful  Tour  in  the  World 

Equipment  Perfect  and  Service  Unsurpassed. 


Special  Summer  Schedule  of  Hates  in  force. 
Write  for  _  _ _ _ 

Partlcularsto  |,  M .  BORTLE, 

General  Passenger  Agt.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

RAILROAD. 

New  Cab  and  Omnibus  Service 

A  complete  service’of  Hansoms,  Victorias, 
Coupes  (Four-Wheelers)  and  Omnibuses 
has  been  inaugurated  at  the 

New  23d  St.  Ferry  Station 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  foot  of  West 
23d  Street,  New  York. 

These  vehicles  may  be  engaged  at  the 
cab  stand  in  the  23d  Street  Station. 

Orders  by  telephone  to  call  at  hotels  or 
residences  in  New  York  to  carry  persons  to 
the  Twenty-Third  Street  Station  will  be 
promptly  filled. 

TOnituitie  CaU—'-im  mh  St." 

J.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  J.  H.  WOOD, 

General  Manager.  Gen'l  I'ase.  Agent. 

SUMMER  RESORTS 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y., 

with  2!i0  miles  of  coast  on  the  Ocean  and  Sound,  is  un- 
surpassefl  for  Summer  Resorts.  Of  easy  access  from 
New  York  City  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Send  6c 
In  stamps  for  "  I.ONG  ISLAND,”  aii  Illustrated  book, 
and  “  SUMMER  HOMES,"  a  book  describing  hotels  and 
boanling  houses  on  Long  Island,  to  II.  M.  SM ITH,  Traffic 
Manager,  Long  Island  Railroad,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS. 

To  rent  at  a  low  rate,  for  the  summer  months,  large, 
airy,  furnisheil  House;  shade  and  fine  view.  Address 
H.  L.,  care  The  Evangelist. 
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SONG. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

We  meet;  we  part;  we  laugh;  we  weep; 

We  say  “We  soon  will  meet  again’’; 
And  still  our  destined  course  we  keep 
Over  life’s  dim,  mysterious  plain. 


A  HELPLESS  FARMER. 


Some  dash  along  with  headlong  pace; 

Some  move  with  motion  calm  and  slow; 
But  creeping,  or  as  on  a  race. 

To  the  same  goal  we  surely  go. 


William  Stimpson  Stricken  with  Paralysis  of  His 
Lower  Limbs — Caused  by  Overwork. 


The  grave  stands  waiting  for  us  all; 

Its  hungry  mouth  is  open  wide; 
And  high  or  low,  or  great  or  small. 
From  that  not  long  may  step  aside. 


Prom  the  New  Era,  Oreeneburg,  Ind. 


Beyond  its  ])ortal,  high  and  fair 
There  shines  the  city  of  our  Home. 
Oil  I  let  us  gather  joyful  there. 

For  “whosoever  will’’  may  come. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

- -  ♦ 

Stockiikidoe. — stir  four  level  tableepoonfula 
of  corn  meal  into  one  pint  of  boiling  milk. 
Add  a  teaepoonful  of  butter  and  one  of  sugar 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  and  then  the  whites  and  add  to  the  meal 
and  milk.  Put  in  a  deep  dish,  buttered,  and 
bake  twenty-hve  or  thirty  minutes.  This  makes 
a  delicious  breakfast  or  lunch  dish. 

Genoese  Cheese. — When  a  pint  of  milk  is 
boiling,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  crumbled 
cheese.  Stir  while  it  is  boiling  until  the  cheese 
is  dissolved.  Add  a  small  piece  of  butter,  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  sufficient  corn  starch  or  rice 
hour  dissolved  in  milk  to  make  the  preparation 
as  thick  as  drawn  butter.  To  be  eaten  with 
bread  and  butter. 

Mock  Lemon  Pie. — One  beaten  egg,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one  large  rolled  cracker,  one  cup  of 
chopp^  rhubarb,  skinned  but  raw.  Bake  be¬ 
tween  two  crusts  and  the  uninitiated  will  have 
no  idea  that  this  is  made  with  the  domestic  pie 
plant. 

J  Tapioca  Ckeam. — Two  heaping  tablespoonfuls 
of  tapioca  soaked  in  cold  water  over  night.  One 
pint  of  scalded  milk,  to  which  add  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  well  beaten  with  half  a  cup  of  white 
sugar.  Stir  every  minute  until  it  boils.  Take 
it  off  the  tire  and  pour  in  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Flavor  to  taste, 
add  a  little  salt,  and  put  in  a  dish  to  cool. 

Queen  op  Puddings.  One  quart  of  milk,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  fresh  grated  bread 
crumbs,  the  grated  rind  of  one  fresh  lemon,  a 
little  salt,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten. 
Bake  until  done  and  not  watery,  then  add  red 
raspberry  jam,  a  layer  on  top,  and  beat  the 
whites  of  the  four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  the 
juice  of  the  lemon  and  four  tablespoonsful  of 
powdered  sugar  and  spread  over  all. 

The  most  digestible  of  all  peppers  is  paprika. 
Persons  who  do  not  like  cayenne  enjoy  the  taste 
of  paprika,  and  it  adds  much  1x)  the  flavor  of 
sauces  and  soups. 

The  odor  of  the  sweet-pea,  according  to  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  The  Medical  Record,  “is  so  offensive 
to  flies  that  it  will  drive  them  out  of  the  sick¬ 
room,  though  it  is  not  usually  in  the  slightest 
degree  disagreeable  to  the  patient.’’  It  is 
therefore  recommended  that  sweet- peas  be  placed 
in  the  sick  room  during  fly-time. 


CO-OPKRATIVK  LIVING  FOB  WORKING-GIRLS. 

In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Boston  is  a  pretty 
cottage  house,  where  live  sisters  live  together 
on  the  cooperative  plan.  Four  of  them  work 
outside  the  home,  the  fifth  acts  as  housekeeper 
for  the  rest.  Each  pays  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  expenses,  except  the  housekeeper,  and  she 
draws  her  salary  from  the  fund.  This  is  one 
of  the  happiest  and  cosiest  homes  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  housekeeping  is  exquisite.  The  girls 
say  that  the  entire  cost,  of  living,  including  the 
salary  of  the  one  who  runs  the  bouse,  is  less 
than  their  united  board  would  be,  and  they  have 
a  home  of  their  own,  withevery  comfort. 

“But,’’  you  say,  “these  are  sisters,  and  it  is 
perfectly  natural  that  they  should  make  a  family 
home,  but  what  of  the  hundreds  of  girls  who  are 
alone,  who  have  no  sisters  to  work  with  them 
for  the  common  home  ?’’ 

Still,  it  may  be  done ;  it  is  done  every  day. 
Here  is  one  case.  A  young  girl  employed  in  one 
of  the  large  stores  was  anxious  to  make  a  home. 
She  and  her  mother  had  been  left  alone  in  the 
world,  with  nothing  in  their  pockets,  so  both 
must  work.  They  owned  a  small  house,  but  had 


Many  of  oar  readers  may  remember  an  item  in 
this  paper  a  year  ago  last  fall  which  stated  that  Mr. 
William  Stimpson,  a  well  to-do  farmer,  living  near 
Rugby,  Ind.,  had  been  stricken  with  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs,  and  his  recovery  was  doubtful. 

The  case  which  was  an  unusually  severe  and  com¬ 
plicated  one  has  at  last  been  entirely  cured,  to  the 
utmost  surprise  and  joy  of  Mr.  Stimpsou  and  his 
family.  ^ 

Mr.  Stimpson  was  pleased  to  relate  to  a  reporter 
the  particulars  regarding  his  case  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  recovery. 

“A  year  ago  last  fall,”  began  Mr.  Stimpson,  “I  did 
a  large  iiinount  of  work.  My  hired  help  left  me  in 
the  middle  of  corn  cutting  and  I  finished  the  fall 
work  myself,  doing  an  unusual  large  amount  of 
work.  I  put  up  several  hundred  shocks  of  fodder, 
and  also  husked  all  my  own  ccm.  To  accomplish 
this  I  had  to  work  early  and  lats. 

“About  the  first  of  December,  as  I  was  getting  my 
fall  work  about  done,  I  suffered  a  stroke  of  paraly¬ 
sis,  which  the  physician  said  was  brought  on  by  ex¬ 
cessive  labor.  My  left  limb  was  entirely  helpless 
and  my  right  limb  was  fast  becoming  so.  My  physi¬ 
cian  became  very  uneasy,  and  after  attending  upon 
me  for  a  week  or  so  he  brought  me  a  box  of  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Piils  for  Pale  People,  saying  that  he 
believed  they  would  do  me  more  good  than  anything 
which  be  knew  of,  as  be  had  used  them  with  great 
success  in  a  case  very  similar  to  mine  where  all  other 
remedies  had  failed.  The  case  in  question  was  that 
of  L.  Phillips,  of  Petersville. 

“About  the  time  I  began  taking  the  second  box  of 
these  pills  a  decided  change  was  noticed,  and  when 


1  had  taken  two  more  boxes  we  discovered  that  I 
was  actually  getting  well.  You  can  probably 
imagine  what  a  relief  and  feeling  of  gladness  this 
was  to  me,  after  being  confined  to  my  bed  for  nearly 
two  months.  Well,  I  kept  on  taking  pills  according 
to  directions,  until  I  hud  consumed  nine  boxes  of 
them,  which  completely  cured  me. 

“I  am  sound  and  well  to  day,  with  not  a  sign  of 
the  returning  affliction  and  can  affirm  that  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  did  me  a  won¬ 
derful  good  and  probably  saved  me  from  the  grave.” 

To  allay  all  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  his  statement, 
Mr.  Stimpson  made  out  the  following  sworn  affldavit: 

Rugby,  Ind.,  Feb.  2, 1897. 

“This  is  to  certify  that  I  do  hereby  swear  that  the 
foregoing  statement  is  absolutely  true. 

“William  Stimpson.” 


'  88. 


County  of  Bartholomew  i 
State  of  Indiana.  < 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  in  and  for  said  county  in  said  State. 

Abner  Norman,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


The  New  Era  was  also  informed  that  Mrs.  Charles 
Williams,  of  the  same  neighborhood,  had  been  cured 
of  rheumatism,  and  Henry  Johnson,  of  Hartsville, 
who  was  troubled  with  neuralgia,  was  also  cured  by 
Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills.  It  seems  that  this  remedy 
is  in  great  demand  in  that  neighborhood. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  contain, 
in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore 
shattered  nerves.  They  are  also  a  specific  for 
troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions, 
irr^ulanties  and  all  forms  of  weakness.  In  men 
they  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from 
mental  worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever  na¬ 
ture.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose 
bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50.  and 
may  be  bad  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co  ,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


nothing  to  keep  it  with,  bo  they  rented  it,  the 
mother  took  a  position  as  housekeeper,  and  the 
girl  went  into  a  store.  Boarding  was  distasteful 
to  her,  for  she  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
the  freedom  of  a  home.  She  was  discontented 
and  unhappy.  She  found  other  girls  who  had 
known  what  it  meant  to  live  in  a  real  home, 
and  who  were  drearily  existing  in  the  dull 
houses  which  they  could  afford  to  patronize. 

One  day  an  idea  struck  the  girl ;  there  was 
the  house,  there  was  the  mother ;  here  were  the 
girls,  homesick  and  lonely.  Why  not  bring 
all  these  fac’ors  together  and  make  a  result  that 
should  be  happy  and  profitable  for  all  ?  She 
talked  to  the  girls;  they  were  delighted  with 
the  idea ;  she  consulted  with  her  mother,  and 
found  that  she,  too,  was  longing  for  her  home 
again.  So  the  tenants  were  given  notice,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  the  newly  organized  family 
took  possession.  That  family  exists  to  day  as 
harmonious  as  any  you  will  find.  The  mother 
heart  has  opened  to  take  all  the  girls  in,  and 
they  go  to  her  with  their  confidences,  and  take 
her  advice.  They  are  pretty,  bright  girls,  and 
are  great  favorites.  They  had  a  church  connec¬ 
tion,  and  ihat  brought  them  into  social  contact 
with  pleasant  people;  they  belong  to  the  King’s 
Daughters ;  they  have  pretty  much  what  the 
home  girls  have,  and  they  work  for  it  all.  And 
in  spite  of  the  work,  perhaps  because  of  it,  and 
the  fine  independence  which  it  gives  tiiem, 
they  have  remained  genuine  thoroughbred  gen¬ 
tlewomen  through  every  stress  of  circumstance. 
They  are  not  of  the  class  which  call  themselves 
“salesladies’’;  they  are  too  well  educated  and 
understand  the  use  of  language  too  thoroughly 
to  commit  such  a  solecism,  but  they  are  glad  to 
be  good  saleswomen  during  business  Jiours,  and 
gentlewomen  all  the  time. — Boston  Herald. 


WELSH  PEDIGREES. 

Racial  traditions  and  social  circumstances 
have  alike  contributed  to  invest  Cambro- British 
genealogies  with  an  importance  unknown  among 
non-Celtic  peoples.  The  ancient  Celt  was,  be¬ 
fore  all  things,  a  warrior,  and  therefore  a  bearer 
of  arms.  The  Romanized  Britons  systematically 
strove  to  keep  their  race  untainted  by  any  ad¬ 


mixture  with  the  blood  of  the  Saxon  invader, 
and  the  full  rights  of  a  tribesman  were  only 
allowed  to  him  who  could  point  to  eight  great- 
grandparents  of  genuine  Welsh  stock.  Hence 
the  possession  of  these  preuves  de  noblesse  was 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  Cambro  Briton, 
and  long  before  writing  was  in  common  use 
among  the  laity,  Welsh  pedigrees  were  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition,  the  enumeration  of  the 
four  descents  in  the  male  line  forming  the  full 
name  of  the  individual.  Thus,  Lies  ap  Coel  ap 
Cyllin  ap  Caradi^  was  the  name  of  a  man 
formed  of  his  own  name  joined  to  those  of 
his  father  and  paternal  grandfather  and  great- 
I  grandfather.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  name 
of  the  individual  with  the  addition  of  his 
father’s  was  considered  sufficient,  the  two  being 
united  by  the  word  ap.  or  oh,  “the  son  of’’; 
but  for  purposes  of  formality  and  display  the 
whole  of  the  known  or  suppo^  male  ancestry 
was  set  out,  even  to  an  inordinate  length. 

The  use  of  a  hereditary  surname,  derived  from 
the  occupation  or  residence  of  a  paternal  ances¬ 
tor,  or  from  some  other  circumstance,  had  be¬ 
come  the  rule  in  most  countries  in  Christendom 
by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  in 
Wales  the  old  form  of  nomenclature  continu^ 
to  prevail,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  ^xon 
and  the  Frank,  until  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
had  the  effect  of  compelling  every  Cymro  to  adopt 
his  father’s  name  as  his  own  cognomen  and  that 
of  his  male  descendants  in  perpetuity.  The 
absence  of  surnames  from  the  earlier  portions 
of  Welsh  pedinees,  combined  with  a  national 
contempt  for  definite  dates,  renders  the  family 
trees  of  the  gentry  of  Wales  particularly  fruit¬ 
ful  in  the  nuts  which  it  is  the  pleasure  and  the 
pain  of  the  genealogical  student  to  crack,  but 
which  the  uninitiated  fear  to  risk  their  teeth 
upon.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  even  the 
names  of  Welsh  mansions  have  greater  terrors 
for  the  ordinary  Englishman  than  the  long 
enumeration  of  single  names  generation  after 
generation,  which  leaves  the  reader  in  utter 
confusion  of  mind  as  to  whether  he  is  landed  in 
the  sixteenth  century  or  the  sixth  before  he  him 
got  back  to  the  original  pafer  familias. — Ths 
Genealogical  Magazine;  * 
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J%e  apostla  $€nt  forth  to  preach.  ST.  LUKE,  I.  Ihebirth  of  John  the  Baptist  foretold. 


their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  a.  d.  88.''  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing, 
beeanae  •  they  believed  not  them  y  ,,  it  shall  *■”  not  hurt  them ;  *  they  shall 
which  had  seen  him  after  he  was  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 

riaen.  q  John  s.  18,  recover. 

15  <*  And  he  said  onto  them,  Oo  ye  ^ctsiw;  19  K  So  then  *’*’ v  after  the  Lord  had 

Into  all  the  world,  I’and  preach  the  spoken  unto  them,  he  waa  *  received 

gospel  to  every  creature.  i  PoLA  2r.  up  into  heaven,  and  “sat  ’‘•'on  the 

16  fl'He  that  believeth  and  is  bap*  riukeio^i?!  right  hand  of  God. 

tized  shall  be  saved;  ’’but  he  that  20  And  they  went  forth,  and 

believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  |‘xcu  i  <  •  every  where,  the  Lord 

17  And  theee  signs  shall  follow  lo.  46;if. working  with  them,  ^and  confirm- 

them  that  believe ;  •  In  my  name  '*•  ing  the  word  *■*’  with  signs  follow- 

shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  *  they  Am®D- 

shall  speak  with  new  tongues ;  xActss.i5,i«;».  i7:28.8.  James  5.  m.  is.  vAoisi.2,s.  sLuke 

18  “They  shall  take  up  serpents;  '>aci«5. is; iaa  iuor.2.4,s. 
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CHAPTER  I.  L  Heb.  2.  t. 

1  Jhe pr^act  lAike,  hT^-eontefitUmofJohnthe]  1  5®^  f*  k 
Ba^i^iit^7^^(tnd(lfChrUL  ^  The  prophecy  cf  Eli*-] 
obrifA,  ond  ^  mary^  eoneeming  Chritt.  57  *  Jooari*  L 

nativity  and  eireumeUion  of  John*  fSt  The  I*  L 

phecy  of  Zaeharieu,  John  15.  zJ, 

FIRASMUCH  as  many  have  taken  I  *•»  al 
in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a '  ^scu  li  ^ 
declaration  of  those  things  which|eA<»8i.i. ' 
are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  '{^or^he. 

2  “Even  as  they  delivered  them 
unto  us,  which  *  flrom  the  beginning  Anno 
were  eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of  suth  Year, 
the  word; 

3  « It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  hav-  “•  i*-,, . ,, 
ing  had  perfect  understanding  <  oen.  7.  i ; 
of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  iVin.  s.  4. 
write  unto  thee  ‘*in  order,  *most 
excellent  Thft-dph'I-llis,  m?  **"  ^ 

4  /  That  thou  mightest  know  the  raLXA 
certainty  of  those  things,  wherein  V(Srr<w4*; 
thou  hast  been  instructed.  i 

6  H  rpHERE  was  2  R  in  the  days  of  1  sirS!  z'a 
J.  Hfer'od,  ’■“the  king  of  JQ-  jShr.an 
dffl'A  a  certain  priest  named  Z&ch-%-  I? 

ri'as,  ^  of  the  course  of  A>bP& :  and  n  ex!  m.  1. 

’■*’  hte  wife  uxu  of  the  daughters  of  "jTTi.^  221 
Akripn,  and  her  name  toos  £<-Us^9-  ^ 

beth.  ch.  i  9. 

6  And  they  were  both  <  righteous  rSv.  i?  i7. 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  com-  JVer.'S.**' 
mandments  and  ordinances  of  the  ’■,”5™-,!;  J  I  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  drink  nei- 
Lord  blameless.  I  S.T  ^  Ither  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he 


that  fi-Ug^9-b5th  was  barren,  and 
they  both  were  now  well  stricken  in 
years. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while 
he  executed  the  priest’s  office  before 
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IS  the  whole  rteation.  16  disbelieveth  (thell  be 
eondemned.  18  in  no  wise  hurt  them ;  19  the  Lord 
Jeeui,  after  he  had  xpokcn  unto  them,  was— down  at 
the  SO  by  the  siirng  that  followed.  Amen.  1  draw 
np  a  narrative  eoneeming  thoee  matters  which  have 
hMn  ftilfilled  among  us,  S  traced  the  course  of  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first,  4  concerning  the 


thinn  wherein  thou  wast  instructed .  6  (the)— he  had 
a  wife  of  8  Now  it  came  to  pass,  white  he  9  enter 
into  the  tempie  of  the  Lord  and  bum  incense. 
10  hour  of  IS  Zacharias  was  troubled  when  he  saw 
him,  and  fear  13  because  thy  supplication  is  heard, 
IS  he  shall  drink  no  wine 
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reader  to  bottom  of  page,  where  text  omit^  is  printed  in  parenthesis. 
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